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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York. 








Mas. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 


_ Street. Summer residence, Iresden, 


“Mrs. "Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
on, and | advise al! pevile desiring to study with 


to be prepared by A 
ae 8-4 4, Sedanctrasse 4 G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


15§ East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 

taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
. voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Heerjem Philharmonic Society of the 
y of New York 
Address: e Colee. New York. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
g03 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Studio 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of ait '"f: 
oom 


Mail address: is Washingten T ede. New Pr. 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
ay gs? Church, Concert, Opera. 


Stadio: a9 Fifth Ave.,, Mondays and Thursdays. 
sidence ba address 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ. les- 
and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
ments. Special advantages for the study of 
ehurch music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 











MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky Metuop 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West 56th Street, New York City. 








PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
iis East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West 1ogth Street, New York. 








Address: 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art oF SINGING. 
s1 West gsth Street, New York. 





Studio: 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—BarirTong, 
OPERA—ORATORIOU—CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South. New York. 











TOM KARL. 


Concerts, Rorieate and Vocal lactrection. 
io: Carnegie Ha 


Residence: - West 75th Street, New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author and sole exponent of 
NEW METHOD OF MUSICAL STENOG- 
RAPHY, MUSICAL COMPREHENSION 
(Theoretical and Historical) 
KINDERGARTEN SIGHT SINGING AND 
RHYTHMICAL DEVELOPMENT, 
and development for staff of the French figure 
method of ROUSSEAU-GALIN-PARIS-CHEVE 
(1740-1897) 

SIGHT SINGING AND EAR TRAINING. 
Mise Burt has no authorized teachers or represent- 
atives in Greater New York 
All Charts, Maps, &c., Copyrighted 1899, by Mies 
Fidélia Burt. All rights reserved. 

Bchool removed to 4o West 72d Street, New 

Yerk: Mondays and Thursdays. 


Persona! address: 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, New York. 








EDWIN HARVEY LOCKHART, 
BASS-BARITONE 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New ‘York. 





Muse. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. 





DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
B10 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 
Pupils sessived in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
Song Interpretation 
Studio: t 


817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 


For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER, 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
Grestiont, Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction, 
Studio: 1208 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


York. 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—-Piano. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Studio: 160 East 7oth Street, New York. 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 


Pianist, Instruction, Concerts, Recitals, 
Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 
Certified teacher Virgil Clavier Method. 
Studio: 201 West Sist Street, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 

Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION. 

208 East 61st Street, New York. 


























J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, 


as resumed. 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. —% Building, 


gi8 West szth Street, New Yor 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils prepared for 
nurch, Concert and Oratorio. 








Studio: 135 East 16th Street, ew York. 
M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
SOPRANO 
234 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 





KATE STELLA BUR 
CAL CULTURE “? COMPANIST. 
Pa, ~ leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. (pera, Oratorio, Song Re- 
citals. Organist-Director (race M. E. ‘Church. 
Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
x4 West 7ad Street, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singioe. 


Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Studio: 8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York. 











Ma. EDMUND SEVERN 
Violin, Composition, Ensemble. 
Mas. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131, West 56th Street, New York. 
“Severn Trio.” 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR. 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 


cultivated per contract; Italian metho 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. 


CARL C. MULLER, 

Translator of ‘“Sechter's Fundamental Harmonies. on 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 

Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMA- 
SON SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


Theory, Harmony, Composition 
Tuition per Term, $15 ta $50 











Piano Classes. 
E. Bassett 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 
WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL; 
CONRAD WIRTZ, Director. 


Class and private tuition. Piano, Harmony, 
ory. 112 West 1asth Street, New York. 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternit 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. 











THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AFD SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 

Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





Te ~ y 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
159 West ao, Street, 
ew York. 








RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Ave. and azgth Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal! Instruction 

Address: 39 Gramercy Park, New York 





THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
(affiliated with the American School of Opera.) 
Coaching a specialty 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
305 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 


Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East isoth Street, New York 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E WILLIAMS, 
INSTRUCTION, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: j25 West 58th St., New York. 











HEN NRY SC CHR: ADIE C “K’ S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Viano, ‘Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 


New York. 








F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIS1 
Instruction—Piano, (irgan, Harmony 
With Tue Musicat Courter 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church 
svewar 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Residence-Studio 
954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York 


S. BENNETT, 
i = in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New Yor 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, (ratorio, 
Address 11 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HAWLEY, 
VOCAL_INSTRUCTION 


New Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., near 42d Street, 
New York 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO (¢ ANTAN rE 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, 
Normal College, New York City 
Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURI 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 
Residence-Studio: 180 Van Buren St., B'klyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 
138 Fifth Ave., New York 





Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANISTE 


Concerts, Recitals, Lessons 
National Cathedral a Mt. St. Alban, Wash 
ington, D. C., Monday to Friday 
Studio at Steinway’ s, New York, Saturdays 


AL F FRE D HU NTI “<R CLARK, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 








SERR ANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


JEANNE ARONE, 

Graduate of Florenza d’Arona’s celebrated meth- 
od. Special Teachers’ Course Diploma Vocal In 
struction. Studio: 1219 Madison Ave., New York 


EDW ARD STRONG, 
TENOR 
Oratorio and Concert 
179 West 88th Street, 
New York 


. _ TAT , T°CTl 
CONSERVATORY MUSIC, 

Mrs. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Ave., 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 





MRS. KATHERINE DOUBLEDAY, 
VOICE BUILDING 
AND CULTIVATION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Studio: 


| EMILIO BELARI, 


JULIUS 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice trial, 1 to 2 p. m. daily. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and sad St Street. 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 15: East 62d Street, New York, 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 





FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and Oratorio 
s East 22d Street, New York, 
Direction of Remington Squire 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
PRIMA DONNA, 
Royal Italian and English Opera Company. 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
re uesdays and Fridays »6 Fifth Aves New York 
E MMA THU RSBY 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pils. 
Residence-studio: 34 Gramercy Park, New York, 


ISD IRE LUC KSTONE, 
Musical Director 
H 











ie Acc cumpanist id 
STYLE, REI PERI OLRE, FINISH, 

VOCAL CUL TURE 
or address MUSICAL Courizga. 


836 L exingt on Ave., 


ARTHUR VOv IRHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
100 Clifton Pac e, Jersey City, N. J. 
Care Musicat Courier, New York 


MME, ADELI EWING, 
Concert he aniste and Teacher 
Authorised 1 « er of the Leschetizky Method. 
Special Seeme to out-of-town Teachers. 
Address: Care Steinway I all, or 
127 Kast 73d Street, New York 








Professor of Singin ng ind Perfecting the Voice 
118 West 1 Street, ew ork 
MME, LOUISE FINKEL, 
School of Vocal Mus 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


AGRAMONTE, 
INSTRUCTION 
bifth Avenue, New York, 


Mr. EMILIO 


VOCAI 
Summer Course 


Miss GENEVIEVE 


BISBEE, 


PIANIST 
Piano Instruc n, Leschetizky Method 
Studios: 1109-11 Carnegie Ha New York. 
KATHARINE PELTON, 
Mezzo Sopr: 
Sole Direction, HENRY Wo 1 FSOHN 3: East 
i7th Street, New ork 


CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK, 
Certificated Pupil of Dr. William Masom 

Pianoforte Instruction Accompanying 

Studios: 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WILBU R A. LUYSTER, 

SIGHT SINGING. (Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Teacher at N. Y. College of Music, Brooklys 

Inst. of Arts and Sciences. Studios: 847-848 Cae 

negie Hall, N y 383 Decatur Street, Brooklym 


SIGNOR A. 





CARBONE, 

Late Metropolitan Grand Opera Company. 

VOICE CULTURE. OPERA SCHOOL. 
144 Fifth Ave., New York 


JOSEPH | P. DONNELLY, 
OICE, ORGAN, PIANO 


gaa Director All Saints, 
Madison Avenue and 129th Street, New York 
Residence Studio 112 West 129th Street, 


The Pouch Gallery. 


Brooklyn Studio 


MARK A FON: AROFF 


vay vey INSTRUCTI 
on... Ado trodsky, Henry 8: ‘chradiegks 
Alex. Lambert, Ls . Krehbiel 
29 East S2d Street, New York. 


STELLA ——- STOCKER, 
ym poser- Director, 
Recital-Music-T cae Arthur Stocker, boy 


Ity. 

soprano, assisting ( oaching a specia 

Studio: 41 West 64th Street, New York. 
. —— 





M. \RIE PARCELLO, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
New York. 


Music Rooms: 1103-4-5 Carnegie Hall, 


LORENZ, 
Director New York Arion Society 


Private Address e 
63 East 128th St., New York. 
x aan 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
PIANISTE 
Piano Instruction, Leschetizky — * 
nae West 7oth Street, ew York. 
HUGO TROETSCHEL, iin 
Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Chu' 
Instruction: Piano—Organ Theory. ual 
Organ Lessons given on large three man 
ecoesveli Organ N. y. 


Residence: 384 Bainbridge St., Brooklys, 
— 





Mr. & Mrs. s. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO sOLOIst. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Réperteive 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, New 
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ROME, ITALY. => 


International Tnstitute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettre 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


-Andor Pinter, 
PIANO AND 93 HopERN METHODS. 











EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing acd Ear Training. 
Authorized ew ve Gapestes degree) of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Cheveée hod. 

Special Courses of Instruction 
mentalists, Teachers of Public School "Music 
Students learn to read difficult music from 
tion with perfect ease. Send for illustrated circular. 

Special Course by Mail. (lasses forming. 

403 3 Carnegie Hall, Nall, NEW YORK. 
THe FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 
Founded 1804 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
Thorough instruction in all branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 
Priday evenings: 55 West 92d Street, New Yor York. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individvally or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMEAOr 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 











THEORYY. s 


Oral and ceciicunmenadniiaindin, 
Lectures and Recitals, 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston. 





IDA BRANTH 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
Concerts, Musicales, &, 
INSTRUCTION 


183 West 87th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 
To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, hnanyi, 


Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


HATTIE PETTEE FOSTER, 


.Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 














CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mue. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Bruce W. HosBs, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MISS MARIE L. EVERETT, 
Teacher of Singing 
Holds a —/? eee corenteve from Ma- 
dame Marches 
The Copley, i Square, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass 


ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


Addresss ‘‘ The Musical Courier,” 
or 138 Huntington / Ave., Boston, Mass. 








New York 








JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
872 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 


Harp Soloist and Teacher. 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Baritone. 








SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS. 


VoIce CULTURE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio (and invariable address), Carnegie Hall, 
New York. New York Season, Oct. 20 to May 1; 
Kansas rp oye , Season, Pepper Building, May 15 
to Aug. 1 s Angeles, Cal., eason, Westminster 
Hotel, Aug. 10 to Oct. 10. 


NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 
Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St., New York 











WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MR. H. G. TUCKER, 
158 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a.Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901. 





MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

10 Joy Street, 

Boston. 


JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hall. Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Faeiten Pianoforte School, |STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Director. 


Cart Paeiten, 
CHILDRER's COURSES, . } fog per year 
ADULTs’ CounsES, . . to $180 per year 
Teacuers’ Taainine Ciass, . $60 per year 
Prospectus. 


Send New b 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teach 
Room 30 Steinert Hall. 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 
Room 29 Steinert Hall, Boston. 








Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 90; Steinert Ha |, Boston 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





FELIx Fox, 


Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
‘emont Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 








. Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence : Newton, Mass. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CL ARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Moe. A} AXELINE pE BERG- LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Visedor Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America's Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“The woman's hb par —WN. Y. Sun. 
En tour Oct, 29 to March 390 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLA, Conductor. 
Per dd : 628 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

















Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass- Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 


Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Voice Culture. 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
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BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 

I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire. 

Ihave known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1807, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging to it. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier wil! 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 

GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 
Royal Svefusemn a 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 













amination of the musical LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
‘profession and the publi. GENTLEMEN : , 
7S It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 

that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera f 





House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 


A: a Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 


Sk @ impression that in tone quality, power and carry- f 
“ ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
of instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished a 
—~ CHICKERING for their private use, and it is the unanimous 


verdict that for concert work, as well as for - 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 


& SONS is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
9 your continued prosperity, believe me, 
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791 Tremont Street, 5A re 
~~ BOSTON. To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. : 
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T is now my pleasure to call your 
attention to a very successful pian 
ist, not an American, but a Rus 
sian, very young, entirely un 
known as yet, but with a name 
— and talent which warrant me in 
dubbing him a Rubinstein 
redivivus. It was a young 
student of zodlogy who once 
upon a time uttered the remark 
\\ able truism that “the pig carries 
his name with justice, because 


id he is a very dirty animal.” 
" Leaving all comparisons, of 
' course, aside, [I claim that the 

F 


\ thirteen or fourteen year old Ar 
thur Rubinstein, who made his début at Beethoven Hall 
last Saturday night, is entitled to his name not only be 
cause of his lineage—which, however, as I learned upon in 
quiry, bears no relationship to Anton Rubinstein—but be 
cause the youngster is a remarkably gifted pianist, of whom 
the world will hear great things. 

I don’t think that in the course of a quarter of a century 
I have made many errors in my predictions about great 
careers, and I predict one herewith confidently for Arthur 
Rubinstein. The lad performed the Saint-Saéns G minor 
Concerto with a daintiness and yet decisiveness of deliv- 
ery which were truly remarkable, and his technic, touch 
and tone are developed far beyond the abilities of the 
average wonder child. His nice poetic feeling and musi- 
cal taste became apparent also in the performance of the 
Schumann “Papillons,” while Chopin’s B minor Scherzo, 
on the other hand, and as indeed could not be otherwise 
expected, was beyond the grasp, mental as well as physi- 
cal, ofa mere boy. There was no shriek in the beginning, 
and the Mephistophelian humor of this scherzo was a 
sealed book to the child, as it has often proved also to 
other and much older pianists. The Mozart A major 
Concerto, in neat and most charmful performance, formed 
the close of the concert, in which the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra accompanied with the necessary discretion. 

Arthur Rubinstein is a pupil of Professor Barth, who in 
the manner in which he has taught and guided this tal- 
ented young artist again proved that he is one of the 
most reliable as well as best and most trustworthy among 
the many Berlin piano pedagogues. Among the audience 
the Royal Hochschule element was, of course, largely 
represented, and conspicuous for enthusiasm and verveful 
applause were no less important musical authorities than 
Professor Joachim and Dr, Max Bruch. 


>A ® 


The first concert this season of the Wagner Vereins 
oe Berlin and Potsdam, despite the new 
ment tor tickets and an interesting program, was only 
aon well attended at the Philharmonic last Monday 
hight. 


cheap arrange- 


The program, be sides Liszt’s symphonic poem “Or- 
pheus,” brought only novelties. First Richard Strauss’ 
two baritone “Gesaenge,” or rather non-Gesaenge, which 
' had heard at the Aachen Netherrhenish Music Festival, 
n had then classed among the musical monstrosities 
oan 7, and with full deliberation after a further 
ek tent 0 ~ is nO music in the setting of the Not- 
x. as little as there is meaning to Dehmei’s poem 
underlying the noise produced by the increased forces of 


the Philh: 
he Philharmonic Orchestra; a noise which was so great 
that Baptist H« 


fought for a 
licher Gang ” 


ffmann’s sonorous baritone voice vainly 
hearing. The other one, entitled “Naecht- 
might do for a descriptive orchestral piece, 
Rueckert’s gruesomely comic poem were 
as a motto, but assuredly not for a song. 


it the text of 
Placed Over it 
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Imagine a song accompanied by an orchestra of eighty 
men, with five of them alone on the instruments of per 
cussion, and the entire body at mostly fortissimo dy 
namics. It would have been better and far less disturbing 
if the baritone voice had been left out, for some of the or 
chestral descriptions of the text are as clever as they are 
graphic. Richard Strauss conducted in person, and met 
with an applause not unmixed with oppositional hisses 

Very charming, on the other hand, are three songs for 
soprano, children’s or rather mother’s songs, as they 
should be termed. Originally they were published with 
piano accompaniment, which Strauss scored lately in re 
fined and tender style. The orchestration of the third, a 
lullaby, also to words of Dehmel, is delightful, scored in 
the style of the Sylphs’ Dance from Berlioz’s “Damnation 
of Faust Mrs Strauss de Ahna, whose soprano voice, 
though by no means unpleasant, is slightly passée, deliv 
ered these Lieder of her husband in very sympathetic 
style, and the third one of them had to be repeated 

\ novelty of far greater importance, however, than 
either of these is the symphonic poem in three move 
ments entitled Sarbarossa,” by the young Munich com 
poser Siegmund Von Hausegger, who is now second 
conductor of the Kaim Orchestra, next to Weingartner, 
ind who is a son of the lately deceased Gratz, musical 
littérateur by that name 

The three parts into which the work is subdivided are 
The Distress of the Nation,” 
Of these 





respectively described as 
“The Magic Mountain” and “The Awakening.” 
the middle movement, a sort of scherzo with elfin and hob 
goblin spook, interrupted by a slow fantastic intermezzo, 
lescriptive of the appearance of Barbarossa, who sleeps in 
the enchanted mountain, is the most beautiful, and the 
work as a whole made a deep impression upon the audience 
It is finely scored in the best, but not extravagant, modern 
style, and the invention, if not everywhere of equal value, 
is certainly nowhere frivolous or banal. With a few neces 
sary cuts, for there are some lengths and too much reitera 
tion of thematic material, this “Barbarossa” would be likely 
to score a success at every symphony concert, just as it 
did under the young composer’s authoritative guidance at 


the Wagner Vereins concert. 


Much less important was the novelty which Weingart- 
ner presented upon the program of the fourth symphony 
It was a symphonic pro 
by the Munich musical 


soiree of the Royal Orchestra 
logue to Bjoernson’s “Riccio,” 
savant, Prof. Adolf Sandberger. It proved again, as did 
the same professor’s lately heard piano trio, that one may 
be a very learned musical scientist and yet not a composer 
But while the said trio remained in good, old fashioned, 
well trodden paths, this symphonic prologue hides its inner 
shallowness and meagre melodic contents by means of a 
modern orchestral garb and an imitation of Northern har 
Musically, however, this product of the 
muse of Sandberger remains a mere heap of sand 

The concertmaster of the Royal Orchestra, Professor 


monic colors 


Halir, appeared as one of the rare soloists of these con 
certs. He performed the Tschaikowsky violin Concerto in 


a somewhat academic style, which is just what this work 


can least tolerate. Technically he was also not at his very 


best, but his tone quality was, as usual, musical and pleas 
ing 

The symphony of the divine length, Schubert’s C major 
one, was the remplacant of the customary Beethoven 
symphony, but this sin of omission against the Beethoven 
yrogram, which 


cult will be made amends for in the next 
on account of the birthday anniversary of the master, will 
consist exclusively of works by Beethoven 
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The newly organized Berlin Tonkinstler Orchestra is de 


veloping favorably on real artistic lines. I heard at their 
third subscription concert a bright performance of the 


5 








“Meistersinger Vorspiel,” and Schubert's unfinished sym 
phony, under Franz von Blon’s direction, and a very dif 
ficult symphonic poem, “Joss Fritz,” which makes virtuoso 
demands especially upon the trombone performers, by 
Karl Gleitz, conducted by the composer in person. I have 
always maintained that he is a young man of considerable 
talent, if he could only free himself from the fetters of 
Wagner. As it is, despite his great command of the or- 
chestral palette and some quite original harmonic turns, 
Karl Gleitz’s compositions, so also his “Joss Fritz,” always 
remain patchwork, for he flounders from beginning to the 
end through later works of Wagner, “Parsifal,” “Tristan’ 


and “Meistersinger,” and has nothing original to say 


The soloists at this concert were the veteran ‘cellist 
Louis Luebeck, who revived a deservedly long forgotten 
De Swert concerto with beautiful tone, and the baritone 
Alexander Heinemann, who sang the “It Is Enough” aria 
from “Elijah.” and some Schumann Lieder with a good 
deal more than the necessary amount of expression, but 
with a well trained, resonant vocal organ 

© A ® 

At the Wednesday Philharmonic Popular Concert, Prof 
Xaver Scharwenka brought out his euphonious and finely 
scored “Mataswintha” Vorspiel and his talented and well 
trained pupil, the young American girl, Bessie Silberfeld 
both under his own direction. Of the talent of the still 
childlike pianist, formerly the favorite pupil of Professor 


Semnacher, of New York, I have spoken so frequently 


1 
i 

in terms of enthusiastic praise, that I can now afford to 

speak in less favorable ones, just as candor compels me to 

lo. I cannot help feeling disappointed in the way this 


gifted young pianist performed the Chopin E minor Con 
certo Her technic was good and fairly, though by no 
means absolutely reliable, but this is all I can say in her 
favor. That the tone was of hard and poor quality is not 
Miss Bessie’s fault, but that of the piano, which was a 
miserable tin pan. In the first movement the conception 
was fair to middling; the second was taken at so draggingly 
slow tempo that it made out of the romanza a slumber 
song, and the finale was performed with such a lot of 
non-musical whims, alleged Polish coquetry, that it dis 
gusted me It seemed to please the audience, however, 
and Miss Silberfeld was made to play an encore 

The second portion of the program was given over to 
Wilhelm Berger’s Second Symphony in B flat, also under 
the direction of the composer. I described it as a well 
worked out, well sounding routine composition of a good 
musician, but barren of big or original ideas, after the per 
formance at the Bremen Tonkiinstler meeting, and it im 


pressed me in exactly the same way on this, the second 


hearing 
OA ® 
Dr. Alfred Nossig, the well-known littérateur, and sculp 
tor, who is also the author of the libretto of Paderewski's 


opera, “Mauru,” will publish in the near future with Her 
mann Seemann’s Successor, at Leipsic, a pamphlet on 
Paderewski, which, no doubt, will prove interesting read 
ing to the many friends and admirers of the pianist 
© A ® 
Court opera singer Krau, one of the most popular 
members of the Royal Opera House personnel, had the 
mishap of shooting out one of his eyes with a blank car 
tridge while cleaning a revolver 
oA ® 
I heard in private recently a sonata for violin and piano 
in C minor by the young New York composer and pian 
ist, Heniot Levy, who performed the piano part in per- 
son. It struck me as one of the best works of the kind 
of recent date, and the scherzo especially is a remarkably 
fine movement. The second theme of the first Satz is 
broadly melodious and decidedly original in invention 
Altogether I think young Levy will make his mark ag a 
composer at not too remote a day. It would be well, 
however, for him now to leave the fold of Max Bruch’'s 
class of composition and place himself under some more 
modern and himself more polyphonically inclined teacher 
than is the said master 
®AG 
Miss Mary Muenchhoff, the young American soprano, 


tells me that she is engaged for the Leipsic Gewandhaus 


concert of January 29 next 


> AG 
Among the musical callers at this office during the past 
week were Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Godowsky; Miss Lybia 
Franko, from New York; Alexander Roman, a young 
Russian violinist, and Mrs. Hochmann, from New York, 


the mother of the talented young pianist, Arthur Hoch- 
mann, who recently played with pronounced success at 
Frankfort-on-Main, and who will give a concert of his 


own in Berlin in February next 


DecemBer 16. 1000 
Hans von Bilow’ ews on the subject of prize com 
petitions, which are moreover held by a good many other 


and less renowned people, were corroborated again in 
Berlin’s musical life of the past week, and in their double 
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applicability upon prizes received at both reproductive and 
creative musical competitions. 

To the former contingent belonged Emile Bosquet, 
from: Brussels, a former pupil of De Greef, and later on 
of Busoni, who got away with the Rubinstein prize for 
piano playing at the Vienna competition last summer. 
When listening to this unhealthy looking young fellow, 
who pounds the piano as if it were a product gotten up 
especially for the purpose of as rapid demolishment as 
can be executed, while his so-called execution is so faulty 
that he strikes an unpermissible amount of false notes, 
mostly sevenths, which he happens to hit upon in chord 
playing, and which remain just as unresolved as they 
remained unwritten by the composer, one asks one’s self 
the question: How bad must the others have been, if this 
competitor could gain the first prize? Or is this another 
case of mistaken judgment on the part of the jury, and 
did the really deserving man lose the race? What is the 
use, anyhow, of most of these prize competitions, and 
what becomes of the winners? Who ever hears now- 
adays of Levin, the young Russian who received the prize 
for piano playing at the previous competition? And 
what has become of Busoni’s composition for which he 
earned the Rubinstein prize for creative musical art six 
years ago? I suppose it went the way of most other 
prize crowned works, and Hans von Biilow once more 
stands justified in his jesting but cruelly trae saying: 
“The more prize crowned a work is the greater is its 
fiasco.” 

Mr. Bosquet had chosen for the opening number of his 
début the very concerto with which he had won the prize, 
the Rubinstein E flat, and it is a fact worthy of note that 
Levin also had selected this hollow virtuoso work for the 
competition of three years ago. I explained his victory 
then partially on the score of just this concerto, which of- 
fered at least some variety to the tired ears of the judges, 
who had previously heard no other than the D minor 
Concerto, the best of all of Rubinstein’s piano composi- 
tions, and the only one of his concertos which is deserv- 
ing of a place on a first-class concert program. The va- 
riety and the virtuosity, however, carried the day, and 
thus it must have been also in the case of Mr. Bosquet. 
Only that his virtuosity is none of the most brilliant, and 
his technic is a patched up and very unreliable one. I 
make an exception, however, in the matter of his octave 
playing, which is, as was shown in the final Satz of the 
concerto, of a ponderous and effective sort. 

Musically the performance of Brahms’ D minor Con- 
certo, which was the second number of the program, was 
so eccentric in conception and so inferior in reproduction 
generally that I saved myself the experience of listening 
to the Beethoven E flat Concerto in like distorted reading. 

In order to make sure, however, of not doing a young 


artist an injustice, because he or I might have been in 
poor condition on the night of his début, I went once 
more last evening to Mr. Bosquet’s piano recital. I only 
stayed for the first number, however, the Brahms Varia- 
tions on a Handelian Theme, and then I fled in disgust. 
Aside from very insufficient technic the performance 
showed faults of an amateurish nature. In one of the 
variations there occurs in three bars a quarter rest, which 
was neglected each time. In another one Mr. Bosquet 
played persistently an A flat in the bass, where Brahms 
wrote and every musical pianist would naturally play an A 
natural. This jarred on my nerves and I fled. 
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On the same evening and at the same hour of the Bos- 
quet début Ernest Jedliczka gave the first of two recitals 
at the Singakademie, with a Schumann-Chopin program. I 
should have liked to attend this concert, principally for the 
reason that Prof. Dr. Jedliczka is one of the best known 
and busiest of Berlin’s piano pedagogues, and has a large 
class of American pupils. What I found peculiar, how- 
ever, and hardly worthy of imitation was the arrangement 
of the program which consisted, barring the Chopin B flat 
minor Sonata, of a whole collection of miniatures strung 
together, one after the other, without interruption. 

Thus the first three and preponderating numbers of the 
program consisted of Schumann’s six intermezzi, op. 4, 
and the same composer’s “Carneval,” a set of twenty-one 
miniatures, followed by Chopin’s twenty-four preludes, all 
performed one right after the other, most of them gems, 
but also miniatures. This looks like a ménu made up ex- 
clusively of petits fours, without an entrée or a piéce de 
résistance. For a pedagogue this is surely a somewhat pe- 
culiar program arrangement. 

It affords me pleasure after this slighting remark, which 
in the interest of teacher and pupils I did not care to sup- 
press, to be able to offset it by the announcement that the 
Emperor bestowed upon Prof. Dr. Jedliczka the dis- 
tinction of the Order of the Red Eagle of the fourth class. 
On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Stern Conservatory most of the principal teachers 
were honored by the conferring upon them of titles and 
decorations in the shape of orders. Professor Jedliczka 
had then, probably by accident, been overlooked, but he was 
made happy now beyond his expectations through the be- 
stowal upon him of this order. 
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The program for the fifth Philharmonic concert, under 
Arthur Nikisch’s direction, underwent severe! changes 
from the original and preliminarily advertised scheme. 
The result was that it became a rather mottled affair. It 
opened with the “Dramatic Fantasia” in three movements, 





by Philipp Scharwenka, for which this earnest and able 
musician had been awarded the first prize of 1,000 marks, 
offered last year by the Tonkiinstler Verein. That he was 
worthy of this distinction, as a man and as a composer, 
nobody can admit more sincerely and gladly than the 
writer of these lines; but even as a good personal friend 
of the author of the “Dramatic Fantasia” he would not be 
willing and could not conscientiously state that Philipp 
Scharwenka deserved the prize for that composition, 
What I said of it after the performance at the Bremen 
meeting of the Tonkiinstler Verein was severe, but I con- 
sider it just, after having heard it once more in its entirety 
at the public rehearsal and two-thirds of it at the concert 
proper last Monday night. And this time the composer 
had the advantage of a technically finished reading of his 
work by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and under the 
sympathetic guidance of Nikisch. It is smoothly written, 
euphoniously scored music in strict observance of the laws 
of the sonata form, but it is neither original nor noble in 
invention. Not one theme in a work of over forty min- 
utes’ duration is really musically important, and where the 
composer tries to become melodious, as in the case of the 
Andante, he grows banal and his repetitions of the same 
banalities are unbearable. The blue pencil should be used 
in this score and then, after the manner of the doctor’s 
advice in the case of cucumber salad, it should be thrown 
into the fire. Philipp Scharwenka, who is as lovable as 
modest a fellow, was called out twice upon the platform 
after the excellent performance of his work, which showed 
that it pleased the audience. 

The other orchestral numbers were the Haydn C major 
Symphony, yclept “L’Ours,” and the third “Leonore” 
overture by Beethoven, and these were in no wise exciting- 
ly well performed on this occasion 

The two flutes in this triple concerto were in the reliable 
hands of Messrs. Ary van Leeuwen and Erichson, but 
their pitch in the first movement was much higher than 
that of the solo violin. Later on the distressing di- 
vergency disappeared and the slow movement sounded 
beautifully. The finale is in Bach’s happiest vein and very 
clear, despite its intricate polyphony. The final fortissimo 
outburst of the organ was out of place, as it did not 
correspond with the style of the movement and also stood 
in direct contrast with the way in which the instrument 
had been handled in the entire concerto. I don’t approve 
of the use of the grand organ for the continuo in the 
violin concertos of Bach, as the ’celli and double basses 
are far better adapted for that purpose. Fritz Steinbach’s 
performances of these works with the Meiningen Orchestra 
proved this fact conclusively. 

The program for the next concert, on January 7, as 
preliminarily announced, promises Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” 
Vincent d’ _— ws tn an on a mountain theme for piano 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 7 


and orchestra, the Brahms “Tragic” Overture, the Schu- 
bert-Liszt “Wanderer” Fantasia, and Schumann’s B flat 
Symphony Edouard Risler will be the soloist. 
®Aa® 

At the Theater des Westens they gave, with Madame 
Prevosti as guest, a comparatively well prepared per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” I had in 
mind an ideal representation of the work which I heard 
ten or twelve years ago in New York, when Jean de 
Reszké, then still in his prime, was the Romeo, and little 
Emma Eames, one of the most charmful of Juliets hu- 
man imagination can dream of, and the orchestra was 
superb. Comparisons had of course to be abandoned 
from the moment the latter body, located at the Theater 
partially in a cave underneath the stage, 
Franceschina Prevosti is in- 


des Westens, 
began the overture. Mme. 
who combines a well trained voice 
But neither the quality 


deed a great artist, 
with dramatic verve and feeling. 
of her voice, nor yet her appearance, predestinate her for 
an impersonator of the sweet and beautiful Juliet. When 
I behold her sharply cut, no longer youthful, Irish look- 
ing features, and when I listen to her somewhat passé 
and rather tart voice, my enthusiasm for her art and skill 
begins to wane and I wish that she would stick to roles 
more suitable to her style of beauty and temperament. In 
mute moments, however, for instance while listening to 
Fra Lorenzo’s description of the action of the poison, 
her histrionic ability is highly interesting to observe. 

Emerich Walter is no Jean De Reszké, but he has a 
certain gracefulness of conception which lends charm to 
his acting as well as to his singing. Some things he 
sings surprisingly well, more especially in piano dy 
namics, but he has also some bad faults; worst of all the 
frequent cutting into parts of musical phrases which ought 
to be delivered as one whole. He also does not open his 
mouth wide enough in singing high notes, and thus puts 
an involuntary damper upon their effective emission. 

Of the minor figures some were fairly good, like the 
Fra Lorenzo of Max Birkholz; while others were abomi- 
nable, such as Albin Gunther as the aged Capulet and 
Wilhelm Meyer as Tybalt, who did not die a minute too 
soon. But on the whole everything went fairly well 
under Saenger’s routine guided baton, so that even the 
chorus in the for Gounod surprisingly dramatic episodes 
of the third act distinguished itself in the way of good 
ensemble and liveliness of action. 
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The iaiandat the work itself made upon me after I 
had not heard it for many years was a tame one. Writ- 
ten eight years previously, it is only the amiable but 
rather weak precursor of Gounod’s one work, “Faust, 
and even the balcony scene, with its intimate, delicate 
musical charms, is only a dreamy anticipation of the in 
comparably finer and more intense garden scene from his 
chef d’ceuvre. 


©®Aae 
Alexander Roman, a young Russian violinist, and a 
pupil of Leopold Auer, disappointed me greatly. He is 
not without talent, and as he has also youth in his favor, 
he may do better in the future. For the Brahms Violin 
Concerto and an appearance as concert giver with the full 
apparatus of the Philharmonic Orchestra, the young 
man’s small technical and conceptional equipments make 
such an undertaking seem rather pretentious 
®G®AaA® 
Another and a double disappointment was vouchsafed 
me in the Lieder recital of Miss Marta Gulbrandsen- 
Sandal, a Scandinavian young woman who had hired the 
Singakademie, not for the purpose but with the result of 
achieving a fiasco. What interested me more than her 
singing, which was affected and untutored to a degree, 
and her voice, which had little suavity or sonority, was 
her concert get-up, for she looked like one of the front 
pictures from the Jugend, and her program, which was 
not less unconventional. Among other things she at- 
tempted to sing three Lieder from Sinding’s “Strengel- 
eik,” a set of songs in folk tune style, but with the char- 
acteristic Northern harmonic colors in the accompani- 
Furthermore, some alleged songs by my friend 
who accompanied in person, and of 


ment. 
Conrad Ansorge, 
whose ideas about Lieder composing I think little after 
these lucubrations. I really don’t know what was more 
meaningless, the texts of the neo-Germans, Dehmel, 
Mombert and St. George, he had espoused for musical 
settings, or his own absolutely impotent efforts at pro- 
ducing an idea, or a thought, or even a cohesive collec- 
tion of sounds that would reaily be designated as music 
They are getting beyond me, these young composers of 
the Ueber-Strauss denomination ! 

> A ® 

I was sorry that through the “Romeo and Juliet” rep- 
resentation at the Westens Theatre I was prevented from 
following the invitation to the simultaneous performance 
of Eugen d’Albert’s “Die Abreise” (“The Departure”), 
and of his music-drama “Cain” at the Royal Opera House 
under the composer’s direction. The former pure styled 
“conversational” musical comedy, in the excellent repre- 
sentation through Frau Herzog and Herren Sommer and 
Hoffmann and with an orchestra like the Royal one, took, 
of course, with the audience, as it always does. But 
“Cain” proved, as I predicted after the premiére, a com- 
parative failure. Even the presence and the inspiring 
guidance of the composer could not arouse enthusiasm or 
a strong interest in this dramatically still-born child of 
D’Albert’s musical muse. 

He has, however, nothing daunted, finished another 
opera and played it for Privy Councillor Henry Pierson. 
The title is “Der Improvisator,” and the work has been 
accepted by the Royal Intendancy for performance during 
the coming season 

®©®A® 

Another composer who has finished or is about to 

finish a musico-dramatic work is Weingartner, who draws 


AEschylus for the libretti to three 
Leipsic is to 


upon the “Orestic” of 
one-act dramas, which will fill one evening 
have the glory of the premiére of this trilogy 
© A ® 

Willy Burmester has recovered from his recent strain 
of the left 
at Elberfeld last week. The tournée 
Hungary will be resumed with Mayer-Mahr as pianistic 
partner early in January, after both artists have apoeared 


results 
Austria 


wrist, and played with the best of 
through 


here in concert on the second evening of the new year 
>» A® 

At a distance of about 3,500 English miles, and with a 
time interval of four weeks between the writing and the 
return in print of my budgets, it is not often that I take 
occasion to correct printer’s errors. This time it seems 
necessary, however, for once to do so, for rarely have I 
seen a more glaring one, or one that spoils more completely 
the sense of what I intended to say than the printer's bull 
which occurred in my review of Enrico Bossi’s setting of 
King Solomon’s “High Song of Love.” I spoke of the 
employment of two principal themes, 
Wagnerian Leitmotiv fashion and one of which, the old 


which are used in 
choral, “Ecce panis angelorum” symbolizes the church, 
while the other one, an ancient Hebrew melody, is meant 
to characterize the enemies of the church. Instead of the 
“enemies,” as I wrote, the printer's devil makes me 
speak of the 
exist such things as ceremonies of the church, of course 
thought I intended 


“ceremonies of the church,” which, as there 
completely upsets the meaning of the 


to convey 


Moriz Rosenthal has lately appeared with the greatest of 
success at Budapest, where he had been preceded this sea 
son by both d’Albert and Sauer. In Berlin, where Rosen 
thal has not been heard in public for more than five years, 
he will concertize during the season of 1901-2 

>A ® 

André Messager, the composer and conductor of the Paris 
Opéra Comique, was made much of last week at Cologne, 
“Little Michus” “Brigitte” were 


given with great success in the presence of the composer 


where his and the opera 


Duval, who both were called before the 
Between the acts Mes 


and his librettist, 
curtain repeatedly after each act 
sager conducted in person the prelude of his orchestra! 
ballet music from his comic 
albeit not 


suite, “Héléne,” and the 
opera, “Madame Chrysanthéme,” 
original compositions, being much applauded by the large 
audiences present at the Cologne Opera 


both graceful, 


and enthusiastic 
House 
© A ® 

Miss Flora Youtard, the thirteen year old pianist and 
composer from Santiago de Chile, brought me a copy of 
her piano pieces, just published by Sulzer Successor, of 
Berlin, and I read them through with the same pleasure 
that I had felt in listening to them when she first played 
them for me, for they show, as I stated before, consider 
able talent in invention of a naive nature and an innate 
sense of form. A new waltz in A flat, which she per 
formed this time, was less to my liking, for it lacked orig 
inality and rhythmic pregnancy 

Edward Schirner, the American pianist and teacher of 
the piano, whose pupil, Miss Lethbridge, will concertize 
here in January next, was a caller, and so was Miss Good 
win from Baltimore, a young dramatic soprano and pupil 
of Miss Carrie Rosenheim from the Monumental City, and 


Ernest Lochbrunner, the young Swiss pianist O. F 
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> wa E. BARKWORTH, music critic of the Ot- 


tawa Evening Journal, draws a clever com- 
Gg parison between musical conditions in Norway 


He says in part: 
hardships and the 


@ and Canada. 

Both countries have the materia! 
spiritual stimulus that result from a climate of extremes 
with a rigorous winter; both have democratic institutions 
without suffering from the professional politician or the 
rule of the mob; both peoples have an intense love of 
freedom and pride in their country; both have a fine race 
of farmers who own their land, excellent public educa- 
tion, a professional class which is not a caste but is re- 
cruited from the people, moderate wealth not concentrated 
in few hands, a simple religion which is generally honored ; 
but Canada is embarked on a career of development the 
end of which is far out of sight, while nature has refused 
to Norway any such hopes. But in Norway Grieg could 
write his “Peer Gynt’ music for the theatre, and a band 
could be found to play it, and an audience to appreciate 
it; and in Bergen, a city little more than half as big as 
Ottawa, and much less wealthy, concerts of high class 
music, vocal and orchestral, are given and attended, which 
we could not dream of. What is the cause? Partly it is 
sheer want of interest on the part of the audience and 
the audience is accustomed to be of- 
hence it 


performers alike; 
fered artists of wide reputation at high prices; 
despises concerts by less known artists, of which it could 
afford more; and it goes to three or four concerts in a 
season, at high prices. Some of these are much puffed but 
really of little worth; and the audience grows distrustful 
of all concerts. Performers also lack interest; in Goth- 
enburg, thirty years ago, there was an orchestral society 
which existed without a double bass; on one occasion 
when a double bass was very much needed, one of the vio- 
lins learned it in twenty-four hours, and played the part 
correctly at the concert. 

The annotincement that the Duke and Duchess of York 
will visit Canada during the year 1901 doubtless arouses 
the ardent interest of those who rejoice in securing for 
their institutions or events the patronage of royalty. 

The Montreal Haydn Trio, consisting of Messrs. La- 
vigne, pianist; Goulet, violinist, and Dubois, ’cellist, has 
been invited to give a concert at St. John, N. B. It is 
probable that Rosario, the boy ’cellist, will be an assisting 
performer. 

William Reed, the Canadian concert organist, gave an 
artistic recital in Perth, Ont., on ‘January 4. He will 
shortly be heard in an equally attractive program at St. 
James’ Methodist Church, Montreal. 

Miss Annie Stone, Miss Kate Archer, Miss Hilda Rich- 
ardson, Miss Beatrice Dent, Miss Lillian Kirby, J. Rich- 
ardson and Frank Kennedy participated in Mr. Torring- 
ton’s successful “Monday popular concert” in Toronto 
on January 7. 

Miss Jennie Williams, Miss Quehen, F. Hancock- 
Mathews, Miss Leslie Horner, Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, 
Paul Hahn, Miss Janet Grant and Miss Mabel O’Brien 
are among those who have this season taken part in the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music Thursday Musical Clubs’ 
interesting programs. 

At Karn Hall, Montreal, Mrs. H. O. Wilson and Miss 
Elizabeth Davidson are engaged in giving a large class of 
pupils instruction in the Fletcher music method. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The singing of Miss Jeanie Rankin, a talented con- 
tralto, has aroused much enthusiasm in Montreal this 
season. 

Rechab Tandy, tenor, of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music’s staff, recently returned from a successful concert 
tour in Western Ontario. 

Last week Toronto theatregoers were enthusiastic 
concerning Modjeska’s revival of Shakespeare’s “King 
John.” 

The Montreal Motet Choir’s annual concert will take 
place in Windsor Hall on February 5. 

January 18 is the date of Professor Goulet’s next Mon- 
treal Symphony Orchestra concert. 

One of the most artistic pianists in Toronto is Miss Ida 
I. Field, sister of H. M. Field, the eminent piano virtuoso. 

The New York Ladies’ Trio has been appearing success- 
fully in the leading Canadian cities. Miss Lilian Carll- 
smith is the accompanying vocalist. 

The young Canadian singer, Miss Eileen Millett, is to 
be congratulated upon the estimable manner in which, 
at very short notice, she took the soprano part at one of 
Mr. Torrington’s Christmas performances of “The Mes- 
siah.” Referring to her appearance on this occasion Mr. 
Parkhurst of the Toronto Globe has written: ‘Miss Mil- 
lett was given a special tribute of applause when she came 
forward to give her first greup of solos, and she sang 
throughout with that purity and sweetness of tone and del- 
cacy of style for which she has made a reputation.” 





Morgan String Quartet Concert. 


A* appreciative audience attended the Morgan String 

Quartet’s concert in Mendelssohn Hall on the even- 
ing of January 10. The performers, Miss Geraldine Mor- 
gan, first violinist; Engene Boegner, second violin; Fritz 
Schaefer, viola player, and Paul Morgan, violoncellist, 
were well received and enthusiastically recalled. Mozart's 
Quartet in B flat and Beethoven’s Quartet in F major 
constituted the program. 

The performance of these exacting numbers was very 
praiseworthy. Allegro portions were brilliant and effect- 
ive, while adagios were harmonious and well sustained. 
The melodious third movement of the Beethoven com- 
position was a particularly attractive feature, while the 
“Allegretto vivace e sempre scherzando” was very spir- 
ited and impressive. The ensemble was notable through- 
out for rhythmic accuracy, well placed accents, artistic 
phrasing and precision of attack and finish. The tone, 
while invariably musical, was somewhat lacking in even- 
ness. Miss Geraldine Morgan illustrated her ability as 
an exceptionally gifted musician. The other players 
proved to be competent ensemble artists. Upon the suc- 
cess of this event the Morgan String Quartet is to be 
congratulated. 





Herbert Witherspoon. 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON sang with great suc- 
cess in Tarrytown, N. Y., January 10, and has just 
been engaged for “Hiawatha” with the Albany Oratorio 
Society, Arthur Mees director, March 6. He has also 
been engaged for a song recital with Victor Harris in 
Brooklyn January 21. 
Following are his Mt. Vernon notices, where he sang 
“The Messiah” December 21: 
Herbert Witherspoon, basso, also sang very well. This was his 


first appearance here and he won his way into the hearts of all who 
had the pleasure of hearing him.—Daily Argus, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





Herbert Witherspoon has an exceptionally good bass voice, and 
he rendered his various numbers in his usual perfect manner. His 
rendition of “‘Why Do the Nations So Furiously Rage Together?” 
called forth warm applause.—Chronicle-Record. 


Gregory-Bisbee Recital. 


EATHE GREGORY, a young basso who has 
made a name for himself as a drawing 
singer, and Miss Genevieve Bisbee, the pian- 
ist, gave a joint recital] in the Myrtle room 





of the Waldorf-Astoria last Thursday afternoon. As the 
protégé of Miss Leary, Mr. Gregory was originally in- 
troduced to society. For a young man of only twenty, 
Mr. Gregory has a remarkable voice, resonant, rich and 
sympathetic. The voice has been well placed by his 
teacher, J. Jerome Hayes, and on all occasions cannot 
fail to give pleasure. 

Mr. Gregory, at the recital, sang in French “Le Cor,” 
by Flégier, and “Couplets Bachiques,” by Chaminade. 
In English he sang songs by Hawley, Chadwick, Fisher 
and Koevessy. As encores he sang, by the special request 
of Miss Leary, who was present, “Four Leaf Clover,” 
and a lullaby and the old English ballad, “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes.” 

Miss Bisbee played as piano solos “Allemande et Ga- 
votte,” by D’Albert; a group of Chopin pieces, the Schu- 
bert Impromptu in F minor, the “Liebestraum,” by Liszt, 
and the Grieg “Poem Erotique” and the “Norwegian 
Bridal Procession,” by the same composer. Miss Bisbee 
displayed ample technic, and particularly in the D’Albert 
and Schubert music virile qualities. She played the Cho- 
pin Waltz in D flat daintily, but her reading of the etude 
and preludes was somewhat extraordinary. 

Miss Alice Davis accompanied for Mr. Gregory. The 
A rather 
unusual thing, all the patronesses were present. Here is 
the list: Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. John Vinton Dahl- 
gren, Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, 
Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Miss Anita 
Lawrence, Miss Leary, Mrs. John J. Mason, Mrs. Edwin 
Parsons, Mrs. Frederick Pearson, Mrs. J. Fred. Pierson, 
Mrs. Louis James Pooler, Mrs. Frederick Sheldon, Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, Mrs. 
Edwin A. Stevens, Mrs. J. Atwater Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Egerton Winthrop. 

Mrs. Victor Sorchaur, Mrs. William Grosvenor, of 
Providence, R. I.; Luigi Mancinelli, the operatic con- 
ductor, and Mrs. Mason, one of the wealthiest and most 
influential residents of Mexico City, Mexico, were also in 
Gregory, and 


room was crowded with fashionable women 


the audience. Mancinelli has indorsed 
“coached” him in a number of his songs, and last Thurs- 


day was particularly demonstrative over the young singer. 








Morgan Chamber Music Club. 


The second concert of the Morgan Chamber Music 
Club was given at Mrs. J. W. Miller's, 113 East Thirtieth 
street, on Wednesday, January 9, 1901, and was greatly 
enjoyed by a large and distinguished company of music 
The quartets played were by Haydn and Bee- 
thoven. The playing of the quartet in the last named 
was nearly perfection. At lease nothing could have been 
finer than their reading of the sublime adagio—one of the 
jewels of quartet literature. 

The next concert will be given Wednesday, January 23, 
at Mrs. J. West Roosevelt’s. 


lovers. 





Frieda S‘cnder. 

On account of the sudden death of her father Miss 
Frieda Stender lost an excellent oportunity to sing with 
the Sembrich Opera Company in Boston last week as 
Siebel in “Faust,” which offer was made to her. The 
poor young lady was so grief stricken that she felt she 
could not face the public in her bereavement, although 
she appreciated the offer, and knows she missed a big 
chance. 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE 2), DRESDEN, December 28, 100. 


HEN we read a novel in which the 
personages are vigorously traced, 
these are graven upon our mind ac- 
cording to a silhouette, which rests 





there invariably.” Whosoever wrote these words I re- 
member not, but they came to me when glancing back on 
the artistic personages who appeared here this season. 
There were only few who impressed us. Among singers 
the most prominent were Hertha Ritter, Ludwig Wiill- 
ner, Luise Ottermann and Therese Behr 

Alexander Ritter, 
the composer Never 
have I heard Schumann’s “Frauenliebe” cycle given so 


The first mentioned—a daughter of 
is a Lieder singer of high order. 


convincingly as by this gifted artist, whose interpretative 
powers are wonderful. What depth of feeling and suffer- 
ing in the last song, for instance, which—such as repro- 


With a vocal- 


ist’s deep sentiment and noble conception, in conjunction 


duced on the occasion—was a revelation. 


with the congenial treatment of the accompaniment on 
the part of Mr. Von Baussnern, she sang her way straight 
into her hearers’ hearts. 

Ludwig Willner is well known as a song interpreter 
f superior intellectual gifts, who by his thorough musi- 
His readings did not 


cal delivery compels admiration. 
impress me as immediate outbursts of sentiment, but as 
grand results of intelligence and thought. The program 
comprised works from Schubert, Brahms, Hugo Wolf 
and Schumann, all of the songs chosen breathing nothing 
but “Weltschmerz” and melancholy. 

Other artists having appeared here were Pauline Hoff- 
mann, of Munich; she was declared a piano virtuosa of 
note, possessing technic; intellect and a certain amount 
of sentiment; Edmond Monod, who proved himself to be 
a pianist of much promise, especially successful with his 
Some of his efforts (Schubert and 
“Papillons”) were sadly marred through a lack 


Chopin selections 
Schumann 
of rhythmical sense. His beautiful singing touch reflected 
much credit on his teacher, Varette Stepanoff, an exqui- 
site exponent of the Leschetizky method at Berlin 

The second and third Philharmonic concerts, under the 
able management of Herr Ploetner, introduced Lola 
Beeth, a much heralded Vienna singer, who did not quite 
realize expectations; Berthe Marxe, Sarasate and a Dutch 
singer, Tilly Koenen, all artists of well-known fame. 

At the Royal Opera Rossini’s “Barber” was given a 
reading the other night with a guest, Mr. Geissler, of 
Breslau. He carried his role through with considerable 
Stage routine, lacking, however, that agility, spirit and 
grace which so necessarily go with the part. Padilla in 
former years was an ideal Figaro, and Von Schuch is an 
ideal conductor of Rossini’s music. Herr Hagen—con- 
trary to expectations—directing on the occasion, the au- 
dience felt rather disappointed. The two chief singers, 
Frau Wedekind, Rosina, and Giessen, her lover, though 
both vocally admirable, left much to be desired histrioni- 
cally. Both being mediocre actors, one fails to under- 
stand why they do not at least pay greater attention to 


dressing and a more adequate make-up for the stage 
Frau Wedekind, especially, ought to be more careful of 
her personal appearance. Apart from these side attri- 
butes, both artists are vocally unique, Wedekind-Rosina 
having even technically improved in her part 

Otto Ernst’s new play, “Flachsmann als_ Erziehr,” 
scored a huge success at the Albert Theatre.’ Messager’s 
operetta, “Brigitte,” achieved favorable criticisms at the 
Residenz Theatre. On this stage a most interesting re 
production occurred by Dresden’s Literary Society, viz., 
the bringing out of two novelties, Strindberg’s “Glau- 
biger” (“Galdenarer”) and Maeterlinck’s “L’Intruse,” both 
remarkable literary productions, given to invited au- 
diences. 

Aldo Antonietti, who won such ample recognition here 

last spring as a soloist in the sixth royal symphony con- 
cert, made his artistic entrée at Prague last month. Ac- 
cording to reports in the Prager Tagblatt and the Bohemia 
(being the papers I happen to come across), the young 
Italian violinist took his audience by storm. The critics 
laud his technic, his soul, temperament and his fascinating 
tone, as well as his personal magnetism. Johannes Lau- 
terbach was the first in Dresden to recognize his great 
natural endowments. About his further appearance at 
Berlin you will have been informed already by Mr 
Floersheim. 
- Now Christmas holidays have set in there is, musically, 
a little rest—a “breathing spell”—very sorely needed in- 
deed, for there is decidedly too much music in the world 
at present. Dresden alone boasts of eighteen chamber 
music soirées, fourteen symphony concerts (of which 
more anon), &c. Jean Louis Nicodé therefore has closed 
his subscription recita!s, which fact, nevertheless, is much 
to be regretted, i« viccdé is a musician and conductor 
ol great importance. 

Private social functions, dinner parties, musicales, at 
homes, &c., in American circles here were many and bril- 
liant. Your correspondent attended a charming enter- 
tainment given by Mrs. De Soto in her pleasant home, 
where members from the “créme de la créme”—officers, 
artists and smartly dressed ladies—highly enjoyed them- 
selves. Another delightful evening was spent at Mr 
Sieberg’s, the New York composer, on which occasion 
his guests delighted not only in an exquisite dinner but 
in music as well. Some days later one of Mr. Sieberg’s 
compositions, a “Silver Wedding March,” was brought 
out by the Trenkler Band in one of his concerts. It is a 
noble work, brilliantly orchestrated, upon which the com- 
poser was highly complimented. The piano score just 
out was edited by A. W. Rost, of Dresden. (Hofmeister, 
Leipsic.) 

Miss Virginia Listemann, daughter of the Chicago vio- 
linist, made her public début at a concert on November 
30. She gave songs from Ludwig Hartmann, Schumann 
and Hildach, gaining much favor with both public and 
press. Another gifted student (also a Chicago girl) is 
Miss Conway, who was heard to advantage in one of 
Natalie Haenisch’s musicales. She was beautifully ac- 
companied by Dr. Rabl, of the Court Opera 

Crescenzo Buongiorno, the Italian composer, a resident 
of Dresden, whose new opera, “Das Madchenherz,” I 
mentioned in a previous letter, will hear his work per- 
formed at Cassel beginning of February. Buongiorno, 
a graduate of the conservatory at Naples, is a pupil of 
Paolo Serrao, who is said to have taken much interest in 
his musical development. He composed two other 
operas, “Etelka,” produced at Prague, and “La festa del 
Carro,” given in Leipsic. He is referred to as a talent of 
distinction and power, possessing imaginative gifts, tem- 
perament, intellect and a strongly pronounced humorous 
vein. Dresden critics will attend the performance of the 
opera at Cassel. 

Bungert’s “Nausikaa,” forming one part of the Odyssee 
cycle, is in preparation, and will be the next novelty 
brought out at the Court Opera. A. INGMAN 





The Norwegian National Hymn. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. | | 9 


WAS very much surprised to learn from the article 
in your paper on “National Hymns,” by Her 
mann Abert, that Norway was without a national 
air. I suppose the learned German doctor has 





concocted his opus from some music books in his study 
without ever having been in touch with the countries or 
the inhabitants of the countries he is writing about. If 
he had had a talk on his subject with a Norwegian, even a 
farmer living in the most remote part of Norway could 
in a short time have convinced him of his mistake as 
regards this country—supposing that he understands by 
a national hymn an air whose text and melody is loved 
by the whole people, is on the lips of everybody, old and 
young, and, like the flag, is used on all official occasions 
as an acknowledged uniting symbol 

In Bjérnson’s “Yes, We Love This Country,” with 
music by Richard Nordraak, the Norwegians have such 
a song. Nordraak, a cousin of Bjérnson, was one ot 
Norway's most promising musical geniuses, and his early 
death at the age of about twenty-three years was most 
lamented. He was the first who clearly perceived what a 
great trésor the Norwegians have got in their folk songs 
for the development of a distinctly national art and Grieg 
frankly admits what influence the enthusiastic Nordraak 
Though Mr. Abert finds 


the music to Bjérnson’s song commonplace, and there- 


had on him and his later work 


fore resolves that Norway does not possess a national 
hymn, the Norwegian people have decided otherwise, and 
are so pleased with Nordraak’s music that they now in 
tend to show their thankfulness to the creator of their 
most beloved air by erecting him a monument in Chris- 
tiania 

Ihe music is, in spite of the German doctor, very char 
acteristic; its ascending and descending scales in a very 
strong manner suggesting the rugged country, with its 
proud but rather angular inhabitants. It is in a much 
more extensive sense the one national! hymn ol its coun- 
try than “King Christian Stood by the Lofty Mast,” which 
song Mr. Abert gives as Denmark's national hymn. The 
popularity of the Norwegian song is not limited to its 
country. It is sung with predilection by the Swedish, 
Danish, yea, even Finnish brothers 

At last an interesting incident, that perhaps shows a 


little narrowness in a purely artistic matter, but also 
makes plain how highly esteemed this song is by the Nor 
wegians, and how well it deserves in the words’ truest 
meaning to be called their national hymn. A few years 
ago Gunar Heiberg wrote a satirical play, in which he 
among other things ridiculed the way his countrymen, 
drunk or sober, at all possible or impossible occasions, 


e English composer 


maltreated their beloved hymn rl 
Fritz Delius wrote some music to the play. In one 
part he tried musically to illustrate the above mentioned 
persiflage by using the hymn as a motive. People got 
terribly enraged; night after night the music was drowned 
by the noise from the audiences The composer was 
thrown out of his hotel, a shot was fired at the con 
ductor, and after a week's time the direction had to with- 
draw the music altogether ALF KLINGENBERG 


159 East Eighty-second street, New York. 


American Institute Song Recital. 


Miss Marie A. Schwill, mezzo-soprano, will give a song 
Applied Music, 212 
January 18 


recital at the American Institute of 
West Fifty-ninth 
The program will include numbers by Bach, Brahms, 
Franz, Richard Strauss, old and modern French and Eng 


street, Friday evening 


lish songs, and an interesting group of “Rose Songs,” by 
Philip zu Eulenburg. E. Presson Miller will be the ac- 


companist 
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37 AVENUE BRUGMAN, 


Brvusse.s, December 24, 1900. ‘ 
LLE. JEANNE PETIT, so much applauded 
at the Galeries Theatre last year, has made 
a brilliant début in operette at St. Peters- 
burg. 
OGoA® 

“L’Apollonide,” the lyric drama of Franz Servais, exe- 
cuted last year at the theatre of Carlsruhe under the di- 
rection of Felix Mottl, is at this moment in study at the 

theatre of Weimar, the classic theatre of Germany. 


OG®A® 


Mr. Jacobs, the master of the violoncello, will leave De- 
cember 25 for Russia, where he will give a series of con- 
certs. He will remain until February 1, 1901. 


©A® 


At the Conservatory the rehearsals of Gluck’s “Armide” 
progress admirably. Madame Bastien (Armide), Mlle. 
Bourgeois (la Haine), and Messrs. Séguin and Hender- 
son (Hidraot and Renaud), give a cohesion to the inter- 
pretation of this opera from which one can anticipate a 
big success for the concert of the 24th inst. 


, 


©Aa® 


The directors of our theatres are constantly on the look- 
out for attractions and innovations. It is not more than 
fair then than to signalize to them the initiative taken by 
the Paris Opéra Comique. The director of this theatre at 
the representation of Charpentier’s “Louise’’ invited a cer- 
tain number of workwomen, because the heroine of the 
opera is a workwoman. Similarly he invited the “saute- 
ruisseaux” and notaries’ clerks to “La Basoche” of Mes- 
sager. The idea is of the latest politeness and could easily 
be applied in Brussels. As for the Monnaie doubt is 
not permitted; the opera of Charpentier will pass there 
in several weeks and Messrs. Kufferath and Guidé would 
not wish to show themselves iess,amiable than Albert 
Carré; our workmen have a finer evening “a 1|’ceuil” 
in perspective. And the principle is susceptible of exten- 
sion; one could justly invite the Protestant pastors to the 
“Huguenots,” the archers to “William Tell,” &c. It is un- 
derstood that the other theatres would follow the exam- 
pie. Messrs. Darmand and Reding would offer “Les Tis- 
serands” to the electors of Ghent and Bruges and the 
“Béguin” to the persons who have one sometimes. M. 
Munié would give the “Vie de Bohéme” before the de- 
scendants of Murger’s heroes, of whom there exist none 
to-day; Madame Maugé would open the doors of the Ga- 
leries to the vagabonds for the “Tour du Monde” and to 
the soldiers for the “Fille du Tambour Major;” Mr. Meu- 
gel, at the Vaudeville, would be no less hospitable and 
would authorize the agents of the railroads to take the 
“Train de Plaisir.” Our active and intelligent impresarii 


would find an indefinite choice of combinations and they 
would become even more popular than they are now—if 
such a thing is possible. 


©@A®O 


The subscription for the monument to the memory of 
Joseph Dupont has reached up to this time the amount 
of about 5,000 francs. To augment this total the commit- 
tee, in accord with Messrs. Guidé and Kufferath, who 
have devoted themselves to the realization of the work, 
have decided to organize a grand extraordinary concert 
with general rehearsal at the Monnaie. The féte will take 
place February 9, or else the day following the close of 
the theatrical season. 

; ®a® 


The resumption of “Don Juan” is announced for the 
24th. Very probably in the course of this week “Bastien 
et Bastienne,” « comic opera in one act by Mozart, dating 
from 1768, will be given. It is in reality a premiére, the 
libretto not having been translated into French until just 
recently, and it is with the adaptation of H. Gauthier-Vil- 
lars and G. Hartmann that this little work was presented 
last May at the Opéra Comique. “Bastien et Bastienne” 
will be interpreted by Mlle. Friché, Messrs. Forgeur and 
Dause. The premiére of the “Maladetta” is fixed for 
Christmas Eve. “Mignon,” with Mlle. Thierry and Mr. 
David, will pass at the end of the month. We will also 
have in January Madame Nuovina’s representations of 
“Carmen” and “La Navarraise,” and Madame Bastien’s 
début in “Iphigénie en Tauride.” At the end of Febru- 
ary premiére at Brussels of Mozart’s “Enlévement au 
Sérail,”” comic opera in three acts by Mozart. 


®A® 


The King, who since many years had not been seen at 
the Monnaie, assisted in the course of the week at a rep- 
resentation of “Lakmé,” and a few days later he went to 
applaud the nineteenth performance of Puccini's “Bo- 
héme.” Each time the Princess Clementine accompanied 
him. His Majesty seemed to take a great deal of pleas- 
ure in the music of Délibes and of Puccini. 


G®A® 


It is a noble and difficult artistic enterprise that, to have 
executed the “Messe Solennelle en re’ of Beethoven. 
The work requires numerous and disciplined collabora- 
tions and a strong preliminary initiative. These condi- 
tions were reunited at the Sunday concert of the Popu- 
laires Society. The Legia, that excellent society to which 
the choirs of lady amateurs from Liége had joined them- 
selves, assured everything necessary in the way of harmoni- 
ous force to the ensemble. In the vocal quartet of soloists 
the soprano of Madame Nordwier-Redingius stood out 
pure and full of style, -while Madame Geller-Wolter, 
contralto, and Rudolph von Milde gave proof of solidity. 
The tenor, Henry Hormann, lacked éclat, but compro- 
mised nothing. From a material point of view, excepting 
the very regrettable absence of a large organ, for which 
an orchestra more timid and less vibrant than usual did 
not make up, the united elements which Sylvain Dupuis 
directed well formed the choice phalange of big auditions. 
Perhaps it would be necessary to restitute to the “Messe 
en re” its cathedral perspectives to have some of the fer- 
vor which animates both public and interpreters at the 
German festivals; in a theatre we miss the special and 
mystic atmosphere of the church. One professes, it is 
true, that the work of Beethoven is not inspired by the 
purest sources of religious tradition. But it is only a 
fashion of speaking. Besides that the master precedes 
by grand dramatized plans the essential sentiments of the 
sacred actions which are first the deploration in sorrow, 
then the flights of faith toward the divine triumph all 
marked with traits of incomparable eloquence. The dom- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


inant impression would not without doubt be one of a 
collected emotion, but rather a sort of superior exulta- 
tion; David dancing before the ark. Joy after the libera- 
tion of the Being—is it not the ideal end that which the 
musician sings and the philosopher exalts? The mo- 
ments vifs, captivating in the best sense of the word, 
are very numerous in the “Messe en re,” and that is what 
gives it an aspect which contrasts so greatly with the 
gravity of the “plain chant,” or even the serene majesty 
of Bach’s works. It is, moreover, not forbidden to give 
one’s preference to the Messe in B minor, and this | 
would do immediately did I not find it useless to make 
comparisons. Of the five parts of the “Messe,” it is the 
first, the “Kyrie,” of such touching humanity, and the 
fourth, the “Sanctus,” which seemed to touch the audi- 
ence the most. In the latter is placed the really admirable 
dialogue of a violin solo with the choir and the vocal 
quartet; a seraphic vision capable of opening the skies, 
The soloist, Mr. Deru, was most justly applauded for his 
rendering of this most difficult fragment. During the 
whole of the séance the public warmly manifested in 
honor of the executants and of their chef, Sylvain Du- 


puis, who found himself nearly en famille. For it is 
Liége come en masse who triumphed al! along the 
line, and all the Bruxellois were charmed 

®A ® 


The Quartet Zimmer, Chaumont, Lejeune and Doehaerd 
gave the first of a series of five chamber music recitals at 
the Salle Erard on Thursday, December 6. The program, 
exclusively classic, for the début was composed of the 
Quatuor in D minor, No. 76, of Haydn; a duo for violin 
and alto in G major, of Mozart, and the Quatuor in B 
flat major of Beethoven. In spite of the fact that Mr. 
Zimmer is a most talented young violinist and excellent 
musician, I must confess that this first séance was a not 
very satisfying one. There was an abusive predominance 
of the first violin, although the execution was well finished 
and well cared for in detail. Especial mention must be 
accorded to the duo of Mozart, where the alto of Mr. 
Lejeune, mellow and subtle, gave great pleasure. The ex- 
cellent tone of the four artists and their evident ardor to 
do their best made one forget the slight insufficiencies of 
their work, and, this being their first seance, we hope in 
the second one to be able to notice a change, a step 
toward the higher standard which this association of 
young artists led us to expect from their efforts last year. 


©@A® 


Marix Loevensohn has just come back from England, 
where he obtained brilliant successes in London, Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham, Liverpool, Wakefield, Exeter, 
Torquay, &c. He has just been engaged by the Bourne- 
mouth Society of Classic Music for a festival of Belgian 
music, which will comprise the works of Gilson Van 
Dam, &c., and which will be placed under the direction of 
Louis Van Dam. Marix Loevensohn will there play the 
Concerto in D minor of the Belgian composer Jules de 
Swert and an unedited work of Louis Van Dam. 

®G®AaA® 

At the second Ysaye concert nothing but admirable 
works on the program! At the head figured the C major 
Symphony of Schumann, of which one knows the pro- 
found poetry and expressive life. The execution was €x- 
cellent—nobly ordained in the first movement, charm- 
ingly animated in the scherzo, of penetrating elevation in 
the beautiful adagio, and at last full of entrain in the 
triumphant finale. If the orchestra merited praise other- 
wise it is nevertheless in the symphony where it showed 
the most cohesion, the most surety allied to emotion. 
It is thus that the interpretation of the “Leonore” Over- 
ture, well understood and justly measured to its ideal 
betrayed slight waverings. Beethoven 


end it was, 
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was further represented by the grand air of “Fidelio,” 
sung by Mme. Ellen Gulbranson. As justified as is the 
big reputation of the cantatrice, her manner is not to my 
mind in complete harmony with the character of the 
piece. The classic bent of this one demands a more sus 
tained line of song, what one calls “le style” in the 
traditional sense of lyric declamation, such as, for ex- 
ample, practiced by the French school in Gluck. When 
at the end of the concert one heard Madame Gulbranson 
once again in the final scene of the “Crépuscule des 
Dieux” she deployed all the ampleur of her voice and 
diction and magnificently coped with the instruments 
unchained. The role of Briinnhilde is moreover the one 
which she interprets the best, underlining in a seizing 
fashion its tragic grandeur. What an unforgetful episode, 
moreover, that one where the undeceived Walkyrie, 
liberated from all sentiment, sacrifices herself on the 
funeral pile of Love, urging the gods themselves toward 
repose, toward the redeeming end. With the funeral 
march which precedes it, and in its prodigious synthetic 
reminiscence of all the Nibelungen drama, this scene can- 
not help but move anyone who thinks and feels in the 
presence of a work of art. Drama, poetry and music join 
themselves here on the most radiant of summits. Also the 
mass of listeners is seduced, carried away irresistibly, 
subjugated. The day was thus terminated under an im- 
pression of triumphant enthusiasm. 


®G®A® 


At the Monnaie Thursday evening honorable resump- 
tion of “Orphée,” which cannot pretend, however, to 
revive the strong impression felt a few years ago when 
the Monnaie, after a long oblivion, remounted the admir 
able work of Gluck. This is perhaps because the role oi 
Orphée is one of the most difficult to portray. It exacts 
a voice of rare timbre, and besides this a plastic senti 
ment which should make us forget the travesty. With 
Mile. Armand, for example, the vocal realization was ad- 
mirable; while another time Brema found singularly elo 
quent attitudes. Madame D’Hasty did not equal her 
predecessors. She did not impose herself authoritatively. 
We cannot, however, but acknowledge and praise her for 
her clearness of diction and her real intelligence of dra- 
matic situations. She had fine accents, harmonious ges- 
tures many times; but there ought to have been some 
thing more, which is only to be defined by the result— 
the vibration of the audience. Mlle. Gottrand in her turn 
does not exercise a great action on the public. She ac- 
quitted herself with zeal of the rather ungrateful plaints of 
Eurydice. Mile. Montmain was pleasing in the role of 
L’Amour, while Mlle. Friché agreeably gave the 
couplets of the Happy Shade. The ensemble, to remain 
true to tradition, was very good. One was much sur- 
prised at the complete darkness made in the theatre dur- 
ing the dramatic action. To me personally it is rather in- 
different. There are others, however, who prefer a half 
obscurity. Entire darkness benumbs some, perhaps; the 
fact is that the general atmosphere was anything but en- 
thusiastic. 

@®aAaege 


A French composer, Count® Eugen D’Harcourt, re- 
cently produced at the palace of the Countess of Flanders 
before a chosen few an opera which he has just finished, 
and which is entitled “Le Tasse.” The work, which Mr. 
Gevaert, who assisted at the séance, greatly admired, will 
be given shortly at the Lyric Theatre of Paris. 


Miss Bertha M. Kaderly. 


A YOUNG singer who, because of her long residence 

in Germany, is more widely known on the Conti- 
nent than in this country is Miss Bertha M. Kaderly, now 
of Chicago. The noteworthy critiques upon her voice and 
work which we quote from the leading music critics of 
Germany entitle her, nevertheless, to a place among the 
elect of art: 

Ferdinand Pfohl, Mus. Doc 
Leipziger Tageblatt 

“Miss Kaderly sang, among others, Schubert’s ‘Du bist 
die Ruh,’ ‘Lachen und Weinen’: 


writes of her in the 


Schumann’s wonderful 





BERTHA M. KADERLY. 


‘Sch6ne Wiege meiner Leiden,’ the ecstatic ‘Er ist ge 
kommen,’ by R. Franz, following later with songs by 
Brahms, ‘Wie bist Du meine Kdénigin’; Liszt, ‘In 
Liebeslust’; A. Jensen, the poetical ‘Klinge, klinge mein 
Pandero,’ and Rubinstein, whose ‘Neue Liebe’ the talented 
singer, after ceaseless applause, was obliged to repeat 
Miss Kaderly interpreted this list of classical compositions 
with excellent understanding and warm musical expres- 
sion. Her beautiful talent and distinguished style of 
singing will everywhere awaken hearty sympathy.” 

Bernard Vogel in the Leipziger Nachrichten writes 

“A lovely, impressive voice, both in the higher and 
lower registers, which throughout gives evidence of 
careful training, an intelligent, true and warm feeling 
which renders equally sacred and secular songs; a clear, 
almost faultless, German intonation, are the weapons with 
which she wins and proves herself a noteworthy concert 
May she become, in her American home, a 


singer. 





L.D.S 





For Dates and Terms address 
H. G. SNOW, 141 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


Eastern Representative : 


Western Representative: S. KRONBERG, 
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faithful exponent of the true heart and soul winning 
German lyrics.” 

Miss Kaderly’s voice is nominally a dramatic soprano; 
actually it combines the most striking qualities of both 
soprano and contralto, uniting an unusual range and 
volume to great depth and purity of tone. The tones in 
the lower register are thrillingly sweet and vibrant, while 
the upper tones are presented with lyric lightness and 
grace. The peculiar charm, however, lies in a roundness 
and richness of tone which may be compared to the wood 
winds in mellowness and color 

Miss Kaderly will doubtless be heard in concert early 
in the season 


Margulies Chamber Music Matinee. 
A* her second chamber music matinee at Mrs. Thur 
I 


yer’s residence last Wednesday afternoon Miss 
Adele Margulies gave abundant proof that women pian 
ists like her are not numerous. There is no need for an 
artist of her skill and ripe musicianship to shrink from 
giving public recitals. While she did not play any solos 
last Wednesday, her playing in the ensemble numbers 
revealed dominant qualities, qualities that never lose their 
efiect upon the discriminating listener. The pianist’s 
associates were again Schulz and Lichtenberg. The 
works played were the Mendelssohn Sonate in D major 
lor piano and ‘cello, and the superb Beethoven Trio in D 
major for piano, ’cello and violin 
In the Mendelssohn work the pianist has a number of 
solo passages, and in the adagio particularly Miss Mar 
gulies’ lovely musical touch was in evidence. In the second 
movement, Allegretto Scherzando, her piano accompani 
ment resembled the gambols of nature's springtime, the 
sparkling grace and winsomeness were all so truly Men 
While in the major key, too, the Beethoven 


trio is, of course, a deeper, nobler work, and Miss Mar 


delssohnian 


gulies surprised even her admirers with the spiritual depth 
she infused into it. The largo was worth coming miles to 
hear, for it was all so thoroughly in accord with the 
best Beethoven traditions, and these traditions do not al 
ways mean a severely academic reading 

The Thurber house was crowded with a fashionable 
but also a musical assembly The date of the next 
matinee is Wednesday, February 6, and the program will 
include the Rheinberger Sonata for piano and violin in E 
flat major, and the Rubinstein Trio in G minor, for piano, 
violin and ‘cello 

Miss Margulies has a studio at Carnegie Hall, and it is 
there where inquiries may be made about the remaining 
concerts in the series 


Kindergarten Music Building. 

Kindergarten Music Building, the Science of Music for 
Children, by Nina K. Darlington, of Boston, is the only 
one of its kind advertised to be taught in regular kinder 
garten normal training classes. It is fast becoming ac 
knowledged everywhere as a standard work. The mid 
summer classes for teachers will be held by Mrs. Darling 
ton, in Boston, at her studio, 1069 Boylston street 


Eduard Strauss Better. 


Rudolph Aronson wishes to state that the reports of the 
illness of Eduard Strauss are much exaggerated. Herr 
Strauss was only slightly indisposed. The far Western 
tour of the band has been a great success, and the Vien 
nese musicians will return to New York in February cov 
ered with glory and honors 


TOUR 


The Eminent Russian Pranist, 





L. H. MUDGETT, 





Beginning in November, 1900. 


New Music Hall, Huntington Ave. 
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Mrs, Flora Williams sang at a recent Y. M. C. A. meet- 
ing in Wheeling, W. Va.° 

\ vocal recital was given by Miss Florence MacNett 
in the Y, M. C. A. Auditorium, Warren, Pa., on the 3d. 

Mrs. E. J. Holsey, a graduate of the Oberlin Conserv- 
atory of Music, has opened a studio at Canton, S, Dak. 

The piano pupils of Miss Emma Pierce gave a recital 
in the Tribune Building, South Framingham, Mass., last 
week. 

Miss Trudeau, Marie Greenwood Gulberson and Miss 
Towner gave a musical program at Memphis, Tenn., on 
the 3d 

The Atheneum Choral Class gave the first of a series 
of three concerts in Belmont Chapel, Kansas City, Mo., 
on the ath 

Miss Hallock, pianist, gave a recital at Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, Pa., on January 15, assisted by Wil- 
liam Groppel. 

The recital and cantata given at Reese’s Opera House, 
Newnan, Ga., by the pupils of Mrs. Peavy’s music class 
attracted u large audience. 

Fourteen pupils of Mrs. Kate E. Wilson’s music class 
were heard in a piano recital last week at her home on West 
Gandy street, Denison, Tex. 

The second recital of the course at the Conservatory of 
Music, Harrisburg, Pa., took place in the reception room 
of that institution on the 3d. 

At Owego, N. Y., on the 4th, recital was given by 
pupils of Mrs. F. W. Abel, assisted by Griffin Puliz, vio- 
linist, and F, W. Abel, basso 

A Christmas piano recital was given recently in Rock- 
land, Me., atthe Pleasant street studio by the advanced 
pupils of Mrs. J. H. Willson. 

W. B. Hilton, organist of St. John’s Church, and a 
number of interested friends have determined to organize 
a college of music at Kingston, N. Y. 

Miss Caroline Lewis Gordon's recital for the benefit 
of the Free Kindergarten Association at Atlanta, Ga., 
was the leading social event of last week. 

\ dozen of the pupils of Miss Furber’s musical kinder- 
garten gave a recital recently in her studio in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Edith Wood, a violinist of Bristol, Pa., played be- 
fore the eleventh annual convention of the State Music 
Teachers’ Convention in Philadelphia last week. 

The Wolfram School of Music, Cleveland, Ohio, inau- 
gurated new classes in the history of the fine arts and 
the history of music, beginning Saturday, January 12. 

\ matinee musical was given December 28 at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association Hall, Rochester, N. Y., 
by the advanced pupils of John Streeter, professor of the 
violin 

At Knoxville, Tenn., a concert was given early in the 
month by Miss Carrie McDonald, Prof. Frank Nelson, 
Mrs. E. P. King, Miss Birdie Carter, Frank Darnell and 
Joseph Granger. 

A recital was given in the Universalist Church, Harris- 
ville, R. I., January 17, by Miss Bertha Burlingame, of 
Pawtucket; Miss Emma §S. Phillips, of Boston, and Mrs. 
Fred W. Perkins. 

A musical was given last week at the music studio of 
Miss Alzada J. Sprague, in Butler Exchange, Providence, 


HEINRICH 


MEYN 


BARITONE. 
Vocal Studio: 200 West 57th Street. 
Management: R E. SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. 





Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jaco¥y, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; wy Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; john 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public. 


Studio: 51 BAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








R. I., by Miss Marion A, Pettis, pianist, and Miss Alice 
Arnold Hunt, violinist. 

R. Capoul Cuttriss Warde, vocal teacher, will spend the 
winter in Minneapolis. 

Miss Helen Lathrop Perkins gave a song recital in 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Norwich, Conn., on the toth, assisted 
by F. W. Lester at the piano. 

Miss Jessie Doane’s pupils gave a recital at her home 
in Hapeville, Ga., on the 2d. Among the performers 
were the Misses Wilder, Miss Downing and Miss Smith. 

On the Ist a musical was given by some of the pupils of 
Miss M. Agnes Murphy, at her studio, Elmira, N. Y. 
They were assisted by Miss Teresa O'Connor, Miss 
Frances Fennell and Miss Mungovan. 

A recital by the piano pupils of Clarence G. Hamilton, 
with the assistance of Miss Edith Baker, soprano, and 
Miss Mary Pratt, violinist, was given recently at Mr. 
Hamiiton's studio, Providence, R. I. 

The Randolph, Vt., Musical Association has elected 
these officers for the ensuing year: President, Dr. A. C. 
Bailey; vice-president, A. H. Beedle; secretary, E. T. 
Salisbury; treasurer, W. E. Lamson. 

The second in Mr. Davis’ series of studio recitals was 
given in Odd Fellows’ Building, Taunton, Mass., last week 
by Miss Grace Townsend and Miss Florence M. White, as 
sisted by Mrs. J. A. Abbott, soprano. 

Miss Dorothy Ensminger, a former Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
girl, but who is now a prominent contralto soloist of 
Columbus, assisted by Mr. Barrington, baritone, gave a 
concert in Woodward’s Theatre, Mt, Vernon, recently. 

Edward and Ruby Spiro, the son and daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Spiro, of Bay St. Louis, Miss., possess 
remarkable talent for music, and their performances 
upon the violin suggest that they may become artists in 
the future. 

A musical was given at Hartford, Conn., recently by 
the Harmonic Quartet of Hartford, Mrs. Frances A. 
Smith, Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, Hubert L. Maercklein, 
and Elbert L. Couch, with Mrs. Harriet Crane Pitblado as 
accompanist. 

Miss Christine S. Yetter was assisted at her concert in 
Manchester, Mass., last week, by Miss Victoria Johnson, 
Miss May Naramore, Stanley R. Fisher, James Antrobus 
and Thomas J. Donlan. Mrs. Isadora Smith Bussey was 
the accompanist. 

Miss Mary E. Rouse, a graduate of the Royal Conserv- 
atory of Leipsic. Germany, now one of the directors of 
Potter College, Bowling Green, Ky., assisted by Mrs. 
Ed. Haubelt, gave a piano recital at Lusk’s Hall, Bren- 
ham, Tex., on the 3d. 

N. W. Littlefield, of Bangor, Me., who is conducting 
several singing schools on Mt. Desert Island, is also drill- 
ing a chorus of fifty voices for a concert at Southwest 
Harbor, to be given under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church early in January. 

Th most notable event of the season at Uniontown, 
Ala., was a recent recital and musical given at the Opera 
House by Miss Mary Brown and Miss Minnie Trotter, 
ot Nashville, both of whom have chairs in the faculty of 
Water Valley College, in Mississippi. 

At a concert to be given at St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, 
Conn., on January 31, the soloists will be Miss Florice 
Chase and William Gregory Rockwell, of Christ’s Church, 
Bridgeport; Miss Emma Spieske, Hartford, and Miss 
Bertha Vibberts, contralto, of Meriden. 

On the 2d, at Owego, N. Y., a concert was given at the 
First Methodist Church under the direction of George 
Lionel Hayes, of Binghamton. Those taking part were 
Brooks’ Orchestra, George Lionel Hayes, Crescent Musi- 
cal Club, Miss Emma Willard Ely, Miss Mary Field and 
Miss Dora Lillie. 

N. H. Burnham, leader of the Congregational choir, 
has been chosen secretary of the White River, Vt., Musi- 
cal Association. This organization proposes to hold its 


fourth annual musical festival at White River Junction 
next May, if sufficient interest is manifested in the matter 
by the music loving people at the Junction and the sur- 
rounding villages. 

Miss Ethel F. Gray, violinist, of South Manchester, 
Conn., gave a recital in Cheney Hall on Friday even- 
ing, January 11. Miss Gray was assisted by George 
Mahl, of Hartford, baritone, and A. W. Driggs, accom- 
panist, formerly organist of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 

Miss Estelle Conner occupies a conspicuous position 
in the musical world of Monroe, La., as a pianist. She 
studied two years under Dr. L. A. Bidey, of Hamilton 
Female College, at Lexington, Ky., and afterward grad- 
uated with honors from the New England Conservatory 
of Music at Boston, Mass. 

Thre was a production of Handel’s oratorio, “The Mes- 
siah,” at the Tootle Theatre, St. Joseph, Mo., recently by 
the St. Joseph Choral Society. The chorus of 150 voices, 
organized for the occasion by the Choral Society, with 
Mr. Sanley, leader; Miss Mary Lane, accompanist, and 
Joseph Kneer, concertmaster, was assisted by four vocal- 
ists, Mrs. Charles Howard Trego, Mrs. Edyth Evans 
Scully, Charles E. Sidlinger and Gustaf Holmquist. 

Concerts have been given at the Mark Hopkins Insti- 
tute of Art, San Francisco, Cal., during the forty-secona 
exhibition of the San Francisco Art Association, under 
the direction of Henry Heyman. Soloists who have ap- 
peared are Mrs. G. Arnold, Reginald Norris, Benj. Tuttle, 
P. Demetrio, Miss Marie Partridge, Miss Stella R. 
Schwabacher, Miss Rebecca Delvalle, Miss Edna Smart 
and Henry Heyman, violinist. Mrs. J. Batchelder 
was the vocal accompanist, and Emil Crueils organist and 
accompanist. 





Kaethe Pieczonka Walker. 

ME. KAETHE PIECZONKA WALKER, the solo 
’cellist of the Women’s String Orchestra, has been 
engaged as the ’cellist of the Von Moltke Trio. Monday 
evening, January 7, the new trio played at a concert given 
by the Hoboken Quartet Club, one of the wealthiest of 
the musical societies in the New Jersey suburb. The 
works played by the trio were Beethoven's masterly com- 
position for ‘cello, violin and piano, the No. 1 in the 
great master’s chamber music works, and a serenade ar- 

ranged for the three instruments by Ludwig Liebe. 
Besides playing in the ensemble numbers, Madame 
Walker appeared as a soloist at the concert, her solo 
number being Goltermann’s beautiful Concerto in A 
minor. The fair ’cellist’s playing denotes a deep and 
sympathetic nature, the kind of nature that never fails to 
make ‘cello playing effective. Madame Walker’s school- 
ing is of the best, and her art sincere and convincing. 
At the recent Lachmund musicale Madame Walker played 
as soloist, and she has filled other engagements at private 
houses. She is booked as soloist for an important con- 
cert in Newark, N. J., and it is expected will be heard in 

New York during the season. 


Ruby Cutter. 


HE closing entertainment of the Choral Union course, 
at Providence, R. I., was given last week when Miss 
Ruby Cutter was one of the soloists, “Melusina” and “The 
Rose of Avontown” being two of the works, Miss Cutter 
also singing the “Frulingstimmen” waltz song of Strauss. 
The local critics were loud in their praise of Miss Cut- 
ter’s works. She has a lyric soprano voice of extensive 
compass, and her high notes in “The Rose of Avontown” 
rang out clear and sweet above the women’s chorus. Her 
performance of the brilliant waltz song by Strauss displayed 
a fine mastery of vocal technic, her trills and runs being 
faultlessly portormet. 
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THE MUSICAL 





The Schumann Club, of Saginaw, Mich., is rehearsing 
“The Creation.” 

Yale’s musical organizations have this month been 
winning laurels in California. 

The Ensemble Music Club 
ing a series of interesting concerts 

The Musical Club, of Sherbrooke, Que., has been 
studying the life and works of Mozart. 

In April the Dorchester (Mass.) Choral Society will 


f Birmingham, Ala., is giv 


perform Gaul’s cantata, “Joan of Arc.” 

In the Auditorium, Greenwich, Conn., the Orpheus 
Club will give a concert on the evening of January 22 

[he Oratorio Club of Christ Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., will sing “The Messiah” at the church on January 
17 

“English Musicians” is the Albany (N. Y.) Ladies’ Mu 
sical Club’s January subject, which will include musical 
form 

The Choral Club, of Binghamton, N. Y 
“Elijah” preparatory to a presentation of the oratorio at 


is studying 


a festival in May 

Platon Brounoff, of New York, has been engaged by 
the Hornellsville (N. Y.) Musical Culture Club for a 
lecture recital on February 1 

The annual spring festival of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Choral Society will be held in the Opera House under Dr 
Gilchrist’s direction. 

January 11 was the annual “Flower Day” of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) St. Cecilia Society. One of the latest 
topics discussed by this club was “The Evolution of the 
Dance.’ 

To-day the Friday Morning Club, of Worcester, Mass., 
completes its series of Mendelssohn programs. Schu- 
mann is the composer whose works will next be con- 
sidered. 

Miss S. C. Very, of New York, who lectured this 
season before the Woman's Club, of Ambherst, Mass., 
speaks in high terms of the excellent progress which is 
being made by that organization 

The Schubert Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has ar- 
ranged an attractive concert to take place in the Audi- 
torlum on January 17, when Miss Helen Buckley and 
Mr. Steindel will be the soloists 

Wagner, Chaminade, English composers and miscellane 
ous topics wil respectively be considered by the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music’s Thursday Musical Club on Janu 
ary, 31, February 28, March 28 and April 25. 

On the evening of January 10, at the New York 
Woman's Philharmonic Society’s meeting, musical num- 
bers were contributed, the performers including Madame 
Maigille, Mrs. Knight, Miss Thornton and Miss 
Antoinette Glenn, a pupil of Mme. Von Klenner. 

This season the officers of the New York Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society’s piano department include: Board of 
directors Miss Amy Fay, chairman; Miss Sarah Eliot 
Newman, first vice-chairman; Mrs. James Dorrington, 


second vice-chairman; Mrs. E. C. Babcock, treasurer ; 
Miss Caroline Maben, Miss Angela Diller, chairman pro 
gram committee; Miss Kate Chittenden, Miss Marguerite 
Stilwell, Miss Mary F. Sinclair, Mrs. G. Washbourne 
Smith, auditor; Miss Julia E. Hard, secretary 

Reception committee—Mrs. E. Benjamin Ramsdell, Mrs 
Orestes Cleveland, Miss Louisana Durant 


The Virgil Method. 


Editors The Musical Courier 

HE “warm friend,” I see, has for a third time 
let loose his artille ry ol words on the Clavier 
method, but, as Shakespeare says,““His words 


have grown so false, I am loath to prove 





reason with them.” His is evidently a case of “words 
hunting for ideas.” If he only continues the hunt long 
enough, and can keep himself from believing his own 
statements, he may in time know the truth as it is 

I have not the time now to expose his ignorance of the 
mechanism of the piano; with your permission I may 
do so later. I must, however, in self-defense show up 
his ignorance of a right use of the Clavier and method in 
teaching touch. He tells us what a “skillful pianist” can 
do. I grant it. A skillful pianist, if skillful enough, can 
do anything he chooses, and he has a perfect right to, if 
only he does it. “Warm friend” dilates at some length 
upon the Clavier clicks, in connection with the skilliul 
pianist. I wish to say that the skillful pianist has no 
more use for the clicks of the Clavier than Dr. Hanchett 
a full grown man—I mean physically—has for his first 
pair of boots. If a fond mother had preserved them, he 
might now look upon them as a matter of curiosity; he 
would doubtless see, though, the absurdity of attempting 
any actual use of them. The object of the clicks is to 
educate the fingers. The fingers of the skillful pianist 
are already educated. The Clavier method is an educa 
tional method; it administers clicks to those only who 
need clicks. 

The beginner in music has neither a cultured ear nor 
trained fingers. The sensible teacher at once takes in the 
situation—now only a possible player must be made a rea 
player. If the teacher is simply a musician and not an 
educator, he at once begins at the piano; the pupil plays 
keys, produces tones, attempts tunes, and all with no 
proper preparation; consequently without intelligence, 
but with free play in the forming of every conceivable 
wrong habit. This is the way Dr. Hanchett began—he 
has given me a history of his beginning—and now after, 
as nearly as I can learn, thirty-five years’ study he is far 
from being a skillful pianist. Had his first teacher been 
an educator, he would have said to himself: “The first 
instruction is clearness; the first es- 


essential element o 
sential element of clearness is simplicity; the first essential 


clement of simplicity is singleness. I cannot at the 
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piano make every point clear ] cannot present subjects 
simply and singly; there are too many things to be done, 
the complications are too great, the mind cannot possibly 
centre itself on a single thing, for all is a complication ol 
uncertainties.” 
first proper use of a table, and then of such an instru 


Had he reasoned thus and made from the 


ment as the Clavier, with its 2 ounce touch and its down 
and up clicks, mind, muscles, nerves and fingers would, 
from the outset, have been brought under such pertect 
control, that the young genius would have been the pos 
sessor of greater artistic playing skill at sixteen than he 
has to-day. Dr. Hanchett says 

It follows, then, that persistent use f the Clavier in practice by 


one who conceives that to be a true legato touch which will produce 


simultaneous up and dowr ch t ge playing nnot bu 
rifice nusical beauty t technical clearnes und mechanics 8 
sertiveness, and the longer the practice is continued the more firmly 


will the habit of faulty touch be established 
' 


Here again our “warm friend” shows his utter igno 
the Clavier method. No Clavier teacher who is 


rance Oo 
a pupil of mine and teaches as he has been taught ever 
uses the double clicks in passage practice rhe up and 


down clicks are used only in slow and short passages, 


and for no other purpose than to secure supple condi 
tions, a perfect equality and balance of finger action; in 
short, intelligent and accurate control of finger move 
ments. When such control of conditions and of finger 
action has been secured the piano is brought into use, 
and the pupil is given special passage exercises in stac 
cato and legato, to be practiced with mezzo power the 
latter to secure a right condition of muscles—the staccato 
to be made as detached as possible, the legato as con 
nected as possible, without the least offensive overlapping 
ol tones The effort is to make all possible difference be- 
tween staccato and legato Che great value of the finger 
control acquired by, in the early stages of progress, the 
use of the down and up clicks is most telling. The clicks 


rightly used give perfect finger control; thus equipped the 
player is able to make his fingers do anything his musical 
sense demands. Fingers that have not been brouglit 
under conscious control are never in sympathy with the 
musical feeling, therefore do not produce musical effects 
that are in harmony with the musical concept. Dr, Han 


chett is right when he says 


Any conception f touch can be worked it practically on the 
Clavie mn the ' h can be attained by making the 

pil produce at first ex y 8 iltaneous click s a magnificent 
foundation for any 1 thor that later may be deemed adv 


The clicks represent the rigi lea of the inventor im seeking 
a mechar meat { working * conception { the best 
method ' ' n ying 

The inventor has had no reason to change his original 
dea. In these last two quotations Dr, Hanchett admits 
all I claim for the Clavier and its clicks. We only differ 
n that he thinks he knows how to use them better than I 
do. I understand his object in writing these articles by 
reading between the lines 

I will suggest to Dr. Hanchett, if he be really honest 


in his assertion that the legato of my pupils is faulty, that 
we arrange for him to play in competition with several 
who have been studying with me a year and a half or 
more to see whether it is a fact that the legato effects 
he advocates and produces are more musical than theirs 
In addition to the legato we will include a test in velocity, 
n which quality of tone will be specially considered. I 
will ask three of the leading musical critics of New York 
to act as judges. I am working, and have been for thirty 
years, to establish correct and logical methods in teaching 
the piano. Dr. Hanchett’s efforts are to defeat me in this 
work. Now, if he declines to accept the test proposed, 
I shall infer that he is not seeking a just settlement of this 
question, and I think the public will regard it in this light, 
and his influence against educational reform will have no 


A. K. Virer 


injurious effect 


The second of the pupils’ recitals for piano sight read 
ing will take place this coming Saturday, at 3 o'clock p. m 
at Miss Wiener’s studios, 301 and 302 Carnegie Hall. The 
first was enjoyable, and the exhibition of sight reading by 


pupils of various ages most gratifying and interesting 
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Boston, January 12, 1901. 


J. Melville Horner will give a song recital for the Canta- 
brigia Club at the Newtowne Club on Friday, January 17. 

The Milton Philharmonic Society, the newly organized 
Milton chorus, gave its first concert on Thursday evening 
at Associates’ Hall. The soloists were Miss Helen Wright, 
T. A. Schroeder, Miss Blanche Crafts, Mrs. I. B. Spafford, 
accompanist. Thomas Anstey was conductor. 

Works that will be sung at next autumn’s Music Festival 
in Worcester are Mr. Chadwick’s new composition, “‘Ju- 
dith,” and “The Beatitudes.” 

Mrs. Caroline Gardner Clarke and George Proctor will 
be the artists at the third Music Students’ Chamber Con- 
cert in Association Hall Tuesday evening, January 22. 

The large auditorium of the Faelten Pianoforte School in 
Steinert Hall was filled on Wednesday with about a hun- 
dred of fair young music students who are preparing them- 
selves in the teachers’ training class to occupy responsible 
positions in their branch. Mrs. Reinhold Faelten lectured 
on “The Necessity of Ear Training,” being assisted by the 
popular director of the institute, Carl Faelten. Mrs. Fael- 
ten, well known in local musical circles, pointed out in a 
drastic way to the entirely unsatisfactory result of musical 
instruction in our public schools, and even academies, which 
chiefly arose out of the lack of ear training on the part of 
teacher and pupil. Instead of filling the latter with theo- 
retical knowledge, which he did not know how to use prac- 
tically, his natural musical inclination should be developed 
or led into sound channels. Under the present system the 
teachers themselves were mostly not sufficiently trained to 
exercise a healthful influence upon the ear of the scholar. 
The next lecture of the teachers’ training class will take 
place the coming Wednesday at 12 o’clock noon. On the 
evening of the same day at 8 o’clock a very interesting re- 
cital will be given in Steinert Hal! by students of the 
Faelten Academy, for which occasion an excellent program 
has been selected. The proceeds are used for the “scholar- 
ship fund,” which enables talented students with limited 
means to continue or finish their course. 

The sixth evening in the faculty course at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, which took place in Sleeper 
Hall last Wednesday evening, was given by Clarence B. 
Shirley. Mr. Shirley has a fine stage presence, and sings 
in an artistic manner. His program was well selected as 
well as well rendered. He was assisted by Mrs. Charles 
A. White and J. Wallace Goodrich. 

Mrs. Minnie Little Longley, the pianist, will play the 
Hofmann Trio, assisted by Daniel Kuntz and Alexander 
Heind! of the Symphony Orchestra, at the MacDowell 
Club February 9. 

Miss Georgia B. Easton, a pupil of Everett E. Truette, 
will give an organ recital in Trinity Church, Lawrence, 
January 16. She will have the assistance of Mrs. Laura 
Henry, pianist, also a pupil of Mr. Truette, and Miss 
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bers will be Concerto in B flat, Handel; Canon in B 
minor, Schumann; Overture to “Athalia,’ Mendelssohn, 
and Grand Cheeur in A flat, Salomé. 

The Boston Women’s Symphony Orchestral Society, 
of which Mrs, Eugene M. Holden is president and Arthur 
W. Thayer conductor, will give two concerts during the 
present season. They will take place in Copley Hall on 
the evenings of January 23 and April 16. 

The largest audience that has assembled at one of James 
W. Hill’s recitals in the Copley Square School of Music 
listened with pleasure on Tuesday to the program played 
by Miss Mary Sawyer, one of Mr. Hill’s most promising 
pupils. Miss Sawyer strengthened the fine impression she 
made at the October recital. She has much talent and 
marked musical ability. Especially good was her playing 
of the Raff-Sinding and Mason numbers. Mr. Maynard, 
who assisted Miss Sawyer, gave much pleasure with his 
singing. 

On Wednesday evening Miss Alice Kimball, a pupil of 
Katherine Lincoln, gave a recital at Miss Lincoln’s studio 
in the Pierce Building. Miss Lincoln is enlarging her 
scope of teaching by making weekly trips to New York, 
where she already has a number of pupils 

Miss Aagot Lunde has been invited to sing at a musical 
given by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 

The first concert of the sixth season of The Singers 
was given in Bray Hall, Newton Centre, on Thursday 
evening of last week. The hall was full of the representa- 
tive people of the Newtons. The program, which was 
divided into two parts by a short intermission, opened 
with the cantata “Klaerchen of Eberstein.” The solo 
parts were taken by Miss Edith Torrey, Miss Mary Porter 
Mitchell and H. A. Thayer. The “Klaerchen” was given 
for the second time in this series of concerts. Some of 
the chorus work was especially fine and all was good 
and all the parts were sung with intelligence and expres- 
sion. This was followed by three selections for the 
violin by Jacques Hoffman, of the Symphony Orchestra. 
The second part opened with “A Romance,” by Heinrich 
Hoffman, a charming selection which would improve to 
the hearer by repetition. The chorus “Within my father’s 
garden fair” was especially melodious and was sung with 
smoothness and delicacy, in contrast with the full and 
animated chorus just preceding. Part songs were sung 
in the romance by Mrs. Barrows, Miss Logan, Allen 
Prescott and Mr. Hayes, with a four-handed accompani- 
ment by Miss McLellan and A. J. Fairbanks. The chorus 
by Grieg, “Recognition of Land,” a triumphant number 
with baritone solo Ly Mr. Farwell, brought the concert 
to a close. George A. Burdett was the able conductor 
and Mr. Fairbanks the accompanist. 

Mme. Etta Edwards announces a recital for Friday 
evening, January 25, in Steinert Hall. 

On Monday evening, January 21, the pupils of Hermaa 
Hartmann, the violin teacher, will give a recital in Stein- 
ert Hall. 

A series of morning concerts are to be given at the 
Westminster on the second and fourth Mondays of each 
month, The first is to be January 28. Miss Barteaux will 
be the soloist. 

The second recital of chamber music at the Grundmann 
Studios will occur to-morrow (Sunday). The artists 
are Franz Kneisel, Alwin Schroeder and Arthur Whiting. 
The third recital takes place February 3. 

Next Tuesday afternoon, January 15, Harold Bauer will 
give his fifth and last recital of the season in Steinert Hall. 
He will play the following program: Sonata in B minor, 


* 
Chopin; Prelude and Fugue, No. 3, in D, Bach; Cap- 
priccio in B minor, Brahms; Romance in F minor, 
Tschaikowsky; ‘“Feux Follets,” Liszt; Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue, César Franck, and “Faschingsschwank,” 
Schumann. } 

Miss Lucie Tucker will soon give a recital at Steinert 
Hall, assisted by Daniel Kuntz, first violinist, of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

The Chromatic Club at its meeting Friday morning 
presented an attractive program, including Beethoven's 
Trio in C minor, op. 1, No. 3, played by Mrs. M. A. Far- 
rington, piano; Mrs. Connor, violin, and Mrs. Georgie 
Pray Laselle, ‘cello; song, “Endymion,” by Liza Leh- 
man, sung by Mrs. Helen Hunt; piano solos, “Etude,” 
by Leschetizky, and “Cracovienne Fantastique,” by 
Paderewski, played by Miss Alexander; two Gypsy 
Songs, by Dvorak, given by Mrs. Hunt, and three violin 
solos contributed by Mrs. Connor, a Nocturne, by Field- 
Singer; “Spanischer Waltzer,” by Centola, and Madrigal, 
by Simonette. 

The Brookline Trio Club met at the house of Mrs 
Thatcher Loring on Wednesday 

The annual recital of the pupils oi Mrs Eva Waterman 
Holgate took place at Winchendon on Saturday afternoon. 

Miss Alice Robbins Cole, who has sung several years 
at the North Church, Salem, gave a song recital last week 
at Academy Hall to a fashionable and highly appreciative 
audience. She was assisted by John S. Codman and Clay- 
ton Johns, both of this city. 

Miss Louise E. Trowbridge, of Newton, announces a 
subscription concert in the Hunnewell Club House, New- 
ton, Monday evening, February 18. She will be assisted 
by Miss Agnes B. Trowbridge, violinist, and Miss L, 
Mitchell, contralto. 

The arrangements for the testimonial on January 24 to 
Mlle. de la Motte are nearly completed. There will be a 
iull orchestra composed of Symphony men, led by Max 
Zach. The soloists will be Mrs. Caroline Shepard, so 
prano; Julian Walker, the baritone, from New York; 
Sullivan A. Sargent, basso; Miss Marie Nichols, violinist, 
and Mlle. de la Motte will herself play a nocturne by 
Chopin. 

On Monday afternoon at Mrs. George Shaw’s on New- 
bury street was the recital of Miss Lena Little and Clay- 
ton Johns. 

Those who have seen the interior of the new Chickering 
Hall are enthusiastic in its praise. Its situation on the 
street level will add much to the comfort of its patrons 
The auditorium is in keeping with the charming exterior 
of the building. February & is the date appointed for the 
opening concert, and Messrs. Chickering & Sons have 
kindly given the use of the hall to the Brooke House, a 
charity which will commend itself to everyone. Madame 
Szumowska, Pol Plancon and the Kneisel Quartet will be 
the artists to take part. The program in full will be an- 
nounced in a few days. 


Minnie Humphries Sings at Roseville. 


Mrs. Minnie Humphreys, soprano, was one of the solo- 
ists at Roseville, N. J., Presbyterian Church recently, and 
pleased greatly, by reason of distinct enunciation and su- 
perior voice. Her solo was Hughes’ simple, “Beulah 
Land,” which she sang with effectiveness, touching all 
hearts by its sweet promise. She also sang Verdi's trio, 
“Praise Ye,” and two gospel hymns, in all of which she 
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Miss Grace Lee Hess 


School for Supplementary Education. 


(Continued. ) 
RECENT letter was here devoted to the dis- 
/6\ cussion of a unique opportunity, in Paris, for 
OS the acquisition or continuance of supple- 
mental education in artistic and literary mat- 


ters and in the French language. 

This while residing under a roof covering all the com- 
forts and refinements of an American home, and the taste, 
culture and language of the French capital. 

This, too, under the direction of a refined and educated 
American lady, herself a resident of Paris for years, but 
known to our best people at home for her own qualities 
and for her elevated ideas in regard to the culture and 
progress of woman 

It was shown how Miss Hess, on coming to Eu- 
rope herself in search of this very thing, found the way 
blocked by difficulties of all kinds, difficulties impossible 
to surmount by any amount of will power or degree of 
intelligence. 

Out of this hopeless and discouraging search instead of 
discouragement grew the unique and valuable system 
which has since come to have a world wide reputation 

The first feature of this was the home or dwelling prob 
lem. The discomfort, unhealthiness, danger and home- 
lessness of the average foreign stopping place to the 
chance student has been too thoroughly discussed in*these 
pages to need touching upon in this connection 

That ladies pursuing a course of development of any 
kind should be, first of all, made free from worry, incon- 
venience and household disadvantage of all kinds was the 
first wise and logical decision of Miss Hess. A movement 
in this direction was her first effort. 

With that horror of the housing together of a great 
number of persons which is shared by all nice people, 
Miss Hess decided that not more than eight or ten people 
should ever unite with her in any such endeavor at any 
one time. She next chose an ideal house in an ideal quar 
ter, furnished it in a manner to attract and educate the 
mind unconsciously. Aside from its material advantages, 
this home is a little museum of art treasures which Miss 
Hess has collected about her during her residence abroad 
There are historic and art relics, articles of furniture of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, paintings, etchings 
and pieces of sculpture of master genius, soft colors, gen- 
all things to please, attract and refine the spirit 
There is nothing “scho- 
No effort is evident 
or uniformity 


tle forms 
in the best sense of home life 
lastic,” rigid or banal in any room 
anywhere. There is no “house uniform,” 
save of spirit 

The next and most important point with Miss Hess 
was that those who shared her abode should be in no 
sense a rudimentary class. It should be no “girls’ school” 
in the accepted sense, girls being in general very well 
taught the rudiments at home. 

It should be rather a place in which ladies abroad, visit- 
ing or residing, young ladies or heads of families, 
mothers or relatives of students in the city, should have 
the privilege of keeping themselves au courant with the 
movement of the day in literature, art, language, rhetoric, 
history, the history of writers, painters and musicians; 
the contents of museums and intention of great monu 
ments and the aims of the art life—in fact, all those things 
which by the progress of our day have become essentials 
in the education and conversation of all women of posi 
tion or place. To women risen in position, but whos« 
early education in these special lines has not been suffi 
cient, this opportunity of supplemental education is in 
valuable 

Another charming feature of Miss Hess’ enterprise is 
that of special visiting arrangements for going to see the 
important artistic and historical features of the city of 
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Paris in connection with the study upon it. Visiting ex- 
cursions, under the direction of competent persons, are 
made to the churches, museums, towers and 
the city, as object lessons of the study upon them. The 
value of this to those visiting or residing in 


gardens of 


inestimable 
this city of historic and art treasure needs no dwelling 
upon. Even theatre and opera are seen in the same way 
Yet another delightful feature of all this is that, al 
though a certain system of digriity underlies all these 
movements, there is absolutely none of the rigidity of 
routine of the common school or seminary, so distasteful 
to ladies in general. There is no more routine in it all 
than there would be in a charming home in which the 
hostess joined with her guests in a combination for the 


settled purpose of employing their time to the greatest 
possible advantage and of keeping their minds from run 
ning to seed or to weeds 

A still more important and advantageous feature is this, 
that all the work is done in the French language. In 
study, visit, writing, reading, question and answer con 
versation all that is done is done in French. This is ob 
ligatory, and this is the one strenuous regulation about 
the place 

Miss Hess, in common with many other intelligent peo 
ple, has seen so much time, money and opportunity 
wasted by carelessness in this regard, and 
even after years of resi 


so much gen 
eral ignorance of the language, 
dence in the country, that she has settled upon this as the 
sole means of success in its acquisition. In this she de 
serves the unstinted praise and commendation of all in 
terested in the subject. 

The social side of life is not neglected 
fore been shown that Miss Hess has surrounded herself 
with a circle of the élite of French and American people 
as well as of people of merit and worth of other nations, 
in Paris. She gives most charming entertainments, at 
which these people are present, and at which the ladies in 
the house act as sister-hostesses, making presentations 


It has hereto 


aiding in conversation, arranging the rooms as to taste, 
or serving tea, all duties requiring the grace and finish 
which experience only gives. These entertainments are of 
two kinds, those of the circle of the hostess and those of 
the friends and acquaintances of the ladies themselves, in 
all of which the hostess lends her kindly aid and counsel 
Other details in regard to the actual educational work 
ing of Miss Hess’ home school will be later given. Suffice 
it here to add that, reception being limited to eight per 
sons, and this year’s quota being filled, sauf accident, it 
would be well for those desiring to avail themselves of the 
privilege for the coming year to address Miss Hess in 
time upon the subject. Her address is 145 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 
(To be continued.) 


Winkler’s Engagements. 


HE musicians of New York who have recognized the 
T talents of Leopold Winkler, the pianist, will be glad 
to learn that that artist is at last reaping his reward 
Winkler has been engaged by the Brooklyn Institute to ap 
pear with Fritz Kreisler on the 30th of this month. These 
two artists will play at the Brooklyn concert the Kreutzer 
Sonata by Beethoven, and each, of course, will play solos 

Winkler’s other important engagements will include: 
Soloist at the concert of the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra on March 17; Arion concert, Brooklyn, Sunday, Janu 
ary 20; at the Amphion, Brooklyn, January 27, and in 
February, at the concert by the Orange Woman's Club 


Carrie Nathan. 


Miss Carrie Nathan, a promising young singer, gave a 
concert at Knabe Hall on January 12. She sings with 
ease and intelligence, and handles her voice, which is a 
well placed soprano, with admirable skill. Miss Nathan 
will sing in New York this entire season 
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Costumes for “Vienna Life.” 
<9" AMSTRESSES and 


day completing costumes for the production of 


tailors are working night and 


“Vienna Life” at the Broadway Theatre on January 21 
next Rudolph Aronson and the management of the 
operetta company have spared no expense in order to 
render the production as perfect as possible 

“Vienna Life” deals with Tyroleans, Austrian lancers 
court ladies and gavotte girls, milliners, peasants and 
a host of liveried servants, so that the variety of costume 
is infinite. The Tyroleans in the last act are dressed in 
green, gray, black, wine color and turquoise, claborately 
decorated with chains and the national flower, the edel 
weiss. The dresses of the milliners in this act are special 
creations of Madame Dowling, and they will cost over 
$150 each. The colors are crushed strawberry or rose 
pink, brocaded silk Directoire dresses, with chiffon orna 
ments, immense panned velvet hats, with tall plumes and 
buckles. They are likely to be the talk of the town 

rhe next sensation will prove to be the uniforms of the 
lancers, of whom there are fifty in all. They are of the 
year 1801—blue and white, with high boots, ornamented 
with gold, and immense shakos, with tall, black plumes 
The men carry lances and the officers swords. Each sol 
dier has a magnificent cloak trimmed with fur and the 
Austrian arms embroidered on the gauntlets 

In the second act, the great ballroom scene, pastelle 
shades of all colors of the rainbow will prevail, men and 
women all in full court dress The gavotte dancers will 
wear Austrian yellow dresses; shaded to pale yellow, with 
the Austrian arms appliqued in chiffon and floral em- 
broidery. These dresses will cost over $100 each. The 
servants’ uniforms are wine colored, with gold and silver 
embroidery 
stage. 

The principals’ dresses are on even a more elaborate 
scale. Miss Stone’s first dress is Tyrolean green stamped 
velvet, with Empire coat and ornaments. Miss Jackson's 
first dress is a royal blue velvet riding habit, richly em 


In this act over 100 people will be upon the 


broidered in gold and applique, and her court dress is 
an azure blue Directoire trimmed with gold and ermine 
“Vienna Life” will be dressed de luxe, and the whole 
production will exceed Mr. Aronson’s well-known elab 
orate displays of the Casino 


Minnie Tracey in Concert. 


ee » Miss Tracey's successful appearance in her song 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall her services have been 
After sing 
which was recently pre 


greatly in demand for concerts and musicales 
ing in Handel's “The Messiah,” 
sented in Philadelphia, the following was said of her 


Miss Tracey sang her arias in a way that was greatly appreciated 
Philadelphia North American 


Miss Tracey has a vice exceedingly sweet and pure in quality 

und she sang with devotion.—Philadelphia Inquirer 
Recent Notices. 

Miss Tracey's v e is brilliant, powerful and one of good quality 
and her singing shows intelligence and experience Brooklyn Stand 
ard-Union 

Miss Tracey's singing yesterday displayed a strong voice of pleas 


ng quality and considerable temperament.—Brooklyn Times 


Miss Tracey has that rare gift, temperament. Her voice has the 
true dramatic timbre It warms in a climax and sweeps all before it 


New York Sun 


Mme. Von Klenner’s Reception. 
ROMINENT musical and literary people attended 
, Madame Von Klenner’s reception on the evening 
of January 9, when vocal selections were contributed by 
artists including Madame Von Klenner and Mme. Anita 
Lloyd. Miss Antoinette Glenn, a talented pupil of the 
former, played several piano solos, thus illustrating the 
her musical accomplishment. 
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MUSIC IN 





w BROOKLYN. 


EFORE assembling to hear the annual grand 
concert by the Brooklyn Arion under Brook- 
lyn Institute auspices at the Academy of Music 
last Thursday night, Germans, Americans 

and other nationalities rallied around the handsome prize 

which Emperor William sent over to the Saengerfest 
last summer. The fascinating figure of the minstrel of 
the thirteenth century, wrought in superfine silver and 
gold ornamentations, mounted on the ebony ped- 
estal, draped on either side with beautiful flags, was in 
One of the flags was a recent gilt 
As is well 





full view in the foyer 
to the Arion Society by the Ladies’ Chorus. 
known, the judges at the Saengerfest voted the prize 
jointly to the Brooklyn Arion and the Junger Maenner- 
chor of Philadelphia 

Despite the grippe weather last Thursday evening the 
joyous, festive air which our Teutonic 
friends infuse into their affairs. It was rather a strange 
those broad, honest physiognomies 


occasion had that 


mingling of elements 
from Williamsburgh, and the shrewd, calculating New 
England types from the Heights and Hill. 

Besides the Arion male chorus of 150 voices and the la 
dies’ chorus of 100 voices, there was an orchestra of forty- 
five men, with Ernst H. Bauer as concertmeister. Maud 
Powell, and all hats off to that glorious American artist, 
made her reappearance in her native country after two 
years of triumphs in Europe. Louise B. Voigt headed 
a quintet of singers, and Arthur Claassen conducted. The 
Arion Society repeated the Kaiser's prize song, the music 
composed by Fassbaender, a Swiss musician, and the 
poetry by Adolf Hachtmann, a resident of Brooklyn. A 
capella, the male chorus sang “The Sentinel’s Sweet- 
heart,” by Decker, and “The Forest King,” by Filke 

Of particular interest upon the program for the evening 
vas Louis V. Saar’s new ballad, “The Ancestral Tomb” 
(“Vatergrupt”), poem by Uhland. A brief review of the 
score, with leading themes illustrated, was published in 
Tue Musicat Courter last week. Saar has written noth 
ing better than the musical setting to a simple, yet beauti- 
ful, poem. The music perfectly illustrates the story related 
by the poet, and when a composer succeeds in doing that 
he has reached the highest level of musical invention. 

As we stated last week, the ballad is for male chorus, 
with baritone solo and orchestral accompaniment. The 
solo part was sympathetically sustained by Dr. W. John 
Schildge,.2 member of the Arions. Unfortunately a press- 
ing engagement out of town prevented Mr. Saar from at- 
tending the concert, but the writer was informed that he 
was present during the rehearsals. In all truth it must be 
stated the Arion Society never sang better, and the orches- 
tral accompaniment to the Saar compositions was carefully 
played. More spontaneity, however, would have added to 


the music, but as first presentations go the work went very 
well indeed. 
But there was one matter that can, under no circum- 


stances, be condoned, and that was the English translation ° 


of Uhland’s poetry printed alongside the original text. 
Such desecration should be made a State’s prison offense. 
Space does not permit printing here the entire poem and 
infamous English doggerel, but we will add the last stanza 
in both languages. The German: 

Die Hande that er falten 

Aufs Schwert, und schlummert ein, 
Die Geisterlaute verhallten, 


Da mocht’ es wohl stille sein. 
Uhland 


The English: 
With folded hands he presses 
His sword, and falls asleep; 
No longer call the sweet voices, 
Now silence reigns, long and deep. 
English version by Dr. M. Baker 

Could anything be more horrible than this pigeon Eng- 
lish poetry? It reads as if the office boy of the Brooklyn 
Institute had labored with a German and English diction- 
ary and completed the job. Anyhow, the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Department of Philology is requested to look into 
the matter. There is truly no need of translating poetry. 
If it is deemed essential (and it never is from the artistic 
standpoint) to let the audience know what the singing is 
about, a footnote in prose would answer the purpose. 

“Kénigin Waldlieb,” Meyer-Oberleben’s ballad, was 
sung by the Arion Society, augmented by the ladies’ cho- 
rus and the orchestra. Both choruses sang. in the selec- 
tions from “Lohengrin” and “Die Meistersinger.” Miss 
Voigt’s rich, dramatic voice easily dominated the singing 
by the quintet, and her skill as a singer prevented a fiasco 
of the Wagner selections. The singers associated with 
her were hopelessly unskilled and mediocre, and one of 
them, the contralto, appeared to be almost voiceless, This 
young woman, who was of heroic size, had evidently 
given considerable thought to her gown and coiffure. The 
orchestra played “Die Meistersinger” prelude roughly, 
but the first movement from Schubert's “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” was gracefully performed. 

Maud Powell, the star of the evening, carried all before 
her. She played with marvelous musicianship, showing 
that perfect intonation which has always characterized her 
performances. There is no use quoting technical phrases 
to describe how she played the two movements from the 
Mendelssohn Concerto—the Andante and Allegro. 

Brooklynites have not heard a violinist since 
played at a Seidl concert for them who played the Men- 
This gracious coun- 


Ysaye 


delssohn work with more authority. 
try woman of ours thrilled the musicians in the house, for 
no one applauded her more rapturously than the violinists 
With piano accompaniment, Miss Powell 
program number “Hungarian 


in the orchestra. 
played as her 
Scenes,” by Hubay, revealing in this performance a wealth 
of tone and temperamental quality that was astonishing 
She was recalled several times, and added as an encore the 
tender, poetic “Swan,” by Saint-Saéns 

Richard Burmeister, the distinguished pianist, and Mrs. 
the concerts as honored guests. 


second 


Burmeister attended 
They occupied one of the lower boxes with officers of the 
\rion 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss Adele Laeis Baldwin, the contralto, sang at a 
musicale last week given at the Knickerbocker Field 
Club. The concert was for the benefit of the building 
fund of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Flat- 


bush 
®A® 


Allison H. Wilson, the popular baritone of Toledo, 
Ohio, who during his stay there was engaged in church, 
concert and oratorio work, recently moved to this city. 
For three years Mr. Wilson was bass soloist of Trinity 
Episcopal Church choir, which is under the direction of 
Charles H. Thompson, formerly of St. John’s Episcopal 
choir of Brooklyn, Mr. Wilson is making his home with 
J. P. Thompson, 673 Vanderbilt avenue. 


®©®AaA® 


Hugo Troetschel gave his one hundredth organ recital 
Evangelical Church on Schermerhorn 
A review will be published 


in the German 
street last Monday evening. 
next week. 
®A® 
On Monday afternoon, January 7, Dr. Henry G. Han- 
chett began his winter series of analytical recitals, in Adel- 
phi Hall. “Fashions in Music” is the general topic of this 
series, which Dr. Hanchett will give consecutive Monday 
afternoons. Students ever find these Hanchett recitals a 
source of instructive interest, and music lovers, too, learn 
from them just what they require to enable them to ap- 
preciate what is good in music 
®A® 
Earl Gulick gave a song recital last night (Tuesday) at 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church for the benefit 
Details next week. 


®A® 


To-night (Wednesday), at Wissner Hall, the pupils of 
Alexander Rihm and Henry Schradieck will give a joint 


of city mission work. 


recital 
®Aa ® 
Hugo Becker, the German ’cellist who is to play at one 
of the Boston Symphony concerts in Manhattan ‘this week, 
will be the soloist at the Brooklyn concert, Friday evening, 
secker will play the Haydn Concerto for 
will play the 


January 18 
cello. The orchestra, under Mr 
Mozart Symphony in G minor, “Waldweben” from “Sieg 
fried,” and “The Preludes,” by Liszt 


®O®Aae 


Gericke 


At the beginning of the new year, and, as it happens 
this time, new century, it was impossible in one issue of 
Tue Musicat Courter to tell about all the good records 
As supplemental to what was written about Edward M 
3owman and the Temple Choir last week, we must pay 
a tribute to the faithful among his army of singers. The an- 
nual meeting was held recently, and in addition to the 
reports by the officers and an able address by John Wil- 
liam Black, musical editor of the Brooklyn Daily Times, 
Mr. Bowman presented gifts to the officers and other 
meritorious members. The following extract from the 
Brooklyn Eagle gives some of the details: “The gifts con- 
sisted of Murillotints of fine modern paintings neatly 
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Uniform with the other volumes of Schirmer’s Collection of 
Standard Operas. (Vocal Scores.) 


L BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 


(Tue Barper or SEVILLE), 
oeBy ROSSINI... 


(Italian and English Text.) 


With a portrait of the composer and an essay on the story 
of the opera by H. E. KREHBIEL 


Price, Paper, net $1.50; Cloth, net $2.50. 





Complete catalogue of our Opera Collection will be sent on 
application. 
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LECTURE-RECITALS 
On RUSSIA and her MUSIC. 


Solo, Choral and Orchestral Illustrations. 


“He is a pianist, composer, singer and wit, and interested the 
audience immensely."—Contemfporary. 


Vocal and Piano Studio: 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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BASSO. 
Concert and Oratorio—Festivalis. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 














147 West 96th Street, NEW YORK, 


MUSICIANS. 
Caroline Gardner 


oa Clarke 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS. 
Management, CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York. 
RESIDENCE, TRINITY COURT, SOSTON. 


Mr. LUDWIG_. 


BREITNER 


PIANO STUDIO: 
31 Madison Ave,, bet, 4st and 42d Sts., NEW YORK. 


Concert Work and Lessons. 
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framed, books, clocks, cameras, &c. The registrar re- 
ported that the fourth division had made the greatest rec- 
ord in attendance for the year 1900 in the history of the 
choir, namely, 98 48-100 per cent., thus winning in the 
contest of divisions the ‘conductor’s trophy.’ This is a 
replica of Thorwalsden’s bas-relief ‘To Music.’ It was 
imported 
stormy seas and custom house holiday delays, the piece 
could not be delivered in time to be unveiled Monday 
It will be placed in position on a wall of the 
rehe The award of the 
trophy to the fourth division was made by Conductor 
Bowman, and replied to by George H. Estey, present 
chief of the division, and Miss Louise F. Brownell, ex- 
chief, who had much to do in leading the division to vic- 


to Professor Bowman’s order, but owing to 


evening 
arsal room some time this week 


tory. Sixty de luxe editions of oratorios were also pre- 
sented by Professor Bowman to the following members 
of the choir who have made a perfect record of attendance 


during 1900: 

“Miss E. J. Aiken, Miss Hilma C. Anderson, Miss Annie F. H 
Anderson, Mrs. Margaret H. Atherton, Miss Lila Abrams, Peter 
R. Brown, Miss Louise F. Brownell, Miss K. H. Bahntge, D. M 
fothwell, Joseph H. Barton, John E 
Grace Carnahan, Mrs. J. R. Deeble, Miss Helen Dreghorn, Samuel 
R. Estey, George H. Estey, Miss Emma F. Edmunds, Joseph W 
Ferguson, Miss Martha L. Gardner, Miss Mamie Giles, Miss Daisy 


Cooley, John Cherrie, Miss 


L. Gilbert, Miss Mae L. Gee, William H. Hamblin, H. George 
Hubert, Miss J. A. Imroth, Charles L. Jones, Miss Harriet E 
Knowlton, Miss Nellie Lienaw, Charles J. Landgraff, Miss Kate M 
Lyon, Miss Amanda Langdon, Miss Alice B. Matthews, Miss 
Rertha L. Matthews, John Nelson, Mrs. Ida O'Neill, John E. Or 
chard, Miss Grace M. Pryme, Miss Hannah R. Pakenham, Miss E 
4. Ross, Miss A. E. Ross, Miss Edna Smith, Miss Lena M. Schoen 
ardt, Ernest Standinger, Miss Nellie Sarles, Miss Cora G. Shep 
udson, Mrs. Joseph Schmidt, Miss Mary Taylor, H P. Toombs 
Miss Mabel Thompson, Willard B. Thompson, Miss Ella Welch 
Miss M. Jennie Wilson, Mrs. F. M. Wright, S. S. Wood, Peter F 
Watt, Robert J. Wilson, Mrs. Grace M. Watt, Miss Mamie Welz and 
R. L. Weaver.” 





Adele Laeis Baldwin. 

Mrs. Baldwin continues her success, several Eastern and 
Canadian papers proclaiming this in the following enthu 
siastic terms: 

Mrs. Baldwin sang her solos with admirable taste and charm of 
voice.—Boston Herald 


Mrs. Baldwin was eminently satisfying. Her voice is a rich con 
tralto of much color and warmth. She sang her solos with much 
intelligence and feeling and her intonation was perfect.—Boston Post 


“Paradise and Peri,” in Boston.—Mrs. Baldwin has a voice of fine, 


rich tone, and she sang most artistically 3oston Herald 





“The Redemption,” in Boston, by the Handel and Haydn Society 

Mrs. Baldwin is a favorite singer in New York The beauty of 
her voice is enhanced by the charms of her face and manner.—Bos 
ton Evening Gazette 

Mrs. Baldwin, contralto, of New York, became a favorite with 
the audience at once, with her rendering of the “Song of the Pot 
ter.” After a hearty encore she responded with “Sweet Little 
Song.”—London (Ont.) Advertiser 

Mrs. Baldwin has a rich, deep contralto voice and made a most 
favorable impression with the Londoners 
Press, 


London (Canada) Free 


Mrs. Baldwin sang the alto part of Handel’s “Samson and Deli 
lah” with the Brantford Musical Society. She is the possessor of a 
contralto of great power and sweetness. Her interpretation of the 
numbers which fell to her lot was most finishe 1 and impressive, and 
she made a splendid impression upon the vast audience. Her low 
notes in particular are unsurpassed, and she easily occupies a high 
Place in the ranks of oratorio singers.—Brantford Courier. 


THE 


MUSICAL COURIE 
Georg Liebling. 


Concert Pianist-Professor. 


HIS admirable pianist has a charming home at 
No. 4 Hyde Park Mansions, London, to which 
he has but just returned after a concert tour in 
various parts of Her Majesty's dominions. 








In October he spent some time in Ireland, playing in 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork and Londonderry. Success and ap- 
plause followed in his wake, as usual, and he highly en- 
joyed his trip. In Leeds, also Cheltenham and other 
cities of England, he was likewise heard and applauded. 

In London Mr. Liebling has played in all the principal 





GEORG LIEBLING, 


halls. At Queen’s Hall he played in twelve consecutive 
concerts—twelve concerto programs—at one of them his 
own concerto He has app« ared over 100 times in Lon 
don; also at the Hallé concerts in Manchester; in Bir 
mingham in the big symphony concerts. In Glasgow he 


one ol 


played for the Orchestral Society. He played ir 
his best moods last summer in Switzerland 


The pianist, who is a composer as well, has written 


ind is writing all the time 


Mention was made re 
cently of three of his compositions being played at Stein 
way Hall, all of which were cordially received 

His last ambitious effort was a violin sonata dedicated 
to the Shah of Persia, and played to His Highness last 
summer at Marienbad. Mr. Liebling is hoping that the 
precious manuscript which the Shah musician carried off 
with him was not upon the ill-fated vessel which went 
down with the presents and French pianos the monarch 
was taking to his lair as Exposition trophies 

He is a great favorite with the royal family, the Prin- 


cess Beatrice herself asking for several of his « ompositions 
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which she admired He has recently received the thanks 
of the Queen for a lovely ballad written upon a fragment 
of “The Light of Asia,” “The Voices of the Wind,” which 
he found great pleasure in writing. He played his con- 
certo before the Queen, and the manuscript copy was pre 
sented to her, giving her manifest pleasure 

On his program the Queen put his “Suite a la Wat 
teau,” asking him before playing to give her the thoughts 
in his min@ at the time of the composition. He ex 
plained that the Suite was not intended to recall any 
one picture ol the painter, only to convey a general im 
pression of his style. There are four pieces in the Suite 
“Louis XV...” “La Marquise de 


Secret” and “Bal Champétre”; the first representing the 


Pompadour,” “Love's 
meeting of the king and his favorite; the second the 
dance; the third the royal declaration of love; the fourth 
the grand entertainment given in honor of the new favor- 
ite 

Mr. Liebling has received several decorations—the Co 


burg decoration for art and science; the Persian Sun and 
g 


Lion, and the Chinese Double Dragon. His piano con 
certo is dedicated to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg He 
played it in Paris at the Figaro concerts last year He 


was professor at the Kullak Conservatoire at sixteen. He 


is court pianist of Coburg-Gotha, being appointed to the 


distinguished post some ten years ag He is a most 
charming man, the pianist Liebling, and has a sweet wife 
still more charming than himself, who shares all his joys 
and sorrows as the loving, devoted helpmeet she 

Many highly complimentary press notices were re- 
ceived by Mr. Liebling in his tour through Great Britain, 
and the following, from the Belfast News-Letter a fair 
sample 

The concert w ! e } f ecia ntere f niy f he 
imclusior f Georg Liet T: mong l y ef 
isit of th listing hed ar t I ast H first contrib ' 
con ted f Ba le ( r, OC} t R ur fror I 
Srrite 1 {} n), and I naise in A flat, Chopin 
Later on he ipplies he fantasia Don Juatr Mozart-I ' 
Georg Liebling certainly is € respect 1 wonderful pianist 
His technical ca ties are simply marvelous; they seem able 
t ac plish anything ' ng feature fh method 
f attack Igir 1 last gl wet His 
fortissimoe may be written K mat f and he did cer 
tainl ay remend tre nm the er part {f the keyboard 
when ‘ took ' t these region r te aci€ ire not 
his cl acter ' alth at charming grace wa hown in 
the rendering of his an comp tion. which came in with artistic 
effect between the more massive works of Ch n. It struck us 
s if the pedal effects were t " ir ted on at time and as if 
the performer sought casior y t get more ut of the instru 
ent than what wit) al ‘ re ree ‘ . ipable of expressing 
In the fantaisia there was a shake that might have been better 
the upper note being too predominant But when all th s said 
the fact remains that Georg ! bling is a great pianist; t execu 
t € eT rT r re t He et wit? : ver appre ative re 
ception s first selectior being demonsiratively encored 

’ 
Robert Hosea’s Dates. 
The prominent bass-baritone 1s busy these days, near 
' . ' 

dates being Majestic Hote December 16; Newark, De 
cember 23; New Brunswick, N. J January 7; Troy 


N. Y.. January 21, with Nina Picton in a musicale given 
by that lady January 24; assists Miss Clemens in her re 
cital at the Waldorf-Astoria, and early in February he 
embracing Elmira, Binghamton 


Southern New York and 


will go on a short tour 
Scranton and other towns in 
Pennsylvania 

That Hosea is a favorite as soloist at Roseville, N. J 


Presbyterian Church is evident from the fact that he has 


far sung there once each mont! 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


CHICAGO, January 12, 1901. 
}T seemed good, upon the occasion of January 11 
and 12, to once more see Director Theodore 
Thomas and Chicago Orchestra in their accus- 
tomed places. The happy and pleased look of 
welcome contentment upon the faces of the au- 
dience, and the varied program, replete with 
all that is interesting and enjoyable in music, made the 
first concert and rehearsal after the homecoming of the 
orchestra a very happy one. 

The program for the eleventh concert and rehearsal, 
January 18 and 19, will consist of: 


Symphony No. 8, B minor (unfinished).................... Schubert 
Concerto for piano, No. 1, B flat minor, op. 23 -Tschaikowgky 
Symphonic Prologue to Sophocles’ King (2dipus, op. 11...Schillings 





Mephisto Waltz.. Sb aaeisoutelUeerssrpeviey eee - Liszt 
Die Melstersinger, act “TIL. a, dubetcerbectbiuetvdics han ....Wagner 
Introduction. Procession of the Guilds. Dance of the 


Apprentices. Procession of the Meistersingers. Finale. 

An interesting fact is that these concerts will serve to 
introduce to Chicago concertgoers another young piano 
virtuoso, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who is now engaged upon 
his first tour of this country, and who is mentioned 
among the younger class of pianists as one of the most 
brilliant of performers upon this instrument. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch is a native of St. Petersburg, Russia, 
and the youngest child of a lawyer of that city. He played 
a Mozart Concerto for Rubinstein when only eleven 
years of age in a manner which aroused that great mas- 
ter’s interest and admiration. 

For his début in this city Mr. Gabrilowitsch has chosen 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B flat minor, op. 23, which 
he studied under the composer himself. 

The novelty of the week will be Max Schillings’ Sym- 
phonic Prologue to Sophocles’ “King (&£dipus,” a new 
work which will herewith receive its first performance in 
this country. 

®a® 

The chamber concert in University Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, January 15, at 8 o'clock, by the Heinze Trio, 
which is composed of Victor Heinze, Bruno Steindel, 
‘cello, and Emil Bare, violin, has for program: 


Trio in C minor, op. tor.......... Brahms 


Sonate in G minor, op. 22........ .. Schumann 
Valse, op. 60, No. 1.........-. .. Chopin 
WOTEEE ccc dedescdccdesseces a ' .. Schumann 
Moment Musicale, F minor.... Schubert 
Fantaisie in F minor, op. 49.... ..Chopin 


Trio in B flat, major.. .. Beethoven 


The names of these musicians on any program are suf- 
ficient to guarantee an artistic musical entertainment. 











The series of historical organ recitals given this season 
at the Church of the Epiphany by Frank Hemmington, 
first and third Monday in each month, are accomplishing 
in a musical way a vast amount of good. The object of 
these recitals is to make organ music popular with the 
people, and Mr. Hemmington devotes the first half of 
his programs to compositions by the great masters and 
the latter half to works by modern composers. The at 
tendance at these recitals this season has been excellent. 
The Rev. John H. Hopkins, a cousin of Theodore 
Thomas, has assisted at these recitals with a short sketch 
of the life and works of one of the great composers or 
some other topic of musical interest. Up to the present 
date the following subjects have been discussed: “The 
History and Construction of the Organ,” “The Life and 
Works of John Sebastian Bach,” “How to Listen to 
Music,” “Life and Works of George Frederick Handel,” 
“The Beautiful in Music,” and “Life and Works of 
Beethoven.” 

At the seventh recital, which occurred upon the evening 
of January 7, Mr. Hemmington had the assistance of 
Claude A. Cunningham, baritone, and the following pro- 
gram was given: 


PART I.—GREAT COMPOSERS 
Organ— 
Short Fugue in G minor........... ebevecvencasevenae 
Adagio (string quartet).. pine Osudnneesbedecpesecmeseueee Spohr 
Finale (Fourth Sonata)................. ‘ ; . Mendelssohn 
Vocal, It Is Enough (Elijah)................. stncensenne Mendelssohn 
Claude A. Cunningham 
Organ— 
Grand March (Aida).............0seeeee0 pedosetihis ovcccee VOTE 
Intermezzo (Romeo and Juliet)............. pens one Gounod 


(Requested.) 
A Short Talk on Form in Music. 
The Rev. John Henry Hopkins. 


PART II.—MODERN COMPOSERS. 


Organ— 
CE SN ok Soccnncesebowe oskaaemadasaaboeranees A. Hollins 
ED cnaccesctvennebes os venhieceenstecscenmeaoen Gounod 
OGL Ecos esvabeetocssveddedgadaconds ..Granier 
Claude A. Cunningham 
Organ 
Canzone... King Hall 


Finale . rwaeene Lemmens 


“Musical Form” will be the subject for the first recital 
in February. February 21 the subject will be “Mendels- 
sohn” and the program will be largely devoted to works 
by that composer. These organ recitals are given on the 
first and third Mondays of every month. There is no 


charge for admission, the sole idea being to popularize 


VON KLENNER 


Garcia Representative, 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction of 


Any Vocal Instructor. 





address: 49 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


COURIER. 





Second Avenue and 1oth Street. 








organ music. The organ is one of the very best in the 
city. 

A standard sonata or other large work will be included 
in each program; also a composition by the immortal 
J. S. Bach. 

In each program one 


“request” piece will be played. 


®©®A® 


The following accomplished musicians, Sue Harrington 
Furbeck, Henry W. Newton, tenor; Aleck 
Ostrander, Fisher and Miss Alice Rob- 
erts, accompanists, gave a concert January 8 under the 
auspices of the Oak Park Club. 

The modern and classical selections and interesting 
interpretations of the same given by those who con- 
tributed resulted in a delightfully pleasant evening 

The program contained: 


contralto; 
violinist; Mrs 


Ah! Love but a Day..... . ‘ . .-Mrs. Beach 
BD. Fe detiressadcatens ‘ . Chaminade 
The Lark Now Leaves His W at’ry Nest (old English). . Parker 


Mrs. Furbeck 
Fantaisie Caprice. ; Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Ostrander 


I Had a Flower........ aigwwe " . ..- Kellie 


"Twas a Lover and His L ass De Koven 
PERE Beir cecssccsecetcess st cveseeocccecece - Hastings 
Mr. Newton 
re ere eereer - Henschel 


Mrs. Furbeck 
Andante Concerto os secs Mendelssohn 
Mr. Ostrander 
O, Let Night Speak of Me.. 

Since First I Met Thee 
Fond Heart, Farewell 


Chadwick 
.. Rubinstein 
‘ Hope Temple 
Mr. Newton 
On the River......... . sabbese Allitsen 
Mrs. Furbeck and Mr. Newton 


®A® 
An interesting song recital was given Thursday evening, 
January 10, by William A. Willett, assisted by Fay Hill, 
pianist, in Recital Hall, Auditorium Building 
The interesting program contained the following: 
1267) Old Manx 
Old Welsh 
(1468 Old Welsh 
Old Scotch 
(1617) Secchi 


Sheep Under the Snow..... Sees 

Bee TEE BP BeBcecscccesevcssccceces 
Men of Harlech.............-se00+0+ 
Loch Lomond (arranged by Foote) 
Love Me or Not. 


Love Leads to Battle (Opera Camilla). . Buononcini 
How Willing My Paternal Love (Samson) . + +++» Handel 
Revenge! Revenge! (Alexander's Feast) .-Handel 
Philadelphia (arranged by Haynes)..... Old Irish 
Mr. Willett. 
Suite, op. 43, Butterflies, Birds to the Spring Grieg 
Fay Hill 

Wanderlied .... pours . Schumana 
Spring Night.....cccccccccccccsceccccecs . Schumann 
I ise ccsece cece etevcsepveeqeiors . Schubert 
Monotone ........-. Cornelius 
Andenken ........ .. Beethoven 

.. Brahms 


May Night........ 


i BE cc vcoence . . Tschaikowsky 


Mr. Willett. 


Concert Waltz in D fllat..........-.++. ciate 
Fay Hill 


Wieniawski 


Scene and Air (Lakmé).. . Delibes 
Absent, Yet Present........ Maud V. White 
When I Gaze Upon the Lily . .Oudin 

Tosti 


CAPES cc ccccccces 
The Sea at Eve 


.A. W. Koetheuer 





(MS. Dedicated to Mr. Willett.) 
Thou Art So Like a Flower........ 


Creole Lover’s S0m@....ccccccccccccece 
Mr. Willett. 


.. Burnham 


Mr. Willet has a baritone voice of good volume, yet 
sympathetic and flexible. He is equally successful in bal- 
lad or oratorio music 

In the different vocal selections he displayed unusual 
artistic ability and musical intelligence. In such a variety 
of compositions there was needed versatility in style, 
sentiment and tone production. Mr. Willet proved him- 
self capable and fully equal to the demands made upon 
him. 

Miss Fay Hill” is a finished pianist in every sense ol of the 
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THE MUSICAL COURI 





word. We understand that Frederic Grant Gleason, of 
the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, has had the sole 
responsibility and pleasure of molding her into the musi- 
cian that she is, and he certainly had every reason to be 
proud of her on the occasion of this recital. 
®G®Aa® 

\ musical and vesper service was given Sunday, Janu- 
ary 13, by the members of the choir of St. Paul’s Church 

Mrs. Annette Middelschulte, organist; Miss Marie F. 
Hoag, soprano; Miss Mabelle Crawford, alto; Chauncey 
Earl Bryant, tenor, and David Canmann, bass. 

The following numbers constituted a most interesting 


program: 


Organ, Chromatic Fugue , : Thiele 
Miss Crane 
Responses 
Quartet, Sancta Mater. psaeve Rossini 
‘ The Choir 
Scripture Lesson 
Solo, Pro Peccatis ‘ . Rossini 
Mr. Canmann. 
Prayer 
Response 
\ddress 
Solo, Cujus Animam Rossin 
Adolph Erst. 
Organ, Pastorale swdes Wachs 
Miss Crane 
Duet, Quis est Homo........0++++00++ oe Rossini 
Miss Hoag and Miss Crawford 
Inflammatus jeantahoed hossin 
The Choir 
Soprano solo, Miss Jane Mackintosh 
Hymn 
Benediction 
Nunc Dimittis...........-++++++ 
Organ, Toccata : bpeeee Bach 
Miss Crane 
\ Mendelssohn program will be given next Sunday 


Assisting soloist, Miss Bertha M. Kaderly. 

The Henschels will give two song recitals in University 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, January 24 and 26, and have for 
the program of the first recital: 


Duet from Elijah Mendelssohn 
Ballads- 

Die Vatergruft.. Liszt 
Ballade des Harfners........ Schumann 
* Prinz Eugen pniinteladmenin tehsil Loewe 

Mr. Henschel. 
songs 

Stimme der Liebe Schubert 

Brahms 
.Henschel 
..Henschel 


Mein Lieb ist ein Fager, from op. 95 
Morgens Al 
Der Bote 


Lerche, from op. 46 
FOM OP. 4B.....eeeeses 
Mrs. Henschel. 

Five songs from the Cycle, Die Winterreise 

Der Lindenbaum 

Die Krahe. 

Letzte Hoffnung 

Das Wirthshaus. 

Der Leiermann 


-Schnubert 


Mr. Henschel 


Duets— 
Uber der Dunkeln Haide, from op. 33.. Henschel 
Lass Dich Nicht Gereu’n, from op. 33.... Henschel 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
Songs 
Irish Folksong.. Arthur Foote 


The Bush Aboon Traguair........ .-Old Scottish 


Send Me a Lover a a bees Old Englist 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Saul’s Dream Scene, from King Saul C. Hubert H. Parry 
Mr. Henschel. 
Songs 
Les Berceaux, from Op. 23 Faure 


IID Sakid Cone bicuwedesicahemicienadiedad iad daoa tee fassenet 


Si j’Etais Jardinier 


ievacons ~_ ...-Chaminade 

Mrs. Henschel. 
*The music to this ballad is based on the famous war tune of the 
ume, “Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter.” 


Symphonische 


Nocturne in D flat major 


Duet from Les Voitures Versees.. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 


Second song recital has for the program 
Traci Amanti 
Mr. and Mrs 
Recitative and aria from Jephtha 
Arietta, Quel Ruscelleto... 
Couplets from Rose et Colas 
Mrs. Henschel 


Duet from I 
Henschel 


Boieldieu 


Cimarosa 
Handel 


(1710) Paradies 


Monsigny 


Arias 
Come Raggio Di Sol (1670) Caldara 
From La Clemenza Di Tito (1735) Leonardo Leo 
From Scaltra Governatrice... (1752) Cocchi 
Mr. Henschel 
tallad, Goldschmied’s Tochterlein Loewe 


Therese, from op. 86... 
Leis Bewegt, from op. 26 


Mrs. Henschel 
Duet from the music to Tennyson’s Becket 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
Songs 
Das Rosenband 
Herbstsorge 
I'wo Venetian Boat Songs 
Mr. Henschel 
Songs 
No More (new) 
\ Lullaby 
Serenade De Zanetto 
Mrs. Henschel. 
Iwo Biblical Songs, from op. 99 
Ballad, Verrath, from op. 105... 
Mr. Henschel 
Duet from Mignon.. . 
Mr. and Mrs 


©®@A® 


Henschel 


Brahms 
Davidoff 


Stanford 


Schubert 
Franz 


Schumann 


Hensche 
Henseue 
Massenet 


Piano recitals will be given by pupils of Victor Heinze 


The carefully selected programs contain difficult composi 


tions of our great masters, from Scarlatti t 
D’ Albert. 
Fine Arts Building. The programs for the 
as follows: 
FINE 
At 8 p. m 
Prano ReciTats 
Miss Elsie 
Carneval 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor 
Si Oisseau j’Etais 
Staendchen 
Fruehlingsrauschen 
Sonate, op. 2, F sharp minor 
Valse in E major 


March Militaire 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5s, AT 8 P 
Miss Hazel Harrison (seventeen years 
lannhauser March. 
Nocturnos 
Op. 48, No. 2 
Op. 15, No. 2 
Studies, op. 10, Nos. 3 and 7 


Polonaise, op. 53 
Elfentanz 
Geschichten aus dem Wiener Walde 
Concerto in A minor 


FEBRUARY 19, 1901 
Miss Ethel Van 
Sonate in E minor 


Kamennoi Ostrow 


rhree Preludes 

Four Studies 

Intermezzo and Ballade, op. 16, Nos. 3 and 4 
Valse de Concert in D flat major 

Erlking 

Rigoletto 


MARCH 5, 1901 
Miss Grace Sloan 
Etuden 
Three Studies 








Oigt, 
Louise B.* 


SOPRANO. 


* By special arrangement with 
Loupon G. CHARLTON. 





acheller, 
Willis E. 


TENOR. 





—— 


THE QUARTET : 


aldwin, 
Adele L. 


ALTO. 


Haggard (eighteen years ok 





Robert.t 
BASS. 
+ By coneish egonngement with 


» Brahms and 
The recitals willbe given in University Hall, 


first four are 


ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, JANUARY z x 


Schumann 
Bach 

Henselt 
Schubert-Liszt 
Sinding 
Brahms 
Moszkowski 


Schubeert-Tausig 


old) 


M 
Wagner- Liszt 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Sapellnikoff 
Strauss-Schuett 
(,rieg 
Crieg 


Rubinstein 


Chopin 

{ pin 

D’ Alvert 
Wien ‘awski 
Schubert- Liszt 
Verdi-Liszt 


Schumann 
Chopin 


ER. 


Ballade in A flat major Chopin 
Sonate, op. 57 Beethover 
Liebestraum ........ Liszt 
Fruehlingsrauschen Sinding 
[wo Songs Without Words Mendels n 
Rigoletto Verdi-Liszt 


®aege 
Franklin C. Bush, of Chicago, who will be remembered 
as a pianist of unusual ability, has just returned from a 


Germany, and 


course of study with Dreyschock, in Berlin, 


is now filling his third season of concerts under the man 


agement of the Redpath Bureau. He plays in the principal 


cities of the United States, and is very successiul and 
popular everywhere 
Mr. Bush has a large circle of pupils, who speak en 


thusiastically of the benefit they received from his instru 
tion, many of them having appeared frequently in public 


work 


doing him decided credit in their 


®©®A® 


The Woman's Club, of Evanston, has for its musical 

program: 
rUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4. M 
Suite Characteristique Arne x 
William fF Neidlinger 

Talk n Children's Songs, wit! ustrations f Earth, Sk 

and Air in Song 

Mr. Neidlinge 
Tuesday, March 12, 10 a. m., there will be given an il 


lustrated lecture on “The National Music America,” by 


Louis C. Elson, of Bostor who is also one of the best 
known critics of the United States 
rUESDAY, APRIL o \.M 
Arthur W Foote 
Paper Mrs. William A. Dyc 
Pian Suite, D minor Mr W m L. Vanes 
Prelude and Fugue 
Romance 
Capriccio 
Voca 
Through the Long Days and \¥ M Marg I 
On e Way to Ke M Margaret I t 
Piano, Selections from Poems fter Omar Kt ) 
Vocal Mrs. George A. Coe 
Memnon Miss Easter 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’ M Easter 
Sweetheart M Easter 
Piano and violin 
Sonata, G minor M Elizabeth R 1 Lewis Blackmar 
TUESDAY, MAY 2, 8 P. M 
Edward A. MacDowell 
Short Talks on the Composers, with sclections f1 
Sea Pieces Mr George A, { 
Pian The Witches’ Dance Miss Mabe! Duns 
The Eagle Mrs. William L. Van 
Improvisation Mr \\ um L. Van 
Poem, March Wind M (ira Eee 
Songs, to be selected 
Czardas Mr \W m | Var 
®A® 
Thomas Preston Brooke and imous Marine Band 
gave a concert January 13 at the Great Northern Theatre 
So busy is this efficient conductor filling engagement 
endit rom Eas to West nd North t South 
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throughout the United States and Canada, that it is the 
old story—of the occasions being of rare occurrence when 
the home city has the pleasure of listening to one of his 
concerts. But the warm welcome is none the less sponta- 
neous when he does return to Chicago. 

The program contained the following classical and mod- 
ern selections: 


March, King Pop (mew).....-.-.+ccecceeeeee codesocseoeeveccese Brooke 
Overture, Jubilee. ........-cecccecereereeceeees err occocccovcccsoos Weber 


This Overture concludes with the Hymn made to serve the pur- 
pose of four national airs: “God Save the Queen,” for 
England; “Our Own Dear Land,” for Switzerland; “Long 
Live the Emperor,” for Germany, and for America, 

“My Country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty.” 
Quartet from Rigoletto......., be cosevcongosccodos 
Solo for trombone, La Capriccio 


Gardie Simons, 
Descriptive piece, Scenes in a Clock Store........-ccccesceeseees Orth 
Mosaic from the opera Carmen.........-scscceceesceeeeceeseeneee Bizet 
Solo for soprano, Cavatina from The Queen of Sheba........ Gounod 


Miss Clara Tester. 
First movement from Dramatic Symphony (unfinished).....Schubert 
Meditation Poetic, Listen to Me (reed band only)............. Franke 
Two-step, The New Century (new) 

Fantasia Hongroise (No. 1).....-+ceceseees 
The American Conservatory of Kimball Hall gave a 
third recital Tuesday evening, January 15, by members of 
the “Salon Class.” The following numbers were on the 


program: 


Proleda and Fugue.....ccccccsccscccccscccscscccccccccccccccescces Bach 
Rhapsody, G minor..........ssceccececceesecceccecsevccscereees Brahms 
Miss Hedwig Finkenstein. 

Walta, A MAJOF...cscccocccccsccvcvcesecccssscccccsvcccccoces Moskowski 
Miss Nita Crawford. 

Songs— 
PGEED. opr idedeccevdvesccocccccveccccccccccescesvescoessopecs Metcalf 
Beoteh Ladllaby.......cccsccccccccccccscccccccocccccccsvevesecees Beach 
A Gypsy Maiden............-.eeeeeees Soutedsooccoscensasenne Parker 
Miss Germaine Ames. 

BRRER snc cvcccscccccvccccccscvceveccecoscesecccsocecoccecosocccoss Chopin 
Taste, Haste, the Tatls...cccccsvccesccvcscccsscccsccevce Schubert-Liszt 
Mrs. Alice Brown. 

Concerto, D minor (first movement).........-.....++e+00e Rubinstein 
Miss Julia Wilkins. 

Songs— 
By ric cccscvcdtadescsocvccscecocesesstseceseosccscoes Schumann 
DIGEE FP cceccccdccdcccedevevcccocccccocccceteseceososeesonsssene Buck 
Miss Ames. 
Spanish Caprice........sccccccccsscevessscecevecessessceseres Moskowski 
Miss Genie Lynch. 
Bhapeady occ crccrccccccsccscccvcvccscccccccccccceccvcsvccesececcecs Liszt 
Miss Marguerite Burger. 
®©®Aa® 


Two of the best recitals of this season were given the 
past week in University Hall, Fine Arts Building. The 
one by Jean Gérardy, the famous Belgian ‘cellist, with 
Aimé Lachaume, at the piano, had for its program: 
Concerto, D Major......csccccccccccccccssvcesvvessceensceesesese 
Concerto, A MiMOF........ccccccoccccccvcccccceseeseesesecss 
Piano Solos— 

MIRED ccccececonessceces 

Scherzo, B flat minor 

Aimé Lachaume. 
NE co ccecdicvebtueccedudwuesvooutecasdetas séecoyssesese Schumann 
BTID cccccemecccesececccccccogsscccccccepscecesccccosesceseseoococces 
Papilion PTUeUREEEEEOCOST OOOO Ee Cee eee ee eee 
Sonata, A major 

Dohnanyi, the pianist-composer, also gave two recitals, 
the following selections being given: 


THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 1. 














Grand Caprice, F mimor............scccscseescecseevesveceeseens 
Soirée de Vienne No. 4, D flat major 
Ralssemy Masel... .cccccccccccccccccccsccssvcccsvccccccsccccsccccoes Li 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 12. 
Sonata, F sharp minor, Op. 2.....-...:ssceceecscesseeeceeeces 
Intermezzo, E flat minor, op. 118, No. 6 
Rhapsodie, C minor, op. 79, No. 2...........- ‘ 
Impromptu, F sharp major, Op. 36......-..-+.-seeceeeeeeeeeees > 
Variations, C flat major, op. 12 -_ 
Legend (St. Francis Walking on the Waves)............-..+.+- Liszt 
VeReD TAT GUGON 00k ce cccccvcvcvaccvecssccccscccccessovesces . 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 13 

In either case the attendance was about one-third what 
it should have been. There was in the performance of 
these artists a noticeable absence of the numerous subter- 
fuges so often resorted to to gain favor with the public 
by any other means than true, sincere musicianship and 
talent. Each was nearly faultless in technic, and dem- 
onstrated in the playing imagination, taste and _ intelli- 
gence. Those who listened to these performances were 
astonishingly few in number, but enjoyed the pleasure of 
hearing recitals which may be classed among the best 
Chicago has had for a number of seasons. 

‘ ®©®A® 

Mrs. Eva Emmet Wycoff is doing some good work as 
a dramatic soprano. She is the possessor of a good voice, 
thoroughly trained and a singer of pronounced ability. 

®©®A® 

Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, of Chicago, who is one of the 
busiest musicians, sang in “The Messiah” at Oskaloosa 
January 11, and gave a song recital Saturday, January 12, 
at Davenport, Ia. 

Mrs. Sheffield sings in “The Messiah,” which is given 
under the direction of Harrison M. Wild at the Unversity 
Settlement, January 18, and“again in Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” with the Ravenswood Club January 20, and at 
Springfield and Jacksonville, Ill, in concert, the 28th 
and 2oth. 












®Aa® 


The Amateur Musical Club gave another one of their en- 
tertaining concerts at Fullerton Hall the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 7. Much credit is due to Mrs. W. D. McIlvaine 
and Mrs. A. W. Underwood for arranging a program 
which enlisted the talents of Misses Kelley, Emily Parsons 
and Mary Thompson, Mrs. Haass and Mrs. Sonntag. 

®A® 


At Central Music Hall Friday evening, January 18, there 
will be given a grand faculty concert by the Balatka Musi- 
cal College, assisted by the Metropolitan Orchestra of 
forty-five artists, with Carl Bunge, director. The soloists 
are: Chr. F. Balatka, pianist; Miss Anna Balatka, pian- 
ist; Earl R. Drake, violinist; J. W. Lince, basso; Frances 
Rousseau, soprano; M. Marie Johnson, soprano, and 
Adolph Koelling, accompanist. 


©@ao® 


Sidney Lloyd Wrightson sang at a musical given by 
Mrs. George M. Pullman Thursday evening, January 10. 
He was assisted by his pupil, Master Lloyd Simonson. 

Mr. Wrightson also gave a recital, assisted by his pupil, 
Miss Vine Warner, January 6, in Coldwater, Mich. 

In the early part of February Mr. Wrightson will give a 
large musical on the north side of Chicago. In the first 
part of this program he will have the assistance of Master 
Lloyd Simonson and Nellie Bangs Skelton, accompanist. 


As one of the soloists of the Amateur Musical Club Jan- 
uary 7, Miss May Peck Thompson sang Bemberg’s “The 
Death of Jeanne d’Arc” with unusual artistic conception of 
this beautiful aria, and at the same time with a dramatic 
style and earnestness that compelled an encore. 

Miss Thompson sings in a recital at Woodstock January 
17 and February 8 gives a song recital at the Quadrangle 
Club in Chicago. 

G®AaA® 

Earl R. Drake will give three recitals, shortly, in Kim- 
ball Hall—Belgian, French and German program. 

©®Aa® 


The Chicago Orchestra Program Study Classes, under 
the direction of Miss Anne Shaw Faulkner, has for the 
season’s course: 

The study of the instruments of the orchestra. 

The growth of the orchestra, from the earliest times to 
the present. 

The development of musical forms used in orchestral 
compositions. 

The lives of the composers. 

The different schools of music. 

Musical illustrations will be given on the piano and also 
on the Aeolian Orchestrelle. 

This is the fourth season of these classes, and is filling 
a useful niche by the preliminary knowledge required in 
regard to orchestral works, especially those which are 
symphonic in character. 

®A® 

In spite of the weather, a fair sized audience assembled 
at Kimball Hall Wednesday evening, January 9, to listen 
to the piano recital of Howard Wells. This young pian- 
ist interpreted an exacting program with great credit to 
himself—overcoming technical difficulties with ease and 
playing with delightful discrimination. His future career 
will be watched with much interest. Miss Blish sang 
each number in an artistic manner; especially the “Old 
French Song.” 

©®A©® 

At a dinner and musical given by Mrs. Arthur T. Aldis, 
67 Lake Shore Drive, Miss L’Hommedieu was the soloist 
She also sang at a musical January 12 given at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, 2636 Prairie avenue, by the 
Calumet Club. 

Hannah & Hamlin Notes. 

Chas. R. Baker is on the road at present in the interest 
of Hannah & Hamlin, and reports satisfactory returns in 
the way of engagements for the artists under the direction 
of this well-known firm Recent bookings have been 
made for Chas. W. Clark and Bruno Steindel in Chicago; 
Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, in Milwaukee: Miss 
Gertrude Judd, Miss Saide E. Prescott and Holmes 
Cowper, in Elkhart, Ind.; Chas. W. Clark, Leon Marx 
and Saide E. Prescott, in Goshen, Ind. Several impor- 
tant engagements are pending in the larger cities for some 
of Hannah & Hamlin’s principal artists. Mr. Baker is 
one of the most successful road men in the musical field, 
and with the backing of the prominent artists included in 
the list under Hannah & Hamlin’s direction is able to 
arrange dates in nearly every city visited on his periodical 
trips. 

@®@Aae 

Hannah & Hamlin announce that Miss Mabelle Craw- 

ford, the well-known contralto, is having a very busy 


Fantaisie and Fugue, in G mimor.........cceececceeeeeenes Bach-Liszt - : ? 
Sonata. B Gat maier, Os 8%, MO! Boovs~eseccscscovesoetedoes Beethoven It will be under the patronage of some of the leading peo- season. Her tour of thirty nights with the Chicago Sym- 
Variations and Fugue, on a theme by E, G............+++ Dohnényi ple of the city. phony Orchestra through the principal cities of the 
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MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fletch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other 
nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funds 
mental, systematic and logical musica! 
education in a natura! and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply 
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Central States was a pronounced success. Her singing in 
“The Messiah” with the Arions of Milwaukee and the 
Evanston Club recently was received with the usual 
demonstrations shown Miss Crawford in this work. Janu- 
ary 7 Miss Crawford sang at a tea at Mrs. Day’s, Bellevue 
place; January 17, for the Colonial Dames, and January 
24 will sing in “The Messiah” at the Church of Our 
Saviour. Early in February Miss Crawford will appear 
in several recitals in Iowa and Kentucky. Her singing 
» “St. Paul” with the Apollo Club, of Chicago, was unan- 
jmously praised by the critics, as the following notices 
will show: 

Miss Crawford sang “The Lord Is Mindful of His Own” with 
much beauty of tone and with a warmth and sincerity of expression 


which gained for her the one hearty, spontaneous outburst of ap- 


plause heard during the evening.—Chicago Tribune. 





Miss Crawford’s singing of “But the Lord Is Mindful of His 
Own,” the principal contralto aria, displayed a rich, vibrant organ 
under fair control and an enunciation pleasing to hear.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 





Of the individual singers, the success of the evening was 
undoubtedly won by Miss Mabelle Crawford, contralto. Her rendi 
tion of the arioso, “The Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” eliciting a 
persistent recall. Miss Crawford, who, by the way, is contralto of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, in this city, has a voice of remark 
able power, and her quality of sympathetic expression is artistic 


Chicago Chronicle. 


Of the soloists, Miss Mabelle Crawford had the least to do, and 
nevertheless gathered in most of the laurels. After her only solo, 
“But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” which she gave beautifully, 
with emotional depth, as well as technical understanding, there was 


the only spontaneous applause of the evening.—Chicago Daily News 





The contralto’s aria, ““But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own,” is 
a gem, truly Mendelssohnian in its sweetness and loveliness. Miss 
Mabelle Crawford rendered it finely and was rewarded with the 
heartiest and most prolonged applause.—Chicago Post 





Hugo Becker in Boston. 


UGO BECKER, the ’cellist, scored a great success at 

his American début with the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra, in Boston, last Friday and Saturday. Following 
are some notices from the Boston papers: 

Mr. Becker has a pure, round and velvety tone; a masterly tech 
nic, particularly accented by the surety and the fluency of the bra- 
vura passages in double notes, and his intonation was faultless 
His reading of the concerto as well as his playing of it was daintily 
artistic, and there was a modest loyalty to the composer that can- 
not in these days of virtuosity run wild, meet with too warm a re 
ception. Notably beautiful in style and exquisite in taste was his 
rendering of the slow movement. Mr. Becker made an instant suc 
cess, was tremendously applauded and was recalled many times 
soston Herald 


The program for the eleventh Symphony concert and rehearsal 
introduced the German ‘cellist, Hugo Becker, as soloist in Haydn’s 
Concerto in D for ‘cello. Mr. Becker’s American début was made 
‘mn a composition in which brilliancy of execution and velocity of 
finger work are important factors of interpretation; and certainly 
the technical facility which the artist displayed was surprising in its 
rapidity of fingering and bowing. His tones are generally of violin 
quality in the upper strings. 

In the three movements are two cadenzas, slow pieces for the 
soloist, in which Mr. Becker evidenced his skill in an unmistakable 
manner by trills, double stopping, chords in three and four finger 
ing and exquisite harmonics. His fast passage work as a whole 
surprised his auditors, and if at his future recitals here Mr. Becker 
shows equal ability in interpretating compositions of a gentler and 
more cantabile nature the encomiums in his advance heralding wll 


be found to be justified.—Boston Globe. 


To-morrow (Thursday night) Becker will be the soloist 
at the Boston Symphony concert at Carnegie Hall, and he 
will play at the concert by the same orchestra in Brook 
yn Friday night. He has been engaged as soloist by th 
Chicago Pittsburg and Cleveland orchestras, and by the 
New York Philharmonic Society 
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The London Concert Direction Field. 


Ethel L. Robinson. 
A Unique Feature. 

EFERENCE was here made a week or two 
ago to the enterprise of a talented lady, who 
has come up into the very first ranks of musi- 
cal direction by rare intrinsic qualities. 

Miss Ethel L. Robinson has gained a solid and enviable 
foothold over here by born qualities fitting her for the 
work, by untiring industry, by shrewd judgment and by 
winning confidence through thorough integrity. She has 
besides these the delicate tact and finesse to treat with the 
many points of this complicated department of musical en- 
deavor which are denied to many men. 

A few of the ventures (taken at random from book 
lists) which have been brought to satisfactory and 




















ETHEL L. ROBINSON. 


completion by Miss Robinson’s 
her standing to those who have 


successful management 


may serve to indicate 
not as yet known of her. 

It is important that American artists or débutants com- 
ing to Europe to make appearances and get hearings 
should reach some sure port of guidance instead of being 
wrecked through dishonesty, indifference or inefficiency 
It is with pleasure that the following list is given as sug- 
gestion. 

The Joachim Quartet, which in the 
pass three weeks in Great Britain, comes under the man- 


spring comes to 


agement of Miss Robinson, both for the London and 
provincial concerts. Large bookings are already made 
for St. James’ Hall, in London, where the series of six 


concerts is to be given. and which seats 2,000 persons 
The lecture-recitals given here by Victor Maurel were 
admirably and profitably managed by this lady; also sim 
ilar entertainments at the Leighton Studios during two 
seasons; also Fuller Maitland’s lectures on Brahms and 





21 





recitals by Gwendolyn Toms; entertainments 
by Ada Wright, Edith Miller, Jas. MacGuinness, Mr. 
Ferguson's concerts, Madame O'Neill’s concerts; also 
Frederick Taylor, Helen Hulme, Miss Olive Rae, Ma 
dame Henkel, Miss Pool, Walter Ford, the tenor; Syd- 
ney Poyser (who made a success as the Landgrave in 
“Tannhauser”); the Herbert Sharpe Trio, Miss Alice 
Hamilton, Mrs. Margay, Miss Lutyens, the Misses Mar- 
ian Foster and Jessie King, in French work; May Camp- 
bell Taylor, the ‘cellist; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hobday, 
Lierhammer (first appearance), Mlle. May 


Wagner; 


with Theo. 
nard, in recitation, &c 

She is much in vogue as organizer of at homes and 
salon musical work, opening up a large field to those in- 
strumentalists and vocalists who wish to be heard in Lon- 
don before making stage appearance, or who, having 
made an appearance, wish to strengthen their position 

Another quality of Miss Robinson, extremely rare 
among those who undertake artist management, is that 
of being able to launch unknown people, and of helping 
them to grow. In this special line it must be said she 
has worked wonders. 

She has many excellent and common sense ideas about 
the work, both original and sound. She wishes some 
changes in current opinion, for instance upon the matter 
of charity musical work, To this she is strongly opposed, 
also to the singing and playing at free entertainments or 
giving services for nothing in any way musical 

“What is worth hearing or playing is worth paying 
And in this she has the assent of all well 
judging, self-respecting suggests the 
value of London as a field for the American vocalist, who 
in Paris by reason of the lan- 
considers 


for,” she says 
musicians. She 
makes inevitable failure 
guage 
London the headquarters direct 


For other practical reasons also she 


She censures heavily the rushing into professional] life 
1 women of means and family, who seek thus distraction 


and applause, but who do great wrong to the real, serious 
and most generally needy artist 
Miss accompanying portrait is an 
admirable one, has a charming headquarters at 122 Beau- 
fort street, Chelsea, S. W., London, and also at the Sand 
of the 
moment 


Robinson, whose 


ringham Club, 38 Dover street, Piccadilly, one 
London. Every 


of her life is full, but her work is so well planned and 


most elegant ladies’ clubs of 


systematized that all is well done, and she seems ever to 
have plenty of attention to give to the sympathetic discus 
sion of an artist’s life and work, hopes, fears and desires 


Paderewski’s Plans. 
ADLINGTON 


M* 
Christmas with M 


been decided as to any visit by the great Polish pianist in 


his manager, has been spending 

Paderewski. Nothing has yet 
the course of the London season, but he will be here early 
in March for a tour of a dozen concerts in England and 
Scotland, starting at Birmingham on March 4, and ending 
at Bournemouth on the 16th. Thence he will go direct to 
Spain, giving one or two orchestral concerts and several 
April 19 M. Pad 
ith a concert organized by the Philharmonic So 


recitals in Madrid and other cities. On 
erewski, w 


Copenhagen, will start on a Scandinavian tour 


ciety ol 
which will include the principal towns of Denmark, Swe 
den and Norway, the trip ending on May 7. In the au 
tumn it is probable he will undertake a short tour of Italy 
for ten or twelve concerts.—London Daily News 


Flavie Van den Hende, 
‘cellist, played on January 
also with 


Flavie Van den Hende, the 
4 in Baltimore; on January 7 in Norfolk, Va., 
the Harmony Musical Society, and is booked now for 


St. Louis, Philadelphia, Albany and Washington 
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Sr. Loom, Mo., January 11, 1901. 

HEODORE THOMAS, like Czsar, came and 
saw and conquered. His two concerts on last 
Friday and Saturday evenings were epochs in 
the musical life of this city. The artistic stand- 
ing to which this conductor has brought his 
orchestra is a lesson to every musician and layman. Here 
is illustrated in the best possible manner the good results 
of careful, earnest and unceasing toil, coupled with genius 
for conducting, Theodore Thomas has as good a right to 
be proud as any musician in the world, yet withal he is as 
modest and unassuming a man as one will find in so high 





a position, 

Musicians as a rule are not faulty on the side of mod- 
esty, but here is a man who can be a model for many of 
them, There is no effort on his part. He gets the grand 
est forte or the softest pianissimo without going through 
any more gymnastic exercise than the mere waving of his 
hand. It is indeed a great pleasure to hear such wonderful 
effects and to see so little work to get them. Ease per- 
vades the work of the conductor and of every one of his 
men, and consequently ease pervades the mind of the 
auditor and spectator. 

Never was orchestra more under the contro! of its con- 
ductor than is this. It is absolutely dominated by a ‘‘one 
man power.” It is a monarchy in every sense. The slight- 
est movement of its king’s baton is obeyed with scrupu- 
lous exactness. The precision of the attacks, the uniform- 
ity of purpose, the co-operation and the mutual earnest- 
ness to achieve success have brought this orchestra up to 
its high and enviable position 

The programs were thoroughly artistic and of a classical 
character. The andiences on both Friday and Saturday 
evenings were very satisfactory and thoroughly apprecia- 
tive. In fact, the public so thoroughly realized the ad- 
vantage of having such an orchestra visit this city that an 
effort is on foot whereby the Thomas Orchestra will be 
invited to give four concerts early in the spring. It is 
hoped that this purpose can be accomplished. 

The program of Friday evening was as follows: 


SE Naa cakevesoscesonenccesepecsess cocdetbecouésectens Weber 
Symphony No, 1, B flat, op. 98...........ccccececeecesecees Schumann 
CD: GR INI J nc cecindee $6¥sc0s0ssecnceseoes ... Beethoven 





I 0 nn ii vas nebubretnvecceseeecseden Brahms 
Symphonic Poem, Vysehrad...........-..ccccccccecceeeeeeses Smetana 
ED INI iy chevrecoscbacccostecitedecovestécccseadues Lalo 
Selections from Tannhduser...............ccccccscccecececeeces Wagner 





It is a matter of no little difficulty to say in which of 
the above numbers the orchestra was most effective. All 
were done as well as can be expected to hear. The Bee- 
thoven number, the Brahms Hungarian Dances and the 
Norwegian Rhapsody of Lalo were perhaps the most 
thoroughly appreciated by the audience, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the ‘““Tannhauser” selections. This last 
was rendered with enormous effect, and not until it was 
given was the full power of the orchestra developed. Ii 
was a great contrast, for example, irom the dainty crisp- 
ness of the Brahms dances, or the exquisite beauty of 
the Beethoven andante. The heroic Wagnerian idea was 
interpreted in the most satisfactory manner. 

The program on Saturday evening was as good if not 
better than the first. The numbers were: 


| ND aso cbnccccsscenbibbbansscccccccceseoccs Mozart 
Pastorale from Christmas Oratorio... ..........000ccececeeeeseseee Bach 
Symphony No. 3, Eroica, E flat, op. §5......-+.0.-+eseee Beethoven 
NE 0 Ce se etivapedcccccesececosoes Weber 
lone Poem, On the Shores of Sorento............... Richard Strauss 
Selections from Die Meistersinger...................000eeeeees Wagner 


In this concert it is still more difficult to say which was 
the most enjoyable and effective number. Probably the 
last four would have to be given the chance to draw for 
first prize. The symphony was glorious, and the “March 
Funebre” and scherzo movements were done to a turn 
The solemnity of the former, with death brooding over 
and through it always, and the beauty and brightness of 
the latter, with life shining all about it, were enough to 
fill a soul with all manner of great and lofty aspirations 
and thoughts. The tone poem of Richard Strauss was so 
picturesque that one could see the scene and hear the 
blue water splashing on the shore, which is perhaps the 
perfect and ideal interpretation of such a composition. 
Again the full power of the great orchestra was not de- 
veloped until the Wagner number, when the tone produc- 
tion was enormous, and the majesty and stateliness of the 
performance most gratifying. 

This Thomas visit has been an uplift and inspiration to 
music in this city that will be long felt and remembered. 


©A©® 


The Choral-Symphony Society gave the first symphony 
concert of the season last night at the Odéon. The usual 
large audience attending Choral-Symphony concerts this 
season was present, and the program was thoroughly en 


joyed. The orchestra was very well prepared, and the 
reading of their numbers was quite effective 
The program was as follows: 
Symphony Pathétique Tschaikowsky 
Concerto for violin....... ood en : Mendelssohn 
Sol. Marcosson and Orchestra 
Ballet music 


Pas d’Action... Glazounow 


Marionettes hiv noweedes va : Glazounew 
Orchestra 
Violin soli 

Adagio Pathétique , ; Godard 

Perpetuum Mobile Ries 

Mr. Marcosson 

The reading of the “Pathetique” Symphony was excel- 
lent, the sombre, a most doleful music of the Adagio La- 
mentoso’ being the best interpreted 

Sol. Marcosson is a Cleveland (Ohio) musician, and he 
was so effective with his numbers as to gain for himself 
immediately a high place in the estimation of St. Louis 
music-lovers and concert-goers. His tone is very sweet 
and beautiful, broad to a considerable degree, and only 
lacking a trifle in power. It will always be a pleasure to 
hear him again. His best work was done in the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto. 

®©®A® 

The Robyn recital last Sunday afternoon was quite as 
enjoyable as usual. The attendance, in spite of the bad 
weather, was very satisfactory 


®©®AaA® 
The Castle Square Opera Company have been giving 
“Der Freischiitz” all week. Next week De Koven’s “Rob 
Roy” will be presented Rockwe.t S. Brank 


Resignations from the United Singers of Brooklyn, 


S the result of the rows at the Saengerfest in Brook- 
A lyn last summer, twelve societies have resigned 
from the United Singers of Brooklyn. At the meeting 
held at Arion Hall last Sunday, the resignations of these 
twelve societies were presented: The Williamsburg Sa- 
engerbund, Olive Quartet, Red Men’s Liedertafel, Cen- 
tral Quartet, Brooklyn Quartet, Bakers’ Gesangverein 
Germania, Alpine Roeschen, Cecilia, of Bushwick; Har 
monia Quartet, Haydn Maennerchor and the Greater 
New York Liedertafel. 

The annual election of officers was held at the meeting. 
August H. Tiemann was elected president, to succeed 
S. K. Saenger. Dr. W. John Schildge was chosen for 
first vice-president, and Albert E. Kleinert for second 
vice-president; Emil Rose, recording secretary; Bernhard 
Klein, corresponding secretary; Henry Ploch, financial 
secretary; John Hummel, treasurer; Vincent Mink, libra 
rian; trustees, Adam Schlig, Jacob Wolpert and Frank 
Hinzinger. Arthur Claassen was re-elected as musical 


director. 


Mascagni’s New Opera. 

Rome, Jan. 12.—Mascagni’s new opera, “La Maschere.” 
will be produced simultaneously next Thursday in Rome, 
Verona, Genoa, Naples, Venice, Milan and Florence He 
is confident that it will be a big success, for, as he recently 
told a friend, he has put his whole soul into the work 
The critics who have been present at the rehearsals agree 
that there are at least four numbers which will take the 
audience by storm, namely, an overture, a duet for tenor 
and soprano, a serenade for tenor and a song for baritone. 
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CINCINNATI, January 12, 1901. 
HE fourth aiternoon and evening concert of the Sym- 
phony season, January 11 and 12, offered Fritz 
Kreisler as the soloist and the following program: 


Symphony in C minor, eS ee Brahms 
Bruch 





Violin Concerto in G minor, No, 1.. 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Suite, Esclarmonde oe ove +eseeeees+Massenet 
Van der Stucken was at his best. His conception of the 
Brahms Symphony was intensely earnest and in classic 
lines. He held his forces under absolute control, and the 
result was felt in a remarkable precision and an admirable 
cohesiveness and understanding of each other in the differ 
ent chairs of the band. The Brahms Symphony is indeed 
a colossal work—one fit to take rank with the Sympho- 
nies of Beethoven 
With all its broad and deep intellectuality, there is some- 
thing soul stirring in its music, which reaches the height 
of a climax in the final allegro. What though the Volks- 
lied, which is worked out triumphantly, is identical with 
the theme of the Choral Symphony! One never thinks of 
any plagiarism. It is perhaps the same thought, the same 
suggesting itself to different composers, and 
with entirely different results. Both com 


melody, 
worked out 
posers were giants in their own way, but the world is 
ust beginning to realize how gigantic a genius Brahms 
is, and that sooner or later he will take rank with the 
greatest musical minds of the departed century. if there is 
such a thing possible as playing Brahms con amore, it 
was done by the orchestra under Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
direction 

[he massive orchestration yielded to this influence and 
became plastic in his hands, as a piece of potter’s clay. 
rhe second movement andante was finely poised and beau- 
All its majestic poetry was brought to 
carried 


tifully sustained 
the suriace. The tone coloring was artistically 
rhe entire fourth movement was given with a verve, con 
centration and a degree of brilliancy that reflected the 
highest credit upon the orchestra. The brass was impos- 


ing, and its tone was rounder and fuller than at any time 


ast season. Surely such work compels recognition. It 
challenges fair minded criticism. The audience was not 
. ; 

siow to appreciate the high character of the work, and 


called out Mr. Van der Stucken at the close of the Sym 
phony. 

The merit of the orchestral work was equally felt in the 
Bruch Violin Concerto. Its support was firm, incisive, 
reliable. The ensemble with the solo violin was well nigh 
perfect. The adagio was given with poetic expression. 
Chere was a congeniality, a consensus, between the orches- 
tra and soloist that made itself clear at all times. 


The three movements from the Massenet Suite are 


much suited to the talent of Mr. Van der Stucken. The 
massive brilliancy of the first movement 
Particularly sympathetic was the reading of 
the second movement 


was finely ac- 
centuated 


PRESENTS 





LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


rncoriced W OVE TL KER 


The Distinguished Violinist, 


For a Short Eastern Tour, now booking. 


Fritz Kreisler played the Bruch Concerto wonderfully 
well. The quality which shone above everything else in 
his playing was his thorough musicianship. He plays 
with a scholarship that is matured. There is not the 
slightest tendency in it toward display or exaggeration. 
It is the musician who speaks through the violin, first, 
last and all the time. His technic is superb 
be a matter of course, and goes with his art of interpre- 
tation. His tone has carrying power and musical quality, 
but is not imposing at any time. He has delicacy—but 
it is of the most legitimate type. It is esthetic in value, 
but it never becomes sensuous. He is the embodiment of 
the highest, most finished musicianship—a violinist whose 
ideal is the best and whose influence must be wholesome 
Mr. Kreisler was enthusiastically received by his audi 
dence, and responded to its applause with two encores— 
a dreamy bit by Tschaikowsky and Victor Herbert's Ser 


It seems to 


enata 
®Aaege 
Ernest Hale, teacher of piano at the College of Music, 
assisted by Richard Schliewen, teacher of violin, will give 
a recital in the Odeon on January 31 
®©®A® 
The second chamber concert by the Marien String 
Quartet will be given in the Odeon on January 17. The 
program has been constructed as follows: 


Quartet in C minor, op. 18, No. g.....cscececeececceuseeees Beethoven 
SD TH © GRIT GR, Mrococvescoseneccencssuseccceccovccoseines Dvorak 
Two violins and viola. 

Quintet in E flat major, Op. 44....+...csccececseeeceees .. Schumann 


Fred. J. Hoffmann will be the piano soloist. 
©G®A® 
The first of the Students’ Saturday afternoon recitals of 
the new year was given in the Lyceum on Saturday 
®A® 
Miss Mannheimer presented some of her most talented 
pupils in a very interesting program in the Odéon on 
Thursday evening. 
G®A® 
One of the most successful vocal teachers in this city is 
Mrs. Wm. McAlpin. Mrs. McAlpin sang but a short time 
ago in grand opera, in which she acquired considerable 
fame abroad. On next Wednesday evening, January 16, 
she will present her pupils in the following program: 


Irio, La Gioconda Ponchielli 


Miss Naomi Chapman, Miss Na annie Flack aad Charles Thomson 
Beloved Star . O'Neil 
DEatTIMSER occ ccccccccccccvesesccccsossccoseces seocseseee en 


Absent, Yot Presemt....ccccscccccssoccces Maude V. White 


Variations cegnbacesoesvesese e008 Proch 
Miss Jessie Langlands Thomson. 


Under the Rose. Fischer 
Dream .. . - nosevese Bartlett 
Thomas G. Wright 
My Highland Laddie ‘ ‘ . peabosesoeas Voige, Jr. 
Vorrée apotonsesvanersteaesoness : Tosti 


liss May Grandin Woodward 

guy My Roses Red?.. 

Mrs. Frank Emery Wilson 

©, Don Fatale, Don Carlos. ios , Verdi 
Miss Nannie Flack 

Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana 


Minuet, Who Will . -Schleiffarth 


Mascagni 
Miss Jessie Langlands Thomson, voice; Miss Henrietta Orr, violin; 
Miss May Cassidy, harp. 


Chorus, La Gioconda Ponchielli 


Cielo e Mar... Ponchielli 
Thomas G. Wright 

Miss M. Cassidy, harp accompaniment 

Nymphs and Fauns ub 0ddgeuteseeweseves Bemberg 

Miss Eugenia Pedutti. 

Little Boy Blue oesece ‘ eevee Nevin 

Harvest Slumber Song.... re Needham 


Miss Marjorie Harmon 








Mme. TERESA 


CARRENO 


November—1900-190I—May. 
FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


J. W. COCHRAN, Sole Representative in America, 
120 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. | St 


Mme. Carrero will play the Steinway. 














Ave Maria pesweepeueen vee ves Laura 
Miss Clara Williams. 


Voce di Primavera , . Strauss 
Miss Nannie Flack 

Aria, Romeo and Juliet Vaccai 
Miss Naomi Chapman 

Je Suis Titania, Mignon Vaccai 


Miss Jessie Langlands Thomson 
Donizetti 
Misses Nannie Flack, Naomi Chapman Marjorie Harmon; Thomas 
G. Wright, Charles S. Thomson, William Hanson 


OA. 


Sextet, Lucia 


The Chevalier Pier A 
of last year, which was played at one of the Symphony 


Tirindelli, whose violin concerto 


concerts, ranked him at once as one of the foremost com 
posers of this country, has not been idle during the present 
season with his pen, which is an exceedingly prolific one 
Besides some very classic songs he has composed recently 
some choral works of higher ambition—and they will be 
given a first hearing at a concert to be given some time 
this month in College Hall by Signorina Tecla Vigna and 
her pupils 

The musical elite are on the qui vive to hear them, for 
whatever comes from the brains and pen of Mr. Tirindelli 
is prized and eagerly sought after Tecla Vigna, by the 
way, is quietly and substantially pursuing her success in 
the vocal school, which she has been conducting since she 
left the Auditorium School of Music a few years ago. Miss 
Vigna’s success needs no coaching speaks best and 
loudest through her pupils. One of her best at present on 
the high road to fame is Miss Rosa C. Shay, known as 
“Cecilia Rosa,” who is a member of the Grau Company 


J. A. Homan 


Alvin Kranich Married. 
A CABLE from Berlin reports that Alvin Kranich, the 


talented pianist and Leipsic correspondent of Te 
Musicat Courter, was married last week to Miss Martha 


Graf, of Dresden. The bride is also a prominent musician 


Mrs. Viola Campbell Waterhouse, who made a suc- 


cessful Boston as soloist with the Worces- 


ippearance in 


ter Chorus, Oct. 29, m their 
performance of César Franck’s 

The Beatitudes,” is a soloist 
this season with the Ridgeway 
Concert Company. Her voice, of 
the purest soprano quality, re 
markable in evenness and range, 
and her sympathetic interpreta 
tion of the songs she sings, 


rether with her graceful and 


tog 

pleasipg stage presence, have 
made her a favorite concert 
singer lo her extensive reper 
toire, Mrs. Waterhouse has re 


cently added the following 
Mawson- Marks’ “The 
Marie von Hammer's “A Rose 





songs 
Little Dutch Garden,” 
Once Grew” and “ Love’s Doubt,’”’ Carlo Minetti’s ‘‘ One 
Day,” and W. Berwald’s “ Visions of Hope.” All of 
which are published by the Oliver Ditson Co., and 
carried in stock by Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York ; 
J. E. Ditson & Co, Philadelphia; Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, and the leading music dealers everywhere. 


GRACE 


PRESTON 


CONTRALTO. 


Festivals, 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 


Sole Managemcat 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Halil, NEW YORK 


WARREN DAVENPORT. 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing, 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 








Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and preserving the voice 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
—— sion 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘“‘ahdominal effort.” 
professional singers, as well as that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


It em- 
Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 


The attention of 





dio: 149‘ Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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EpiTor-in-CHieF, 


Lonpon, Friday.—A report of an attempted assassina- 
tion of the Prince of Wales is based on the fact that a 
harmless foreign musician followed the Prince on Wednes- 
day when His Royal Highness was returning from shoot- 
ing on the Duke of Devonshire’s estate. 

The stranger ran when detectives approached him. He 
eluded them, but was identified later. 


HE above is from the Herald. It is gratifying to 

learn from the Sunday papers that the Prince 

of Wales went to the Covent Garden opera fourteen 

times last season. His Royal Highness must have a 
strong pair of ears. 


— engagements have been announced within a 

few weeks in one Jersey City church choir. 
The eloquent reporter declares that, “although the 
job of hunting up new choir faces” confronts the 
pastor of the church, that pious man is reported 
to be “quite delighted with the record his church 
is making.”’ 

According to the report, both the prospective 
brides and bridegrooms are members of the choir. 
We hope all the former are good looking and all 
the latter earn big salaries, so that they may gen- 
erously reward the patient pastor for his equa- 
nimity. 


ONG threatening, twelve societies resigned from 
the United Singers of Brooklyn, all the result 
of prize singing and the general mismanagement of 
the Saengerfest in Brooklyn last summer. Between 
the wire pulling and willful stupidity there was noth- 
ing else for the indignant and self-respecting socie- 
ties to do, but get out of the so-called union of sing- 
ers. If future Saengerfests do not learn a lesson 
from what transpired in Brooklyn, then indeed there 
is nothing more to be said in favor of huge singing 
festivals. ; 

In the good old days the singing and jollity were 
the things striven for, but now since the introduction 
of prize singing contests and marked favoritism of 
the individual, what can be expected but strife and 
animosities. It is but just here to state that the mu- 
sic committee of the Saengerfest acquitted itself ably 
and honorably. The concerts were excellent, but all 
other committees, such as press, printing, finance, 
entertainment, &c., were made up of incompetents 
and visionaries. 





CRITICISM. 


A S there still are many persons who doubt that the 

art of criticism moves in parallel lines with the 
progress of music itself, we propose to make one 
more effort toward their enlightenment by submitting 
a critical article published in the Pittsburg Times of 
January 5. The emphatic phrases and expression are 
in italics of our own so as to avoid any misconcep- 
tion regarding the special force applied to those ef- 
fects most paramount in the critic’s mind at the time 
he considered himself thinking hardest. 


The Criticism. 


Carnegie Music Hall, Schenley Park, was completely 
filled last evening by lovers who wished to hear the ninth 
evening concert of the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra. 
The soloist of the evening was the strong drawing feature. 
This soloist was Mme. Teresa Carrefio, pianist. Splendid 
as was the greeting to the orchestra, that to Madame Car 
refio was an ultra-fashionable ovation. She was forced to 
appear at two periods of the evening four times and then 
the audience was not satisfied. She was greeted by a long 
applause when she made her appearance to take part in the 
second number on the program. ’ 

The program opened with Hermann Goetz’s Symphony 
in F major, which was presented the first time to a Pitts- 
burg audience last night by the orchestra. The symphony 
consists of four parts. Following this was the Russian 
Concerto, for the piano and orchestra, in B flat minor, op. 
23, of Tschaikowsky. After the greeting to Madame Car- 
refio had subsided the orchestra began the piece, which a 
moment later was taken up by the pianist. The concerto 
is symphonic in character and the orchestra is as important 
in playing the music of it into the heart as is the brilliant 


piano portion. The piece in its three parts varies from 
the profoundest expression of musical eloquence to the 
tenderest “woodd-winds,” and the players brought out the 
melody with wonderful execution. The third portion of 
the concerto is vigorous and the nationality of the music is 
clearly set forth. This part calls for as rapid finger move- 
ment for the piano as almost any piece of music known 
and Madame Carrefio played the most rapid movements 
with perfect ease. 

A little incident occurred near the end of the last part 
that was quite amusing to the appreciative audience and 
accounted in a measure for the pianist’s reception at its 
close. Just as Conductor Victor Herbert was concluding 
the direction of a strong orchestra part he quickly turned 
to Madame Carrefio and moved his baton for her to take 
up her solo. She did so with the most vigorous determina- 
tion and when she was finishing she glanced up to Condue- 
tor Herbert smilingly, as if to say, “Is that as good as you 
would like it? If not, I can perform it better.” Mr. Her- 
bert was highly pleased and smiled and bowed to the pian- 
ist in hearty appreciation. This at once drew a storm of 
applause, which lasted fully five minutes, while Madame 
Carrefio reappeared three times, twice taking the conduc- 
tor’s hand and bowing to audience and orchestra. The au- 
dience was not satisfied, however, and she responded to 
the fourth encore with a charming little piece, then retired 
beyond the secure door amid the wildest applause. 

A fifteen-minute intermission gave the audience and 
players a breathing spell, and on every side could be heard 
complimentary words on the performances. “The Sere- 
nade,” for a string orchestra, in E major, op. 25, of Arthur 
Foote, a distinctly American composer, of Boston, was 
taken up for the first time in the city and carried out in 
the best manner. The stringed instrument players gave 
three of the five parts of the serenade. The piece ended 
in a melodious calm, scarcely audible to those in the rear 
of the hall. Madame Carrefio appeared next in three 
solos: Beethoven’s Rondo, op. 51, No. 2; Schubert's Im- 
promptu, op. 90, No. 3, and Schubert-Tausig’s “Marche 
Militaire.” The last of these required dexterous hand 
movement and was well performed. Madame Carrefio re- 
sponded to the first encore with a bow to the audience and 
orchestra, to the second with the rendition of a short selec- 
tion, and to the third and fourth greetings from the insati- 
able: audience with appearances on Conductor Herbert's 
platform. After her retirement for the evening fully one- 
third the audience withdrew from the hall. The fina 
number was Delibes’ “Festival Dance and Waltz,” which 
was rendered by the orchestra, and was the third number 
on the program first given in Pittsburg 

The Russian concerto must have been the same 
Russian concerto Madame _ Carrefio _ played 
here, because the orchestra began the piece 
here, too, after Mr. Paur permitted them to 
start, and Mme. Carrejio took it up here as soon as 
she got her innings. The critic is right in telling us 
that the orchestra is as important as the piano in this 
concerto of Tschaikowsky because he was particular- 
ty fond of orchestras in concertos. But it is reported 
that in his young days he tried to get away entirely 
from orchestra and all other instruments in compos- 
ing a concerto, but the ink gave out and that settled 
it. In Russia there is a severe law against writing 
any kind of concerto, whether with or without mu- 
sical instruments in it, unless the composer uses ink, 
and Tschaikowsky had a mortal dread of Siberia, 
particularly in the winter time. 

Regarding the “tender woodwinds,” of which our 
Pittsburg critic speaks, there are very great disputes. 
When the winds blow through the woods no power 
can stop them, even when tender like zephyrs waft- 
ing over ice cream on the verandah of the Schenley 
Hotel in July. But when they rush through whis- 
kers (and Tschaikowsky had whiskers in later 
years), then it is necessary for the winds to be tender 
or the wearer gets weary. This is really the light 
motive in the Russian concerto, but who would have 
believed that a Pittsburg critic could get onto this 
subtle and sinister idea? Carrefio must have played 
the music very rapidly to catch a train. She has 
ways of lier own that few can catch on to, and one 
of these is catching a train. 

Usually when Carrefio takes up her solo she does 
it so slyly that most people cannot see it. In Pitts- 
burg she did not get a chance. The conductor got 
ahead of her. The applause must have done him 
good. He does so admire an audience that cannot 
discover his little points as he makes them, marching 
along. It seems that Carrefio bolted the door behind 
her after the fourth round; this again proves the 
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acuteness of her mind. How she does know her 
Pittsburg audiences! 

But, seriously speaking, is it not actually disheart- 
ening to have a public like the intelligent Pittsburg 
people told by the same class of writers as the above 
so-called critic that their orchestra is the “finest,” the 
best.” the most “complete” in the United States or 
in the world ; and that is the very thing the Pittsburg 
papers have been doing. It is really a crime against 
acommunity. The growth of an orchestra is a mat- 
ter of evolution. An orchestra cannot be produced 
in a season or in two; ten to twelve years were requi- 
site to build up the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
if the new, rough and immature Pittsburg Orchestra 
were criticised as severely as the superb Boston or- 
ganization at times is, the papers of Pittsburg would 
pour out a mass of abuse on the honest critic who 
would tell the truth, while their own columns—most 
of them—regularly dish out such nauseating imbe- 
cility as the above. 

Resides, if an orchestral organization is to be 
trained it requires the leadership of an orchestral di- 
rector and not that of a brass band leader, whose 
time is otherwise occupied in composing platitudi- 
nous, cheap operettas. The Pittsburg papers can 
howl and publish their comical criticisms and puff 
Herbert until doomsday ; so much the worse for Pitts- 
burg. Pittsburg, Pittsburg people and Pittsburg mu- 
sic will be the sufferers,and even Pittsburg papers, for 
they make themselves ridiculous, and that is a form 
of suffering. Herbert is a fair musician of a type of 
which thousands can be found all over the country 
in theatre orchestras, playing at balls and in restaur- 
ants—just as Herbert did, and doing the all-around 
routine of the thoroughly trained individual player 
and accompanist, but for the direction of classical 
concerts, for the conducting of Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Richard 
Strauss, operetta composers and band directors and 
orchestral musicians are not selected ; not in Europe, 
not in New York, Boston, Chicago or Cincinnati and 
not in Sydney. Such a place requires the man of 
culture, the philosophic mind, the poetic instinct, the 
graduated scholar of music, the gentle soul. Such 
places are filled by the men whose very names are 
guarantees of musical authority and whose careers 
are synchronous with the magnificent advance music 
has made in the past century. Their names are not 
even known to the class of men that write such drib- 
ble as we reprint from the Pittsburg Times, men who 
in their ignorance apotheosize Herbert and at the 
same time ruin Carnegie’s splendid scheme of artistic 
advancement in Pittsburg. What a shame! What 
a pity! 





RICHARD STRAUSS. 


FTER Hanslick’s venomous criticisms of Rich- 
ard Strauss it is a relief to encounter the views 

of a man who is in sympathy with the great German 
composer, and one who is able to give reasons for 
his admiration. We do not know the name of the 
gentleman who writes for the Hamburger Corre- 
Spondenz, but we confess a partiality for his estimate 
of Strauss. It is a remarkable fact that wherever the 
symphonic works of Richard Strauss are given they 
are sure of the enthusiastic applause of the public. 
Even in Paris he gained a victory, where he intro- 
duced to the Parisians his “Til Eulenspiegel,” “Don 
‘wuixote” and “Heldenleben.” To the opponents of 
Strauss this fact must appear strange. There must 
be a language in his works which at once fascinates 
the hearers, and a spirit in his symphonic tone pic- 
tures that carries all before it. To argue that Strauss 
's simply a man of reflection, a calculating human 
being, who only considers music as a kind of higher 
mathematics, a composer to whom every wholesome 
conception of beauty of sound is foreign—these ar- 
suments find no real adherents to-day. More and 
more the conviction gains ground that Richard 
Strauss is the most remarkable composer at the pres- 


ent time. Even musicians, who for a time held no 
pronounced views on this question, and have not yet 
echoed the trumpet sounds of too zealous friends— 
those who claim to recognize in this composer the 
dawning sun of a new art—are of this opinion. We 
have not come to the extreme partisanship yet. On 
the contrary, we are of the opinion that Strauss is 
only at the beginning of his intellectual and artistic 
development ; though, of course, he has already given 
great and powerful proofs of his abilities 

It was lately pointed out as a remarkable circum- 
stance that Strauss in his early youth should have 
been attracted by pessimist spheres of thought and 





action. When seventeen years of age he wrote his 
symphony in F major, a respectable work that even 
Von Bulow placed on one of his programs. It was 
another Strauss that we made acquaintance with in 
“Ttalia,” in “Macbeth,” “Don Juan,” “Til Eulen- 
spiegel,” “Zarathustra” and “Don Quixote.” Strauss 
has found his own path and he has remained in it 
ever since; and even if he has gone in directions 
which we cannot always follow, there is no justifiable 
reason for beating the composer with a critical stick. 
For this Strauss is too serious and congenial a com- 
poser-artist, one who has no other intention in his 
tone-poems than the creation of subjective pictures 
of life. 
a genuine child of his generation, and he must there- 
fore be viewed from that point ; not measured by the 


He does this in his own way; he does it as 


standards of the so-called classical school. 
Beethoven was considered mad in his time; Mo- 
zart was called an amateur by Schaul, the Wirtem- 
berg chamber musician. Altogether, we do not desire 
to place Strauss in the same line with Mozart and 
Beethoven. To do 
justice to Strauss one should not judge him after a 
single hearing of his works; nor should they be ap- 
The ordinary listener is 


To thls we have not yet come. 


proached with prejudice. 
here, as a rule, a more impartial judge than the ex- 
pert or authority; he listens to a work of art in a 
more unbiased frame of mind. So it is that the en- 
thusiastic public reception of Strauss’ works is the 
rule everywhere, at home and abroad. 

It is his sincerity of expression, the great power of 
his ideas, and the wonderful coloring—in compari 
son with which Richard Wagner’s efforts even ap 
pear faint—that mark him as a genius. The musical 
logic of Strauss we have always admired, but in his 
“Heldenleben” he reminds us in his way of Bach. 
And here let it not be overlooked that Bach, like 
Strauss—and even Beethoven in his later works— 
cared as little for the harmony agreeable to the ears ; 
to him the supreme idea was the development of mo- 
tives. 
Beethoven must have appeared to their contempo- 
raries as wild revolutionists. Indeed, with Strauss 
the subjectivity is carried to the highest point. With 
a certain obstinacy he carries through his motives, 


Compared to their predecessors, Bach and 


builds them up, places one against the other as in a 
mighty conflict. Consider the Battlefield section of 
“Ein Heldenleben.” Some listener’s ears may suf- 
fer ; but it is always the dominating poetic idea which 
causes Strauss to create. Surely one can have one’s 
own opinion about this fourth part, which paints for 
us a battle in tones so realistic that we seem to 
be in the very midst of war’s alarums. We have also 
the right to pose the question: Is it the function of 
music to illustrate concrete events in the  shrillest 
tones and colors, uninfluenced by all laws of whole- 
some and euphonious sounds? One may also doubt, 
in addition to the soundness of the term, if everything 
that is true is also beautiful, and if the definition of 
artistic creation is the straining of nerves to their 
highest pitch. The culminating point in the creative 
powers of Strauss—until the present time—is to be 
found in “Ein Heldenleben.” 

We hardly agree with the German critic in the 
last statement, though he may have quite as much to 
back up his opinion as we have in our belief that 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra” is the greater work of 
art. But, as he says, whoever can create a theme 
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such as the first sixteen bars in “Ein Heldenleben,” 
And develop it through an entire work, must be a 
genius. To this Tae Musicat Courter cannot de 
mur. We were the first to acclaim the genius of 
Strauss in America; indeed in Europe, for our Ber 
lin correspondent, Otto Floersheim, wrote of every 
new composition of Strauss in the highest terms. It 
was only the last two or three that he excepted. The 
vicious themes of the hero’s temper, writes the Ham 
burg critic, and the combination of them, we liked 
as little at the second hearing as at the first. But 
how Strauss has brought these themes into intimate 
relationship with the pe etic of the whole! The fifth 
part contains motives from various compositions of 
the composer, and is called “The Hero’s Works of 
Peace.” The third, the “Hero’s Consort,” reaches its 
climax only after the willful beauty has accepted the 
addresses of the hero. Then follows an episode that 
is conceived in a most poetic style of warmth and 
sincerity. It has not many counterparts in our lit 
erature. On the other hand, the first part, with its 
strange passages for solo, suggests an atmosphere 
fantastic as well as grotesque. It is the weakest part 
of the work. 

Considered from the purely musical point of view, 
we must give the prize to the first, the second half 
of the third, the fifth and especially the final sections 
In the other episodes Strauss is the genial realist; 
here he is the thinking, warm artist. And is it not 
a fine idea to again give us all the themes, showing 
us the whole life of a dying hero, and then to sound 
the heroic theme in ascending trumpets? We heartily 
subscribe to these views of the Continental critic, 
even though we do not agree with him in matters of 
detail. Richard Strauss is the commanding musical 
figure at the beginning of the twentieth century. We 
learn on good authority that, encouraged by its suc 
cessful production, Mr. Paur and the Philharmonic 
Society will give “Ein Heldenleben” at its final con 
cert of the season next March 


*" JEAN DE RESZKE’S WEEK OF 
TRIUMPH. 


HERE could have been no stronger evidence of 
Jean de Reszké’s popularity than the three big 
audiences he drew at the opera last week. He was 
in superb voice, amazing voice for one who was sup 
posed to be a broken-down tenor. If this great artist 
keeps in such fresh condition as he is now, the 
chances are that this will be his record year. Cer 
tainly his vocal organs show the good results of a 
vear of rest. The loss of voice in London was noth 
With prudence Jean de Reszké 


will sing as well five years from now as he does to 


ing but influenza. 


day. 

The most remarkable exhibition of his virility was 
in “Aida.” Not only did he sing the “Celeste Aida”’ 
with infinite taste and really celestial coloring, but in 
the third act he poured out his voice most prodigally. 
His high A’s were brilliant, powerful and sustained. 
Though it is not generally believed, this singer can 
still deliver the high B and C with trumpetlike effect 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké were the mainstays of 
this performance. 

Wednesday evening Jean de Reszké repeated his 
noble performance of Lohengrin, in which his skill 
as an actor, his incomparable art as a musician and 
his psychological presentment of the complicated role 
And to top off a week of hard 
work he sang Faust at the matinee, and sang it 


were all present. 
with the ardor of a young lover. There was a very 
large audience present, and an enthusiastic one. So 
it may be fairly claimed as a week of genuine tri 
umph for Jean de Reszké, and a godsend to the man 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera House. “La 
Boheme” was resung Friday evening, and “Tann 
hauser” Saturday night. 
same as at the first performances this season, except 
that Dippel substituted for Van Dyck and 
Scheff was the Musetta in Puccini's pretty opera 


The casts were about the 
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Emmy. 


Emmy's exquisite youth and her virginal air, 
Eyes and teeth in the flash of a musical smile, 

Come to me out of the past, and I see her there, 
As I saw her once for a while. 


Emmy’s laughter rings in my ears, as bright, 

Fresh and sweet as the voice of a mountain brook, 
And still I hear her telling us tales that night 

Out of Boccaccio’s book. 


There in the midst of the villainous dancing hall, 
Leaning across the table, over the beer, 

While the music maddened the whirling skirts of the ball 
As the midnight hour drew near; 


There with the women, haggard, painted and old, 
One fresh bud in a garland withered and stale, 

She, with her innocent voice and her clear eyes, told 
Tale after shameless tale. 


And ever the witching smile, to her face beguiled, 
Paused and: broadened, and broke in a ripple of fun, 
And the soul of a child looked out of the eyes of a child, 

Or ever the tale was done. 


O my child, who wronged you first, and began 
Tirst the dance of death that you dance so well? 
Soul for soul; and I think the soul of a man 
Shall answer for yours in hell. 
—ArTHUR SYMONS. 


INCE the regrettable death of Walter Pater no 
Englishman has written more beautiful prose 
than Arthur Symons. Its sweet monotone, like 
stately cathedral music heard from afar, is gracious- 
ly adapted for the discussion of beautiful things. He 
is a poet with fine musical ear; though he seldom 
touches the sadder problems of life as he has done in 
his “Emmy.” Here we get modulations which re- 
call both Herrick and Rossetti. But Mr. Symons’ 
glory is his prose, and whether he writes of Yvette 
Guilbert, d’Annunzio, George Meredith, or his 
friend, the dead poet, Ernest Dawson, he is always 
fascinating, sincere, and a creator of beautiful im- 
ages. 

His two recent articles in the Academy have at- 
tracted much attention among London music lovers. 
Mr. Symons is an amateur, so Miss Florence 
Mosher tells me, and has rooms in the picturesque 
old Temple, where he plays antique airs upon a 
spinet. He has-developed an Ysaye madness. So 
has John Runciman. Yet, when my editor-in-chief 
proposed Ysaye as a conductor for New York, peo- 
ple shrugged incredulous shoulders. A violin vir- 
tuoso a conductor? Never. Yet Von Bilow, an in- 
tellectual, though dry, pianist, is the father of mod- 
ern conductors. His abolishment of superfluous 
gestures—following Wagner’s direction—is the 
chief point of style among such men as Nikisch, 
Mahler, Weingartner and the rest. Ysaye is the rage 
to-day as a conductor. No one ever believed it here 
but Mr. Blumenberg. But then he usually sees 
through millstones before other eyes. 

Mr. Symons writes some charming and truthful 
things about art: “Art is the creation of beauty in 
form, visible or audible, and the artist is the creator 
of beauty in visible or audible form. But beauty is 
infinitely various, and as truly beauty in the voice 
of Sarah Bernhardt or the silence of Duse as in a 
face painted by Leonardo or a poem written by 
Blake. A dance, performed faultlessly ;and by a 


dancer of temperament, is as beautiful, in its own 
way, as a performance on the violin by Ysaye or the 
effect of an orchestra conducted by Mottl. In each 
case the beauty is different, but, once we have really 
attained beauty, there can be no question of superior- 
ity. Beauty is always equally beautiful ; the degrees 
exist only when we have not yet attained beauty.” 

This is good, and the following is better: 

“Well, after all, is there not, to one who regards it 
curiously, a certain selfishness, even, in this desire to 
perpetuate oneself or the work of one’s hands; as 
the most austeré saints have found selfishness at the 
root of the soul’s too conscious, or too exclusive, 
longing after eternal life? To have created beauty 
for an instant is to have achieved an equal result in 
art with one who has created beauty which will last 
many thousands of years. Art is concerned only 
with accomplishment, not with duration. The rest 
is a question partly of vanity, partly of business. An 
artist to whom posterity means anything very def- 
inite, and the admiration of those who will live after 
him can seem to promise much warmth in the grave, 
may indeed refuse to waste his time, as it seems to 
him, over temporary successes. Or he may shrink 
from the continuing ardor of one to whom art has 
to be made over again with the sane energy, the 
same sureness, every time that he acts on the stage 
or draws music out of his instrument. One may in- 
deed be listless enotigh to prefer to have finished one’s 
work, and to be able to point to it, as it stands on 
its pedestal, or comes to meet all the world, with the 
democratic freedom of the book. All that is a nat- 
ural feeling in the artist, but it has nothing to do 
with art. Art has to do only with the creation of 
beauty, whether it be in words, or sounds, or color, 
or outline, or rhythmical movement; and the man 
who writes music is no more truly an artist than the 
man who plays that music; the poet who composes 
rhythms in words no more truly an artist than the 
dancer who composes rhythms with the body, than 
the painter is to be preferred to the sculptor, or the 
musician to the poet, in those forms of art which we 
have agreed to recognize as of equal value.” 

I make these quotations to show how sound Mr. 
Symons is when general principles are involved. But 
when particular cases, technical and limited, are con- 
sidered, this poet and prose-master allows his nerves 
to control his reason. In his article called “Tech- 
nique and the Artist,’ Mr. Symons finds that Ysaye 
—who, by the way, should really spell his name as 
it should be spelt, Isaiah—makes an emotional appeal! 
of greater intensity than Ferruccio Busoni. He does 
not stop to reflect that the piano, in comparison with 
the violin, is a laggard, intellectual, but glacial. The 
instrument’s peculiar eloquence depends not upon 
the shuddering vibrations of a single string along 
which moves with vertiginous velocities the soul of 
the violinist. It is a concourse of tones; it has “the 
other harmony of prose’; and its multitudinous 
voices, its rich overtones, attack brain and senses 
alike. If all interpretative arts are equal, as Mr. 
Symons asserts, then the piano artist is as great as 
the violin artist—and he is usually more various. 

But I must give you the argument in full. It, too, 
appeared in the Academy: 

“Technique and the artist: that is a question, of 
interest to the student of every art, which was 
brought home to me-with unusual emphasis the other 
afternoon, as I sat in the Queen’s Hall, and listened 
to Ysaye and Busoni. Are we always quite certain 
what we mean when we speak of an artist? Have we 
quite realized in our minds the extent to which tech- 
nique must go to the making of an artist, and the 
point at which something else must be superadded? 
That is a matter which I often doubt, and the old 
doubt came back to my mind the other afternoon, as 
I listened to Ysaye and Busoni, and the next day, as 
I turned over the newspapers. 

“T read, in the first paper I happen to take up, that 
the violinist and the pianist are ‘a perfectly matched 
pair’; the applause, at the concert, was even more 


enthusiastic for Busoni than for Ysaye. I hear both 
spoken of as artists, as great artists; and _ yet, if 
words have any meaning, it seems to me that only 
one of the two is an artist at all, and the other, with 
all his ability, only an executant. Admit, for a mo- 
ment, that the technique of the two is equal, though it 
is not quite possible to admit even that, in the strict- 
est sense. So far, we have made only a beginning, 

“Without technique, perfect of its kind, no one is 
worth consideration in any art. The rope dancer or 
the acrobat must be perfect in technique before he 
appears on the stage at all; in his case, a lapse from 
perfection brings its own penalty, death perhaps; 
his art begins when his technique is already perfect. 
Artists who deal in materials less fragile than human 
life should have no less undeviating a sense of re- 
sponsibility to themselves and to art. But the per- 
formance comes afterward, and it is the performance 
with which we are concerned. Of two acrobats, each 
equally skillful, one will be individual and an artist, 
the other will remain consummately skillful and un- 
interesting ; the one having begun where the other 
leaves off. Now Busoni can do, on the pianoforte, 
whatever he can conceive; the question is, what can 
he conceive? As he sat at the piano playing Chopin, | 
thought of Busoni, of the Bechstein piano, of what 
fingers can do, of many other extraneous things, 
never of Chopin. I saw the pianist with the Christ- 
like head, the carefully neghgent elegance of his ap- 
pearance, and I heard wonderful sounds coming out 
of the Bechstein piano; but, try as hard as I liked, 
I could not feel the contact of soul and instrument, 
I could not feel that a human being was expressing 
himself in sound. A task was magnificently accom- 
plished, but a new beauty had not come into the 
world. 

Then the “Kreutzer Sonata” began, and | 
looked at Ysaye, as he stood, an almost shapeless 
mass of flesh, holding the violin between his fat 
fingers, and looking vaguely into the air. He put 
the violin to his shoulder. The face had been like a 
mass of clay, waiting the sculptor’s thumb. As the 
music came, an invisible touch seemed to pass over 
it; the heavy mouth and chin remained firm, pressed 
down on the violin ; but the eyelids and the eyebrows 
began to move, as if the eyes saw the sound, and 
were drawing it in luxuriously, with a kind of sleepy 
ecstasy, as one draws in perfume out of a flower. 
Then, in that instant, a beauty which had never been 
in the world came into the world; a new thing was 
created, lived, died, having revealed itself to all those 
who were capable of receiving it. That thing was 
neither Beethoven nor Ysaye, it was made out of 
their meeting ; it was music, not abstract, but embod- 
ied in sound ; and just that miracle could never occur 
again, though others like it might be repeated for- 
ever. When the sound stopped, the face returned to 
its blind and deaf waiting; the interval, like all the 
rest of life probably, not counting in the existence of 
that particular soul, which came and went with the 
music.” 

“And Ysaye seems to me the type of the artist, not 
because he is faultless in technique, but because he 
begins to create his art at the point where faultless 
technique leaves off. With him, every faculty is im 
harmony; he has not even too much of any good 
thing. There are times when Busoni astonishes one; 
Ysaye never astonishes one; it seems natural that he 
should do everything that he does, just as he does it. 
Art, as Aristotle has said finally, should always have 
‘a continual slight novelty’; it should never aston- 
ish, for we are astonished only by some excess or de- 
fault, never by a thing being what it ought to be. It 
is a fashion of the moment to prize extravagance and 
to be timid of perfection. That is why we give the 
name of artist to those who can startle us most. We 
have come to value technique for the violence which 
it gives into the hands of those who possess it, 
their assault upon our nerves. We have come to look 
upon technique as an end in itself, rather than as 4 
means to an end. We have but one word of praise, 
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and we use that one word lavishly. An Ysaye and a 

Rusoni are the same to us, and it is to our credit if 

we are even aware that Ysaye is the equal of Busoni. 
©®A® 


C. Fred. Kenyon, I was glad to remark, answered 
later Mr. Symons’ pretty contention. The poet is 
naturally more responsive to tue violin ; poets as well 
as peasants ever are, for it is the queen—not the 
king—of instruments. Yet beauty may be created 
from the black and white blocks of wood in contact 
too distant contact Vater Steinert would say— 
with an army of chilly wires. Mr. Symons could 
not realize the beauty of Busoni’s play; it did not 
have form, a special message. Ysaye’s had. And, 
. greater poet than critic, he put down his im- 

It is all very interesting, but hardly con- 
He quotes with approval Théophile Gau- 


being < 
pressions. 
clusive. 
tier’s tiny poem: 
“Oui, l’ceeuvre sort plus belle 
D’une forme au travail 
Rebelle, 


Vers, marbre, onyx, émail. 


Tout passe. L’art robuste 
Seul a 1l’éternité. 

Le buste 
Survit a la cité.” 

Yes, and Ysaye will be forgotten as quickly as 
Busoni when they are dead. All reproductive artists 
are. The more modern version of the Gautier gospel 
is: All passes ; nothing endures ; yet nothing is really 
destroyed, from a grain of sand to a human soul. 

©®A® 

Vance Thompson, formerly of THe Musicar 
Courter’s staff, was in the city last week. Mr. 
Thompson is now a permanent resident of Paris, the 
city of his early dreams. He sailed last Saturday, 
carrying with him contracts for several plays and 
novels, not to mention much magazine work. A play 
in which Gustave Morand, the well-known play- 
wright, and Mr. Thompson have collaborated, is to 
be produced by David Belasco next season with Mrs. 
Leslie Carter in the chief role. Its theme is taken 
from an incident in the American Revolution. Mr. 
lhompson, who is looking robust, returns here next 
September for a short business. 

©Aa® 

A new institution, called the School or College of 
AEsthetics, and also the Academy of the Beautiful, 
has been founded in Paris by a young literary man, 
M. De Bouhelier. His object is to unite on a com- 
mon ground poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
and all who are interested in the beautiful in art. 
M. Zola has been nominated honorary president of 
the new establishment, and he writes a characteristic 
letter to the secretary, M. Le Blond, giving his views 
on the new foundation. In the first place, the nov- 
elist remarks that he does not believe in zsthetic in- 
struction of any kind, being convinced that genius 
grows and develops by itself. As the new college, 
however, does not intend to impose rules and regula- 
tions on its students or members, but only to group 
them together and encourage them in an atmosphere 
of sympathy and enthusiasm, M. Zola gives his 
hearty support to the undertaking. 

©®Aa® 

The London Academy does not like Mr. Barrie’s 
“Tommy and Grizel.” Says the critic : 

“When it is true it is dull; when it is not dull it is 
either flippant or unconvincing; and it is marred 
throughout by a constitutional sentimentality. Here 
and there is a delightful page. The idyl of the lark 
is a bit of sheer loveliness—a perfect trifle. If a last 


Proot were needed, ‘Tommy and Grizel’ proves for 


the third time that, though Mr. Barrie may be able 
to make a miraculous use of material which is ready 
prepared for him, he can do nothing great without 
such material. He cannot of himself convert nor- 
mal life into material, and the reason is that he has 
neither the visual nor the lyric gift necessary to the 
transmuting of life into elevated art. He has suc- 
ceeded twice, but only by chance; he is not, in the 
strict significance of the term, a literary artist.” 
®Aa® 


While the war in Africa has led toy makers to 
send out cartloads of leaden soldiers, certain good 
folk at Paris, headed by Emile Zola, intend to carry 
on a campaign against them. They have founded 
“The League Against Leaden Soldiers,” and their 
circular states that they wish to fight against the 
prevailing practice of French parents who buy toy 
soldiers, thereby inculcating in the rising generation 
“le fétichisme de l’'uniforme,” and perpetuating the 
military spirit so prevalent in the republic. Zola, 
in a graceful letter, consents to become the working 
president, while the honorary president is General 
André, minister of war. The committee includes 
that familiar figure in the Dreyfus case, Colonel 
Picquart. 

©®A® 

On one occasion, during a visit to America, Mi- 
chael Gunn, who assisted Gilbert and Sullivan in 
bringing out many of their operas, was trying the 
voices of some candidates for the chorus. One of 
them sang in a sort of affected Italian-broken-Eng- 
lish. The stage manager interrupted. “Look here,” 
he said, “that accent won’t do for sailors or pirates. 
Give us a little less Mediterranean, and a little more 
Whitechapel.” Here Gunn turned and said: “Of 
what nationality are you? You don’t sound Italian.” 
The other suddenly dropped his Italian accent, and 
in Irish said: “Shure, Mr. Gunn, I’m from the same 
country as yourself.” 

cs lhe ®a® 

The late Charles Keene, the artist of Punch, used 
to describe, with a great delight, the method of a 
certain man whom he called “a pot-house Ruskin.” 
This person was sitting with a friend in an inn par- 
lor, and was haranguing the other man on matters 
in general. Finally the friend ventured mildly to 
interpose an objection. The speaker drew himself 
up with much dignity. “I ain’t a-arguing with you,” 
said he; “I’m a-telling you!” 


©®A® 


\ hitherto unpublished work by Gustave Flau- 
bert entitled “Memoires d’un Fou” is being pub- 
lished in the Revue Blanche. It seems to be a record 
of his boyhood and was written in 1838, since which 
time the manuscript has been preserved by the Le 
Poittevin family. 

©®A® 


There is something particularly ludicrous in the 
sight of a room full of mature and, in many cases, 
corpulent ladies, attired in black satin knickerbock 
ers and white shirts, lying flat on the floor kicking 
Yet in 
two years no less than two British dames of un- 


their legs in the air, says a contemporary. 


doubted respectability have so disported themselves 
under the supervision of the various people whose 
classes (for voice production) are the craze of the 
hour. Many well-known singers have undergone 
the treatment. 
©®a® 

Stands for Reciprocity: Customer (in barber's 
chair )}—‘‘So you haven’t heard Herr von Thumper, 
the world famed pianist ?” German Barber—* Nein ; 
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dose bianists neffer batronize me, an’ so I neffer bat- 
ronize dem.” 
®A® 

“Germ-oninglish-words-thopry ! Words an’ music 
thopry !” 

“Go avay mit you! I know ‘Die Walkiire’ von be 
ginning zum end au.” 

“Aw, g’wan—who t’ell are you? 
thing from back to front. Yer never saw ther play.” 

This last was in the Evening Sun. 


1 kin say the 


LINES FROM SHERWOOD. 
HE scheme for the advancement of our musical 
life on the broad basis of nationalization of 





the art is gradually assuming such dimensions as a 
question so profound and so close to our future 
artistic development deserves. Daily papers are 
discussing the question, and the best evidence that 
the people—the bone and sinew of the nation 
refuse to support the high salaried foreign tran 
sient singers is the fact that throughout the land 
they refuse to give them financial support. The 
fashionable coterie here, for a time being, con 
tinues to toady, but then that is also a mere ques 
tion of temporary taste. 

The Chicago American has lately discussed the 
question, and William H. Sherwood, the distin 
guished American pianist, speaks to that paper as 
follows: 

The American Music of the Future, 
W. R. Hearst, Editor Chicago American 

Dear Sir—The possibilities of the American musician 
are boundless. Like the young Siegfried, he is, however, 
made to work for his captors and oppressors, being kept 
in oblivion by prejudice, by Anglomaniacs, who like to 
see all good things in music come from the other side oi 
the ocean, and by the opinions of our honored music mag- 
nates from abroad, whose education and experience are 
all with the old country, or with the products of the old 
country in the new. But the young Siegfried welded to 
gether his broken sword, struck down his oppressors, and 
came out of the dungeon the conqueror of all ages. It is 
appropriate at the present time in a country that has taken 
the lead in everything but music to look out for our own 
musical developments, which only await a leader and an 
opportune moment 

It is absurd to listen to these croakers, who would have 
our public believe that we cannot show anything authori- 
tative in art, and who wish only to continue to flood our 
market with foreign wares 

When we stop a moment to consider how much we 
have accomplished in other directions, and how many 
thousands of people with equal talent and intelligence are 
interested in music in our country, it is absurd to believe 
that their accomplishments will be rated so low when we 
are so great in so many other ways 

WiiuiaMm H. SHerwoop 
Cuicaco, January 1, 1901 

Chicago has a host of cultured singers and in 
strumental as well as theoretical musicians; the 
studios are filled with pupils, the colleges and con 
servatories humming with tone. St. Louis is also, 
in a musical sense, supplied with extraordinarily 
gifted musical folk, and both these cities vibrate 
with the true spirit of musical nationalization 
What Mr. Sherwood says is heartily echoed in both 
cities, as it should be all over the Union 

PROJECT is on foot for the establishment of a 
permanent opera scheme in New Orleans to 
replace the present moss grown affair and to share 
the performances with Chicago, giving about thir 
teen weeks of opera in the former city and eight 
weeks in Chicago. It is to be ensemble work, no star 
system, no salaries that destroy the earning capaci 
ties of our native musicians, and a large orchestra 
and full chorus. A conference took place with Mr 
Grau here this week to enlist him in the work in 
some form or other 
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Boston, January 13, 1901. 
AROLD BAUER gave his fourth piano recital 
in Steinert Hall January 7. He played 
(+ Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, No. 2; Schu- 
mann’s Allegro, op. 8; the Paganini-Brahms 
Variations; Chopin’s Etude in C minor, Nocturne in F 
sharp minor, Prelude in D minor, Ballade in F minor; 
two Caprices by Sinding, op. 44; Liszt’s Etude in D flat, 
and Brassin’s arrangement of the “Walkirenritt,” with 
changes of his own device. Again there was a large and 
enthusiastic audience. I do not think it necessary to speak 
in detail of this recital. William Wilberforce, although he 
was an accomplished musician, really believed in his later 
years that a man might be sent to hell for playing the 
piano, and possibly a man might run the same risk for 
praising a pianist too warmly. Mr. Bauer played in a re- 
markable manner. His performance of the Paganini- 
Brahms Variations was of wondrous strength and beauty, 
and throughout the concert he shone as a pianist truly 
great in all the requirements. I say no more, lest the 
reader serve Mr. Bauer the trick played by the “plain man 
of the country (very simple)” on Aristides. 


@G@A® 


For the sake of the record I add the programs of con- 
certs at which I was not present. Piano recital by Dohn- 
anyi January 8, Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, Schu- 
mann’s Etude Symphoniques, Dohnanyi’s Passacaglia in 
E flat minor, Beethoven’s Polonaise in C major, and An- 
dante in F major, “Rondo e Capriccio,” op. 129; Liszt’s 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise,”” No. 9. Second concert of the 
Longy Club, January 9: Rubinstein’s Quintet, op. 55, for 
piano, flute, clarinet, horn, bassoon; Schumann’s three 
Romances for oboe and piano; D’Indy’s “Chanson et 
Danses,” op. 50; for flute, oboe, two clarinets, horn and 
two bassoons (first time in Boston). Song recital by 
George Devoll, tenor, and Edwin Isham, baritone, in Stein- 
ert Hall, January 9. 

“Little Valberta” gave a concert January 8. I quote 
from the program: “This child, although only five years 
old, reads music at sight, and is perfect master of his in- 
strument, playing both classical and popular music. * * * 
He is without doubt the most attractive and skilled violin 
soloist of his age in the world to-day.” Mr. Woolf gave 
good advice to the friends of the child; he advised the 
guardians “to keep it in the nursery with its toys for the 
present.” “It scrapes and scratches the strings, accidentally 
scunding a note in tune now and then. The only thing 
to wonder at in the matter is that so tender a tot should 
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have been made capable of reaching even so distant an 
approximation to playing.” 
G©AaA® 

The Sembrich Opera Company gave four performances 
here at the Boston Theatre: “The Barber of Seville,” Janu 
ary 7; “La Traviata,” January 9; “Don Pasquale,” January 
10, and “Faust,” yesterday afternoon. 

I have in my possession an opera, or crush, or gibus hat. 
It is of an old vintage. It is not the flat, folding, crescent 
shaped beaver that was seen in England as late as 1818, 
but it is a true accordion, which was given to me by a 
humorous friend, who in turn must have received it from 
the late Charles Fechter, for it is of the shape affected by 
the great romantic play actor. 

Now I am told that the gibus hat is no longer worn at 
the Metropolitan Opera House by the gilded youth. I 
read this in the Sun or some other newspaper of sartorial 
authority. And I remember an opinion handed down by 
one E. Forbes in 1854: “No man in a gibus ever com- 
manded public awe or private respect.” Furthermore, I 
have never worn a plug hat in my life, even at the most 
solemn function. I kept this gibus as an object of house- 
hold decoration, just as I have Chinese and Japanese 
musical instruments on which I cannot play, a silver 
matchbox too small for practical purposes, and certain old 
folios which I cannot read. But at last I donned the gibus. 
The opera that night was “La Traviata.” And thus was I 
in receptive, sympathetic mood. The hat was a symbol. 

Let me at once dismiss “Faust,” which was the poorest 
performance of the week. Sembrich was tired—and with 
good reason, for she had sung and acted inimitably in the 
other operas. As Marguerite her voice showed the strain, 
for the tones were often lifeless and inclined to sag. Nor 
was her impersonation of the part anything but one of 
marked conventionality. Cremonini was Faust. He 
pleased the ladies, although his love making was merely a 
constant exhibition of teeth. He sang with undue devo- 
tion to upper notes of good quality, which he held on 
every occasion to the detriment of rhythm and the phrase. 
After the manner of his kind, he addressed the audience 
in preference to Marguerite, and when he sang to her pure 
dwelling, he faced the spectators, although it is only fair 
to add that he did point once or twice to the dwelling, as 
though he said, “This is the one to which I refer.” Dado, 
the bass, who was with Mapleson’s ill fated opera com- 
pany in 1896—I remember him as the King in “Aida’”— 
was a singularly commonplace Mephistopheles. His voice 
is a noble organ, and as Don Basilio he was excellent, but 
the character of the sneering Fiend that denies was evi- 
dently repugnant to him. He played the part as an honest 
citizen—a grocer, or the head man of a shoeshop—at a 
masquerade party. And who, by the way, of late years has 
played the part with devilish finesse, or caught the fiend’s 
arch-mock? Surely not Brother Edouard, although some 


really take him seriously as Mephistopheles, just as they 
admire his dull, heavy Leporello. The Mephistopheles of 
Emil Fischer was funnier than his Leporello. Plangon 
hits nearer the mark, but in spite of many points success- 
fully made, he is not the real thing. He shines on account 
of his rare vocal art, commanding presence—and the ab- 
sence of formidable rivals. I should like to see a tall, thin, 
sinister Mephistopheles—a man with De Wolf Hopper’s 
figure. The other chief performers yesterday were Miss 
Mattfield as Siebel, Mrs. MacGregor-Woods, of this city, 
as Martha—she took the part at very short notice—and 
Bensaude as Valentine. 

The audience filled the theatre. Many stood, and there 
was great enthusiasm. Would that “Faust” might be 
shelved for two or three seasons, that it might then seem 
fresh and beautiful! Yesterday and here, as last year 
and this year in New York, the audience enjoyed the 
pranks of Mephistopheles and Martha, insisted on a 
repetition of the Soldiers’ Chorus and was delirious after 
the Prison Trio. And, as ever, the audience was inclined 
to yawn through two of the finest scenes: The agony of 
Marguerite in the church and the death of Valentine. 
Oh, how tiresome some of this music is: The duet in the 
first scene—that dreadful song of Valentine written for 
Santley, a lamentable descent after the noble and soldierly 
music of his entrance—all the Siebel business in the 
garden. And then the patent, electrical flower bed! The 
final trio is in these days simply an exhibition of lung 
power, and the louder the screaming the wilder the ap- 
plause. I agree with Dr. Dio Lewis: “Faust” is a pro- 
foundly immoral work, but not immoral in his meaning 
of the word. 

Two of the company sang here for the first time, De 
Lara, the tenor, as Ernesto in “Don Pasquale,” and Rossi, 
the buffo, as Don Bartholo, the Baron in “La Traviata,” 
and the sadly duped and foolish Don Pasquale. De Lara 
has a voice that is inclined toward whiteness, but he sang 
the music of Donizetti with more than ordinary taste 
and skill. His phrasing was musical, his intonation was 
pure, and all in all he proved himself to be the best light 
tenor that we have heard here for the last dozen years. 

Rossi is a buffo of extraordinary abilities. He showed 
this in the trifling part of the Baron in “La Traviata,” for 
he composed the part as carefully as though he were at 
the Comédie-Francaise. He was a creature of elegance, 
a man of the world, gallant, brave, becomingly conscious 
of his own superiority. Furthermore, his sense of pro- 
portion is such that he never obtruded his personality, 
he never forgot that after all he was one of the minor 
characters in the drama. As the guardian in “The Barber 
of Seville” he was not merely a species of Pantaloon. 
He was eminenity human and real. You saw that he 
was a man of station and influence in the community, not 
the old doddering ass that too often appears on the stage. 
Rossi has both wit and humor, a face of great mobility, 
a wealth of telling gesture. Even when he has not the 
centre of the stage, even when he is in repose, you are 
aware of his presence, and you would not miss him for 
the world. 

But Rossi’s great triumph was as Don Pasquale. This 
opera had not been performed here for many years, and it 
was unknown to the younger generation of music lovers. 
It was therefore welcome, and it was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. I have seldom heard in any theatre of this city 
such honest, spontaneous laughter, or witnessed such ex- 
pressions of delight at a musical comedy. The music bub- 
bles and foams from the fountain of mirth There is an 
ever present sense of the dramatic requ ient; there is 
no false note of too deep sentiment; the only gush is pure- 
ly melodic. And how charming, how fresh is the melodic 
flow! It is the fashion to sneer at Donizetti's orchestra- 
tion, and yet how would you better the score of “Don 
Pasquale?” The Italians have apparently lost the secret of 
melodic mirth. Take the comedy scenes in Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme,” for instance. I do not share in the opinions of 
my colleagues in New York concerning this same opera: 
I think they underrate its worth; but how labored are the 
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attempts at gaiety in comparison with “Don Pasquale” 
and other operas by Donizetti; “Crispino,” by the Ricci 
Brothers; not to go back to the immortal “Barber,” that 
masterpiece of buffo music. Italy has been too much Ger- 
manized. Even in ‘Falstaff’ you miss at times well de- 
fined, gay melody. The wit and humor should not be 
always in the orchestra. But let us go back to the per- 
jormance itself. The opera was not sung, I regret to say, 
in the conventional evening dress and outdoor costumes 
of the period. Lablache, the creator of the part of Don 
Pasquale, presented “the farce of fatness trying to make 
itself seductive.” The coat “stuck to him with as terrible 
a closeness as the outside garment of a sausage does to the 
contents within”; and he wore a huge camelia in his 
buttonhole, which ig Paris at the Théatre des ltaliens was 
presented to him each night by his admirer, the Marquis 
Aguado. “Don Pasquale,” however, shared the fate of 
“La Traviata” in the matter of costumes, for when it was 
sung in French at the Théatre Lyrique, Paris, in 1864, 
there was a going back to the dress worn under Louis 
XV. The first act took place in a garden; Don Pasquale 
entered in a sedan chair, and a ball scene was substituted 
for the scene with the creditors. I understand that the 
opera is thus given at the Théatre Comique. 

The performance was one of extraordinary brilliance. 
Sembrich enchanted by her dazzling vocal art and by her 
coquettish vivacity. Rossi was irresistibly amusing as 
Don Pasquale, and there was a not incongruous touch of 
pathos in the duet which follows Norina’s boxing his ear. 
Chorley described the old man as “the dear, silly hero,” 
and as Rossi played the part you had a feeling of personal 
affection for the deceived one; there were moments when 
you felt like saying to the intriguers: “Stop it now; you 
have gone far enough.” And Rossi was remarkable in 
this: even in his most extravagant disappointment and 
grief, even in the glibbest patter, his voice, a full and so- 
norous organ, was colored to suit the emotion, and was 
under absolute control. Bensaude played the part of Dr 
Malatesta with malicious humor, and was vocally in fair 
condition. As Germont in “La Traviata” he was sadly 
below the true pitch. 

Salignac was the Count in “The Barber of Seville” and 
Alfredo in “La Traviata.” This light tenor of naturally 
agreeable voice and good dramatic instinct forced tone 
until he was frequently above the pitch, and his voice 
became raucous and as though he were gargling in his 
throat a song. Possibly this came from the haunting, 
obsessing remembrance of more or less heroic tenors and 
their triumphs in explosion. 

I infer from sundry articles that I have read in news- 
papers of New York that “La Traviata” is regarded there 
as an immoral opera, and as for Violetta—“Vengeance of 
Jenny's case! fic on her! Never name her, child.” The 
same charge of immorality was brought against Mas- 
senet’s “Manon Lescaut” and “La Bohéme.” 

I purposed last week to write an elaborate defence of 
“La Traviata”’—but what would be the use? To me 
Violetta is a far more decent person than Tristan or 
Siegmund or Sieglinde, and she is much more human. 
Nor am I seriously annoyed because she persists in sing- 
ing after the doctor has pronounced her case hopeless. 
Even Tristan howls on his death bed for a bad half hour. 
All the people in opera do extraordinary, incredible 
things. Why single out poor Violetta and Mimi? One 
critic in New York objected strenuously to “La Bohéme” 
because the students when they were hard up did not 
go out and saw wood, or attend lectures at the Sorbonne— 
1 have forgotten exactly what he wished them to do—I 
know it was something educational or respectable. So 
Art should only be concerned with kings, queens, belted 
earls, jukes, elegant ladies and gentlemen or legendary 
characters! I am told furthermore that the music of “La 
Traviata” is shallow and thin and utterly despicable. And 
80 we are forced back to the copybook saw, “Many men 
of many minds.” Why cannot a man enjoy both the 
second act of “Tristan” and the fourth act of “La 
Traviata”? If he admires “Falstaff” why should he look 
skew-eyed at “La belle Héléne”? It is a large and 
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beautiful world, dear children, and they say that we shall 
soon have telephonic communication with the people on 
the planet Mars. 

I can readily understand why women do not wax en- 
thusiastic over “The Barber.” There is no place for a 
heroic tenor. In “The Marriage of Figaro” the costumes 
of the Countess do not make up for the subordination of 
the tenor, who plays havoc with women’s hearts. In “The 
Barber” the love story is without true sentiment. 

Many of the present Operagoers demand a lot of people 
on the stage who are “doing something,” elaborate 
scenery, steam clouds, a horse, fighting galore, a thun 
derous orchestra, much screaming. They are then firmly 
persuaded that they are getting their money's worth 

The chorus in the Sembrich Company is made up of 
iresh, strong voices, and it has been well trained. Mr 
Bevignani conducted throughout the week with unusual 
spirit, taste and authority. 

Opera born in the purple has always been the play- 
thing of the rich. It is an amusement that is intended to 
gratify the eye and the ear; to afford an opportunity for 
the display of fine raiment, jewels, and the fact that the 
sitters in the best seats have money enough to be there. 
Occasionally an operatic performance is more than this: 
it is a triumph of art, as when Marcella Sembrich touches 
the heart as Violetta, and proves as Norina that the tra- 
ditions of supreme vocal art are not purely legendary 
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The program of the eleventh Symphony concert was as 
follows: Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo and Finale; 
Haydn’s Concerto for ‘cello in D, and Strauss’ “From 
Italy.” Hugo Becker, the cellist, made his first appear 
ance in this city. His tone is smooth and beautiful; his 
technic is well developed, and in the matter of fact con 
certo by Haydn was. occasionally brilliant. Is it para 
doxical to say that the better a ‘cello concerto is played 
the more tiresome it is? 


Carreno Plays in Montreal. 


HE concert given by Madame Carrefio in Windsor 

Hall, Montreal, on January 10, aroused the enthusi 

asm of a discriminating audience and the unreserved praise 

of local critics. Commenting upon this event the Mon 
treal Herald says: 

The great difference between Carrefio and such other women 
players as have appeared here is that Carrefio’s playing impresses one 
as being in the strictest sense an interpretation, the translation of the 
composer's thought into musical expression through the intelligent 
comprehension of the performer, and not the mechanically perfect 
repetition of musical phrases with no threat of meaning to connect 


them and no underlying purpose to give them vitality 


Willis E, Bacheller Notices. 


Last early autumn Tenor Bacheller gave several con- 
certs in Maine, the home of his early youth, and in Con- 
necticut, and the notices at that time have not found their 
way to THe Musicat Courter. They are well worth re 
producing, as follows: 

Willis Bacheller fairly took his audience by storm. From the first 
song it was “unconditional surrender.” The uncommon beauty, the 
strength and the freshness of*his magnificent voice captivated alike 
the musical and unmusical hearer Mr. Bacheller possesses that 
rarest of voices, a genuine “tenor robusto.”” The confidence with 
which he attacked his high notes, the ease with which he sustained 
them, and the volume and beauty of sound that poured forth like 
a mighty torrent of harmony were simply superb.—New Canaan, 
Conn., Weekly. 


Mr. Bacheller was in excellent voice, and the numbers he sang 
were admirably adapted to display to the best advantage the won 
derful range and fine quality of tone which he possesses. He car 
ried the audience as it were by storm, every selection receiving ap 
plause which was hearty enough to please any artist.—Farmington 
Conn., Chronicle. 





His voice is marvellous in power and beauty, and the sweetness 
and delicacy of his pianissimo singing is rarely heard in so large 
a voice, his rendering of the “Cujus Animam” being truly artistic 
He was recalled again and again, and gave one or two choice selec 
tions to the delight of the audience.—Portland Argus 











“Strauss is a public benefactor, 
for he lifts people out of themselves 
and makes them young.”—New York 
Herald. 
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Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, 


The American Song and Hymn Composer. 


M*s Y of our readers know there exists a society called 

The Sunshine Society, this State alone having 
some 6,000 members. Of this society Mrs. Knapp is New 
York State president, and when some time ago she found 
the following poem, she at once found inspiration to set it 
to music: 


Sunshine, 


The thing that goes the farthest toward making life worth while, 
That costs the least and does the most is just a pleasant smile 
The smile that bubbles from the heart that loves its fellow man, 
Will drive away the clouds of gloom and coax the sun again 
It's full of worth and goodness too, with manly kindness bient 
It's worth a million dollars, and it doesn't cost a cent. 


There is no room for sadness when we see a cheery smile 
It always has the same good look—it's never out of style; 
It nerves us on to try again when failure makes us blue, 

The dimples of encouragement are good for me and you 

It pays a higher interest, for it is merely lent 

It's worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a cent. 


To smile is very easy when skies are bright and clear, 

And yet how oft we all forget the magic of a tear: 

It sparkles ‘round the heart-strings thro’ many a weary day, 
It lifts the clouds of sorrow and drives them al! away 

So smile away: folks understand what by a smile is meant 
It's worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t cost a cent. 


J. W. 


The song makes no pretensions to anything great, but 
the entire union of words, melody and harmony lifts it out 
of the commonplace. Those who would become acquainted 
with the larger works of the talented American song and 
hymn composer Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp are advised to in 
quire for “Open the Gates,” sung by Hilke, De Vere Sapio, 
McKinley and others; the “Bird Carol,” dedicated to Miss 
Thursby; “Dawn of Hope,” an Easter solo; “A New 
Leaf,” &c., which are known to all music publishers 

Perhaps Mrs. Knapp’s best known hymn is “Blessed 
Assurance,” which the writer has heard sung in various 
parts of Europe, in the native tongue; it is often sung by 
the missionaries in India and Africa. “Cleansing Wave,” 
“Nearer the Cross” and “Everlasting Love” are also 
widely known, and the Christmas and Easter carols writ 
ten by Mrs. Knapp are almost numberless 

Some time ago an eminent minister asked Mrs. Knapp 
for her “Christian’s Marseillaise,” which puzzled that good 
lady vastly, inasmuch as she has composed no such piece 
He explained, however, that he meant by it the song 
called “Up for Jesus,” and gave it as his opinion that it 
should be known everywhere as “The Christian's Mar 
seillaise.” 

It is said that Mrs. Knapp has written over 500 hymns 
It is as a patron of music, however, that a large circle 
know her. Her magnificent music room, with large pipe 
organ, in her suite at the Hotel Savoy, is a feature, and 
here every season she gives a series of musicales, at which 
many noted music makers appear, although she often in 
troduces young and aspiring talents to metropolitan mu 
sic life there. Until recently she lived in Brooklyn, the 
Knapp Mansion, now known as a centre of educational 
and social activity, having been the former home 

Mrs. Knapp’s quiet charities and winning Christian be 
nevolence have helped many a poor soul onward and 
upward; ever sunny herself, with sublime faith that He 
rules all for the best, to know her is to love her. 

We close with the fitting motto of the Sunshine So- 


ciety as follows 
Good Cheer. 


Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on 

"Twas not given for you alone 
Pass it on 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another's tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears. 
Pass it on 
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Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, January 13, 1001. 
RNEST HUTCHESON’S second iniormal re- 
cital before the teachers and pupils oi the 

Peabody Conservatory took place Saturday 

afternoon. The subject of this, as of the pre- 
vious recital, was the sonata form. As the program con- 
cluded this subject, the composer represented was, natu- 
rally, Beethoven. Mr. Hutcheson chose three representa- 
tive sonatas, the op. 31,.No. 2, in D minor; op. go, in E 
minor, and op. 111, in C minor. 

Mr, Hutcheson is perhaps at his best as a Beethoven 
player, and his performance Saturday was masterly, ex- 
hibiting flawless technic, scholarly insight and a tempera- 
ment which was equal even to the demands of the great 
last sonata, which, coming near the composer's latest 
period, is replete with his most unfathomable passion. 
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The first faculty recital of the European Conservatory oi 
Music, of which J. Adam Hugo is the founder and direc- 
tor, taok place at Lehmann’s Hall Tuesday evening. The 
soloisis were Mr. Hugo, pianist; Clifton Davis, basso; 
Fritz Gaul, violinist, and Ernst Oehlhey, ‘cellist. 

The program was opened with a trio for piano, violin 
and ‘cello, by Hugo. The composition, though too long, 
is very melodious, the individual instruments receiving 
clever treatment. 

It was exceedingly well played. Mr. Davis sang the 
aria “In Sdego,” from Mozart’s “Magic Flute”; “Die 
Lotos Blume,” Schumann; “Einsamkeit,” W. G. Owst; 
“Fleeting Vision,” Massenet, and ‘Gipsy John,” Fr. Clay. 

Mr. Ochlhey’s solos—a transcription for ‘cello of Cho- 
pin’s Etude, op. 25, No. 7; Mazurka in A major, Oehlhey; 
Scherzo, Van Goens—were given with a beautiful tone, pure 
intonation and good style. Mr. Gaul won his audience 
with his excellent performance of Wieniawski’s ‘Faust’ 
Fantaisie. 

He played as an encore Schumann's “Traumerei,” unac- 
companied, 

Mr. Hugo played the difficult 
Schubert with much success. 
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The second of the fifth series of popular organ recitals 
at the Church of St. Michael and All Angels was given 
Tuesday evening by Le Roy Haslup, organist, at Brown 
Memorial Church. He was assisted by the choir of St. 
Michael's, of which Loraine Holloway is the director. 
The recital was successful. 
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The unique bandmaster, John Philip Sousa, and his in- 
comparable organization gave a great concert at Music 
Hall Friday evening. Before the doors were opened 
every seat in the house was sold, and hundreds of people 
stood during the long concert. Sousa is a remarkable dis- 
ciplinarian, always obtaining a musicgl execution and a per- 
fection of ensemble that are delightful. The delicacy of 
shading, sonority of tone quality and balance between the 
instrumental groups are all admirable. 

Miss Blanche Duffield, who possesses a beautiful so- 
prano voice of great flexibility, sang with excellent style 
a new song by Sousa, “Where Is Love.” Miss Bertha 
Bucklin played the “Adagio and Moto Perpetuum,” a violin 
solo by Ries, with beauty of tone and execution. 

The trombone soloist of the band, Arthur Pryor, played 
a composition of his own, “The Patriot,” with his usual 
success. 

In spite of the inclement weather, there was present a 
large and distinguished audience at the annual concert of 
the Johns Hopkins Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs at 
Lehmann’s Hall Friday evening. The concert was an artis- 





“Wanderer” Fantaisie of 


tic as well as a financial success. Each of the clubs did 
excellent work, the ensemble and shading being particularly 
praiseworthy. The respective leaders, J. A. English Eys- 
ter, of the Glee Club; Edgeworth Smith, of the Banjo, 
and Eben Charles Hill, of the Mandolin, are to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of their men. 

A quartet composed of Messrs. Critchlow, Swindell, 
Eyster and Carver sang “The Bee,” a capella, and Mr. 
Swindell sang several solos with much success, 

Stephen Harwood made the hit of the evening with his 
singing of “Rhoda and Her Pagoda” from “San Toy.” 
He responded to numerous encores. EuTERPE. 








Leonora Jackson at Memphis, Atlanta and 
Savannah. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
LONORA JACKSON and her company are taking 
the South by storm. The big Beethoven Club had 
the popular young virtuosa at Memphis, and the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal of January 3 reports as follows: 

“So genuine a musical treat has not been afforded here 
this season. As to Miss Jackson, the star of the evening, 
this remarkable young woman accomplished a distinct 
triumph beiore a critical audience of music lovers. Hei 
smooth and fluent technic at first thrilled, and the fire and 
poetry added to the enthusiasm that final touch which war- 
ranis the above statement. In the sterner passages she 
played with inflexible and mathematical precision, but in 
the softer phrases she indicated a tendernéss and pathos 
that were compelling in the exquisite sense of beauty con- 
veyed. No one could doubt the artist’s tone powers or 
her temperamental qualities. Miss Elburna, the soprano 
of the company, possesses a splendid concert voice. She 
sang several selections in a most artistic manner.” 

At Atlanta Miss Jackson and her company gave the 
second concert of the season, under the auspices of the 
Atlanta Concert Association, calling out a large and bril- 
liant audience that entirely filled the house. This was a 
return engagement for Miss Jackson, her appearance there 
last spring having been so successful as to lead to her im- 
mediate re-engagement. The Atlanta Constitution of Janu- 
ary 5 devotes to this concert half a column of praise, and 
sums up Miss Jackson’s work as having “approached 
nearer the bounds of the superb than any other woman, 
probably, ever has.” 

At Savannah the Morning News of the 8th inst. likewise 
devotes a half column of laudation to the Jackson concert 
It states: “Each member of the company is an artist, and 
this fact was early discovered by the audience, so that 
every number was greeted with hearty and prolonged ap- 
plause, and recalls could not be refused. Miss Jackson 
with marvelous ease overcame the greatest technical diffi 
culties, and displayed throughout all her numbers, accord- 
ing to their character, a verve and fire, or a tender singing 
tone, that showed her artistic instinct and musical temper- 
ament.” 

Here are some more press notices: 

A most delightful concert was given by the Leonora Jackson 
company last night at the Lawton Memorial. It 
the best attended musical affairs that has been given in Savannah 
recently, the audience completely filling the auditorium of the build 
ing, and partly filling the two galleries. 

Miss Jackson is, of course, the star of the company, and deserves 
to be. She played most delightfully, with marvelous ease overcom 
ing the greatest technical difficulties, and displaying throughout all 
of her numbers, according to their character, a verve and fire or 
tender singing tone that showed her artistic instinct and musical 
temperament. Not the least part of the immediate favor with which 
she was received by the audience was due to the altogether charm 
ing picture that she presented, and the modest and unassuming 
manner in which she received the applause. 

Probably the most appreciated of her selections were the second 
and most characteristic movement of the Sonata, the Nocturne and 
the “Humoresque;” though both the “Madrigale” and the “Hun 
garian Dance” were warmly applauded, and the second movement of 


was also one of 


the concerto was excellently played.—Savannah Morning News, 
January 8. 


Miss Leonora Jackson, Miss Josephine Elburna and Selden Pratt 
presented last night as the second concert of the season under the 
auspices of the Concert Association a beautiful and perfectly satis 
factory program, of which the audience expressed its enthusiastic 
approbation. 

Miss Jackson's playing, excellent as it was last year, has become 
even more fully perfected in finish, it was observed last night, and 
its dramatic and sentimental phase has attained a richer develop. 
ment. Beginning with a Gade Capriccio, she secured the attention 
and good will of all her audience, and then at once delighted them, 
until at the close everybody was anxious to know more of her, per. 
sonally as well as musically—a sign of pleasure that is betrayed not 
for all distinguished musicians. The feature of the first part of the 
evening was the Grieg Sonata in F major, which the young violinis, 
attacked with an casy confidence that seemed almost presumptuous 
until it was realized at Once that her treatment even of the opening 
phrase approached grandeur in quality. Throughout each move. 
ment, the first and last full of brilliancy and more than usually 
well defined melody; the second with even a martial strain, full of 
dignity, and all the interpretation preserving the memorable spirit 
and uniqueness of Grieg, Miss Jackson’s work approached nearer 
the bounds of the superb than any other woman’s probably ever 
has, 

As an encore she played a “Madrigal,” by Simonetti—a feature, 
by the way, of her program last winter—which, through absolute 
control and exquisite technic, reached the ideal in delicacy and 
A group of four pieces—a Wilhelmj arrange- 
tonal roundness 
of narrative treated with splendid color; a Humoresque by Tschai 
kowsky, the name of piece and composer indicating its quality; 
a delicious Berceuse of Godard’s, and Hubay’s familiar “Butterfly” 
Rondeau des Lutins” 


beautiful tenderness. 
ment of Wagner's “Walther Preislied,” with the 


were appropriately treated, and Bazzin 
(which, for the sake of those who don’t know, is put down as the 
“Hobgoblin Dance”) was characterized by the weirdest effects ot 
shrillness, hoarseness, thudding and wild tunefulness that could be 
drawn from as beautiful an instrument as Miss Jackson’s by only 
as wonderful a player. 

Miss Elburna’s voice betrayed beautiful cultivation and an artistic 
temperament well controlled. Her selections were good, an Arditi 
waltz song. being sung with graceful and flexible finish, and a group 
of three others—Gaynor’s ““The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes,” 
Massenet’s charming “Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleus,”’ and “The Maiden’s 
Wish,” by Chopin—being charmingly sung, the latter exceptionally 
so. Her voice is somewhat lacking in resonance, but its attractive 
ness increases with the continuance of the program Mr. Pratt ae 
companied.—Atlanta Constitution, January 5 


The Beethoven Club had the pleasure of presenting Leonora Jack 
son, violinist, at the Auditorium last night. Miss Jackson was as 
sisted by Josephine Elburna, soprano, and Selden Pratt, accompan 


ist. The concert was the first of the new year under the direction 


of the Beethoven Club, and while the a ew somewhat 
small, it was one of the most enthusiastic that s ever enjoyed 
one of the select musical events given und this club’s auspices. 


The star of the evening selected for her introduction Concerto, 
No. 4, of Vieuxtemps. 


In the opening of her program Miss Jackson showed wisdom 
and tact. The concerto of Vieuxtemps offers the proper opportuni 
ties for musical and artistic display, and the introduction and ca 
denza tax the player to his or her best efforts. It is safe to say that 


this remarkable woman has accomplished a distinct triumph before 
a critical audience of local music lovers. Her smooth and fluent 
technic at first thrilled, and the fire and poetry added to the enthu- 
siasm that final touch which warrants the above statement. Her 
appearance on the stage for her last number was the signal for an 
outburst of applause. In the sterner passages she played with in 
flexible and mathematical precision, but in the softer phrases she 
indicated a tenderness and pathos that were compelling in the ex 
quisite sense of beauty intended to be conveyed. It is in the sen 
ous moods of music that the value of the violin is most appreciated. 
It appeals with unerring force when the melody is of a sustained 
order, and when there is substance to be developed. In the Noe 
turne, D flat, the ingenuity of orchestral development is at once ap- 
parent, and as played last night it was strikingly effective. After 
the rendition no one could doubt the artist's tone power or her 
temperamental qualities. Later in the evening she added to this 
** Adoration.” 
Her bowing is at all times graceful and effective, and she reveals 
very clearly an unusual and authoritative bow arm and a touch just 
as sure and certain as cultivation, study and application can make 
it. In the Hungarian airs of Brahms-Joachim she appeared to strik 
Italian 


judgment by her successful rendition of Borowsky’s 


ing advantage, and added to this by her rendition of an 
“Madrigal” of Simonetti. Altogether her performance was most 
pleasing. 

Miss Elburna, who possesses a splendid concert voice, sang se¥ 
eral selections in a most artistic manner, and added to the interest 


of the entertainment.—-_Memphis Commercial Appeal, January 3 
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Clavier Piano School. 


N Thursday evening the following interesting program 
O was presented at the Clavier Company Piano 
School : 


Rondo, G MajOr......+-+-seeeeeeecrereececeerseeereserrerenes Beethoven 


Miss Florence Dodd 

G flat major, op. 51. 
Miss Bertha Scho, 

Ne : . ose ..Chopin 


..Chopin 


Impromptu 


Valse, op. 34, 
Miss Eleanor Foster 
Remarks.—Subject “The Clavier Method Deals With Abstract 
Truths.” 
A. K. Virgil. 
TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Pastorale ; bseocess Scarlatti 
Theme and Variations Rameau 
Miss Harriette Brower 
. MacDowell 


To a Wild Rose : 

From a Wandering ‘Tosbers 

Death Nothing Is But Cooling Night. 
John Rebarer 

Prelude, A major... .-+-++eeeeeeeee 

Barcarolle A minor 


MacDowell 
MacDowell 


Chopin 
ooteunedea naeihde , Rubinstein 
Miss Winnifred Willett. 

Several of the pupils were fortunate in selecting com 
positions peculiarly suited to their own individuality, Miss 
Dodd displaying her usual repose and culture in the Bee 

Miss Hoberg gave a graceful interpreta 
“hopin Impromptu. Miss Foster was enthusi 
‘A flat waltz,” into which she in 
though the rubato 


thoven Rondo 
tion of the ¢ 
astically recalled after the * 
fused much of her own individuality, 
was somewhat exaggerated, a fault common to talented 
young pianists. 

Mr. Virgil’s address on “The Clavier Method Deals With 
Abstract Truths” was colored with interesting quotations 
from the great educators of past and modern time: 

“Mind. nerves, muscles and emotions are without doubt 
more equally concerned in the study and practice of the 
piano than in any other branch of learning. If this propo- 
sition be correct, then the mind, the nerves, the muscles and 
the emotions of the piano student should, as a first step, be 
‘Education is the 
‘Education 


Huxley says: 
Bartholomew says: 
mind, nerves, body. What is 
What is your 
Therefore, any 


given proper training 

forming of habits.” Dr 
means control of one’s self 
r musical education? A chain of habits 
life? What are you? A bundle of habits.’ 
mal instruction which appeals especially 
faculty, making no direct appeal 
case with the pre 





method of foundati 
to the emotional musical 
the mental and physical man, as is the 
vailing piano methods, is seriously deficient in every essen 
tial educational element, as it leaves the learner free to form 
and become confirmed in wrong habits. 

‘If piano teachers generally understood the philosophy of 
education as well as they understand music, and took as 
deep an interest in the former as they do in the latter, it 
would be an easy task to bring about the educational re 
form here contemplated. But unfortunately such is not the 
case, therefore, we are aware that we have no easy task 
‘There is nothing so ob 


before us. Someone has said: 


s nothing so strong as a 


stinate as a prejudice; there 
truth.” We have a strong truth with which to combat ‘an 
obstinate prejudice.’ 

“We hold that a foundational piano method which over- 
looks the special and direct training of mind and body is 
radically wrong, is not founded on abstract truth. In these 
latter days we hear a great deal about concept, as if it were 
everything. Concept, it is true, is indispensable, the best 
fingers in the world can do nothing without a true musical 
On the other hand, the most perfect concept can 
do nothing without skilled fingers. In short, it requires, as 
Pliny says, ‘A perfect mind in a perfect body to reveal the 
princely powers of the soul in all their magnitude and dig- 
nity,’ ” 


concept 


Miss Brower's numbers were most delightful, especially 


Scarlatti Pastorale. One of the most enjoyable 
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numbers of the evening was John Rebarer’s poetic reading 


of three exquisite MacDowell sketches, in which*he dis 

played a rare beauty of tone and artistic conception. 
Miss Willett is developing rapidly. 

Rubinstein Barcarolle left nothing to be desired 


Fourth Recital by Gabrilowitsch. 


N point of enthusiasm and encores, Gabrilowitsch broke 
all his former records at his fourth recital in Mendels 
sohn Hall last Saturday afternoon. These repeated ap 
pearances have tested the repertory of the young artist, as 
well as his marvelous gifts. While incapable of frivolity, 
some of the Gabrilowitsch programs have been lighter 
than some others, but that of last Saturday was unique, 
because the compositions, all of masterly build, were also 

{ charming musical interest. 

In other words, they delighted the mind as well as the 
senses. Gabrilowitsch read the “Moonlight” Sonata, by 
Beethoven, in that poetical and romantic vein which makes 
that beautiful work so fascinating. His exquisite musical 
touch and artistic delicacy was made for such music 
“Faschingsschwank” 

for the playing of the pianist in this com 


Schumann's opened the wondering 
eyes very wide, 
position revealed the higher intellectual qualities of a ma 
ture mind. The allegro and the finale numbers were worthy 
of the greatest Schumann player, whoever he or she may 
be, and it was not surprising that the audience clamored 
for an encore so early during the recital 
played as an extra number after the “Fachingsschwank” 
Schumann’s lovely Romance in C sharp minor 

The Chopin group for the afternoon included the Noc 
turne in B major, the Waltz in C sharp minor and the 
mighty Polonaise in A flat. The pianist was obliged to 
repeat the waltz, and after numerous recalls, compelled to 
add another encore, a Chopin prelude 

A serenade by himself, the Rubinstein Barcarolle in 
G minor, and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire,’ 
completed another group of compositions, and each aroused 
a tumult in the hall. Gabrilowitsch repeated his “Sere 
nade,” a charming little composition, by the way. When 

finished the Marche the audience seemed determined 
not to accept this as the closing number, but remained and 
called the pianist out again and again. He played again a 
Tschaikowsky “Song Without Words,” but still hundreds 
remained behind and kept on applauding. Another encore 
was added, a gavotte by himself, and thus Gabrilowitsch 
played his sixth encore for the afternoon. Many of the 
unreasonable music lovers refused to leave until the lights 
It was a great afternoon for the young 


Gabrilowitsch 


were extinguished 
Russian virtuoso 

Saturday evening Gabrilowitsch played at a private re 
cital at the home of a wealthy man in this city 


Sanders Recital at Waterbury. 


ILLIAM DAVOL SANDERS, the violinist, gave 

a recital at Waterbury, Conn., last Wednesday 

evening. The following extracts are from the Waterbury 
papers: 

His selections covered a wide range of violin literature, and were 
a test, not only of great virtuosity, but of memory as well The 
Rach number is one of the most difficult pieces of writing for vio 
n, and no one but an artist of the first rank can even attempt it 
Mr. Sanders’ performance of it was marked by perfect intonation 
and clear cut phrasing, and the ease with which the tremendous 
technical difficulties of the composition were swept out of the way 
Waterbury American 


was really wonderful 

Though Mr. Sanders is a native of Connecticut, having recently 
resumed his residence in Bridgeport, he has been abroad many 
years, and his recital last evening was practically his first public 
appearance since his return In appearance Mr. Sanders is very 
much an artist. and his work last evening clearly demonstrated his 


bility as a violin piayes Waterbury Republican 
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Southern Tour of a Mariner Pupil. 


INER WALDEN GALLUP, the boy pianist, pupil of 
Frederic Mariner, is to go South again on a re-~° 

cital tour, A. M. Virgil, director of 
the Virgil Piano School, who will illustrate the work ac 
complished in her school, and tell what the Virgil Method 


accompanied by Mrs 


of instruction really is 
Master Gallup's entire instruction has been under Mr 

Mariner's guidance, and in the short period of eighteen 

months he has accomplished results, techiical and mu 


of the list of child pian 


sical, that place him at the head 
ists 

Among the cities expected to be visited are Norfolk 
and Richmond, Va Spartanburg, S. C Washington, 


D. C., and Baltimore, Md. His program is as follows: 


Prelude and Fugue, D Bach 
\llegrett Sonata, op N Beethoven 
Minuet, I Lothner 
Prelude, C minor Chopin 
Waltz, D flat Chopin 
Nocturne, F minor Chopin 
Concert Sonata, A Scarlatti 


Hark, Hark, the Lark 


-pinning Song 


Schubert- Hoffman 
Mendelssohn 


Rondo Capriccioso iendelssohn 


Master Gallup will play this entire program just before 


leaving for the South, at Mr. Mariner's regular Thursday 


January 17, at 4 o’clo« 


at Virgil Piano 
School Recital Hall, 29 West Fifteenth street 
No special 


lovers interested in the marvelous results accomplished 


afternoon recital, 
invitations are to be issued, but all music 


by this young boy in eighteen months only are bidden to 
attend without further notice 


Shay to Play the Moszkowski Concerto. 


ISS JESSIE SHAY, the gifted young pianist, will 


play the new concerto by Moszkowski at the concert 
of the Manuscript Society in Mendelssohn Hall Saturday 
evening, January 19 

Following are some reports of Miss Shay’s recent ap 


pearance at Johnstown 


Miss lessie Shay f New York, the fan pia soloist, was the 
tar performer of the evening Her selections were more heartily 
encored than any of the other mumbers on the program The first 
rendition by Miss Shay was Moszkowski’s “Valse de Concert 
which she played with wonderful brilliancy and dash. She responded 

im encore In the second part of the program Miss Shay played 
Liszt's Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsodie” with remarkable technic and 

tic comprehension, which she displayed in her playing in the 
first part There is a delightful abandon about her playing. Her 
touch is ely and delicate, clear and refined; her notes are sure 
nd sound. Her delivery is grace itself, and this, with the delicacy 

f feeling which she displayed, gave proof that she thoroughly un 
lerstands her work Miss Shay's response t the hearty encore 

er her second selection was a solo played entirely with the left 
and. It was a most exquisite piece { work and an innovation 
Johnstown Daily Democrat 

Wit t disparagement t the ther artists who took part in the 

grat t may be stated that Miss Jessie Shay, the New York 
anist, was the star of the evening, and won the most generous 
und general applause, her execution being of a character that ap 
vealed not only to those educated in the beauties of classical music 
ut as well to the ear less finely trained. Decidedly unique was her 

ponse t an encor after her second program selection, which was 
e forr fa yed entirely with the left hand.—Johnstow 
Daily Tribune 


*“*The Persian Garden” in Englewood. 

this work with an excellent quar 
tet, this week Friday, the singers being Mrs. Etta Miller 
Orchard, soprano; Mrs. E. Jocelyn Horne, alto; Geo. W 
Jenkins, tenor, and Lyman Ward, bass, with F. W. Ries- 


erg, as pianist 


MARGUERITE-———— 


REELING - NORRI 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of MUSICAL COURIER, or 
THE CLIFTON, 524 St. and Lexington Ave.,City. 
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~ Bloomfield-Zeisler at Chicago. 


SHE success of Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler in Chi- 
cago with a piano recital that represented one 
of the very choicest and most representative 
audiences, has already been chronicled. The 
criticisms of the daily papers of that city on the work per- 
formed by that artist are serious and analytical essays de- 
liberately exposing the nature and the character of the im- 
pression made by the player. They prove that the Chi- 
cago critic appreciated the importance of the event. 

It is to be in February, if we mistake not, that Mme. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler is to play here and in Boston, in each 
city her first piano recital. She has been heard in each city 
a number of times in concertos with orchestras, but these 
are to be her first recitals and they will be largely attended 
by people who have frequently expressed the desire to hear 
this piano virtuosa in the character of a modern piano poet. 
At the piano alone, without orchestra, Mme. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler will be one of the interesting characters of the pres- 
ent season. 

The Chicago criticisms read: 

The audience that comfortably filled Central Music Hall 
evening listened to piano playing to which the much abused term 
of great may with all justice be applied. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
we may claim as our own, but merely because we are thus fortunate 
must we hesitate to acknowledge her supremacy or to proclaim that 
we call ours one of the ablest women pianists the world can boast 
to-day? One may hunt the world over and yet find no one who 
will play the “Spring Song” or the “Spinning Song” from the 
Mendelssohn “Lieder” with such finesse, technically and interpreta- 
tively, as did she last evening. One may seek long and discover 
few who can infuse so much of the sweet tenderness of motherhood 
into the Chopin Berceuse, or weave so completely the spell of pen- 
sive wonderment about Schumann's “Warum?” as does she, and 
nowhere will one meet a performer who will step through the spir- 
ited measures of the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire’ with ‘nicer 
precision and yet a more elegant, jaunty mien, or will walk that 
tightrope of technic, Rubinstein’s “Valse Caprice,” with finer daring 
and greater certainty. These compositions may not be music’s larg- 
est possessions, but they are among her choicest, and the player who 
can discover to the public all their beauties and in the same recital 
can read the last of the Beethoven Sonatas with as admirable a 
revealment of its strongly romantic character and as good apprecia- 
tion of its intellectual content, who can deliver the Schubert-Liszt 
“Eriking” with as much dramatic fire and nice differentiation in 
the voices there employed, and can give the Chopin F sharp im- 
promptu as poetically as did Madame Zeisler last night—such a 
player may with all modesty lay claim to recognition as great. The 
audience last evening was instant in -its according of such recogni- 
tion, and with applause, recalls and flowers displayed its unmistak- 
able appreciation and approval.—Chicago Tribune. 





last 





A representative audience of Chicago’s professional musicians ang 
non-professional music lovers gave Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
a cordial reception upon her appearance at Central Music Hall last 
evening. This, it is said, is the only recital Madame Zeisler intends 
to give here this season, and in view of the nature of the performance 
this is a fact sorely to be regretted. The program, which was made 
up of “request numbers,” hardly afforded the pianist a fair oppor- 
tunity for interpretative talents as broad as hers, if the Beethoven 
Sonata (op. 111) be excepted, but the manner in which it was ren- 
dered—the delicacy and fresh charm with which some of the most 
hackneyed numbers in the piano repertory were played—made it 
wholly delightful. 

Aside from the Sonata, it included two ‘of Mendelssohn’s “Songs 
Without Words,” including the “Spring Song; the Liszt arrange- 
ment of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” and “The Eriking;” 
Schumann's “Warum?” an impromptu (op. 36) and two etudes (op. 
10, Nos. 7 and 12) by Chopin; Rubinstein’s well-known Valse 
Caprice; a romance dedicated by Emil Liebling to Madame Zeisler; 
Grieg’s Ballade, op. 24, and Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnol.” 
Considering that Chopin's familiar “Berceuse’’ was among the en- 
cores, this is rather a list of the daintiest of the piano repertory, but 
it would be difficult to conceive of piano playing better calculated 
to make them enjoyable. The Sonata found Madame Zeisler at _er 
best, playing with breadth and depth of purpose, a perfectly clear 
and lucid technical execution and abundant variety in contrast and 
color. Beethoven playing like this would make a valuable auxiliary 
to Mr. Thomas’ great exhibition of the symphonies in this season's 
Beethoven cycle. The lesser numbers on the program brought to 
notice again Madame Zeisler’s delicacy and her expressive quality, 
the purity and musical quality of her tone and her splendid techni- 
cal qualifications. It is her good fortune to combine with an ex 
treme refinement much of the virile force and power, and the dy- 
namic effects obtained in such numbers as “The Erlking” and Grieg’s 
remarkable Ballade must be accounted extraordinary. It is a mat 
ter of regret that Madame Zeisler nas determined to limit her Chi- 
cago performances this year to a single recital.—Chicago Record. 





One of the most interesting and artistic piano recitals ever given 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


in Chicago was offered a large and enthusiastic audience at Central 
Music Hall last night by Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

That any performance by this brilliant pianist would be artistic 
goes without saying, and it is scarcely too much to add that on this 
occasion she delighted even if she did not astonish her familiar ad- 
mirers, and gained new laurels by the scope, vigor and finish of her 
work. Even at the end of a long program, which might have ex- 
hausted the vitality of a much stronger woman, the audience would 
not go away until she had appeared again and once more demon- 
strated her astonishing fluency and remarkable technical as well as 
interpretative capacity. 

In comparison with such fascinating readings as Mrs. Zeisler gave 
last night of the musical classics the crude efforts of innumerable 
pianists who come to us from Europe seem almost intolerable. 
Whether in the tender and poetic movements of Beethoven's Sonata, 
op. 111; in Mendelssohn’s familiar and beautiful “Songs Without 
Words”; in Schubert's “Erl King,” Chopin’s Etudes, Rubinstein’s 
“Valse Caprice,” Liebling’s “Romance Poetique,” Grieg’s Ballad, 
op. 24, or the Moszkowski “Caprice Espagnol,” the intense musical 
spirit of the artist never failed. Nor did her technical grasp at any 
moment fall short of the most exacting requirements. Each num- 
ber presented characteristic beauties of its own, and the same crisp 
and exquisite utterance, diversified only to fit the musical thought, 
was observed in every instance. 

There are but few pianists of the present day who so fully realize 
that the object of piano playing is not a pretentious display of tech- 
nic, but the development of tone poems and musical thought. And 
thus, while Mrs, Zeisler is able to dazzle her hearers by an abso- 
lute command of keyboard and pedals, she never fails to submerge 
these devices in a glittering artistic and always adequate interpreta- 
tion of the composer’s music. With her, technic is means to an 
end, not the end in itself, as many show performers have made it. 

That very many prominent musicians of the city were present to 
applaud Mrs, Zeisler was a deserved compliment to an artist of the 
first rank, of whom Chicago is justly proud.—Chicago Times-Herald. 





As the shade and the waters of the oasis cause the traveler to 
forget the arid wastes of the desert, so two hours’ playing by Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler banishes recollection of all the piano pounders 
that ever performed before high heaven unrebuked. “One of the 
best woman pianists in the world’? “One of the best pianists in the 
world’? Indeed! There is none that we may match with her, save 
only Paderewski. 

The program that Madame Zeisler played last evening in Central 
Music Hall was a “request" program. Now, heaven deliver me from 
request programs! That of last evening was no exception. Maledic- 
tion upon them that procured place for Rubinstein, Moszkowski, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg and Liebling! And blessings upon those dis- 
criminating souls that asked for the opus 36 Impromptu of Chopin's! 
It is passing strange that the hackneyed A flat Impromptu was not 
requested instead. The showy, shallow compositions, which only the 
genius of the player makes at all worth while, would be all very well 
if Madame Zeisler played several times in a season, and six hours 
at a time. But when we are limited to two swift winged hours we 
would hear the great works—some Bach, some Beethoven, much 
Schumann, and Chopin and Brahms. We rely upon such artists as 
Madame Zeisler for an acquaintance with the contents of the master 
works, But it seems as if Brahms, who wrote things for the piano 
that make Chopin seem like treacle, must be left to the ambitious 
but spiritually blind. Still, sweet, why moan and weep, why moan 
and weep? I do not foot the bills for the concert, and if the people 
that do would rather hear Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song” than a 
Brahms Sonata, they are entitled to their choice, having paid for it. 
I suppose I should be grateful for the privilege of hearing the 
“Spinning Song” so exquisitely played. I heard Paderewski do it 
once in the same way. 

Madame Zeisler discovered her highest powers in the performance 
of the Beethoven Sonata, op. 111. This is a work of great length, 
and of such nature that in the hands of the average pianist it would 
be stale, flat and unprofitable. Madame Zeisler’s fine structural 
sense maintained throughout a beautiful balance and coherence that 
held one’s admiration to the last note. As for the rest of the pro- 
gram, memory holds a series of tone poems that do not lend them- 
well such indirect utterances as words.—Chicago 


selves to 


Journal. 


very 





For two hours last night a dark little woman, all nerves and 
muscle, of that race which has contributed so conspicuously to the 
sum of the world’s art, held an audience of 2,000 people so spell- 
bound at Central Music Hall that the only sound they made during 
all that time was the tumultuous applause given when Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler arose, trembling with emotion, at the end of 
each number of her recital program to bow her thanks. 

Mrs. Zeisler performed a long and choice selection from her re- 
pertory, embracing compositions by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Chopin, Rubinstein and others. It was a feast 
such as is seldom spread by one performer for the devotees of 
music, and it was enjoyed, from the sonorous notes of Beethoven, 
which opened the program, to the dainty Spanish thing by Mosz- 
kowski which closed it. 

The Beethoven number was Sonata, op. 111, and Mrs. Zeisler 
played it with both brilliancy and feeling, bringing out all the pas- 
sion and melody of the master with a true artist’s interpretation. 
The beautiful arietta which closes it was beautifully dome. A; 
encore she did a Beethoven Minuet, an exquisite thing. quite Mo 
zartish in its antique grace. It is ome of her favorite numbers. 
Following this were two of Mendelssohn's “Songs Without Words, * 
one being the “Spring Song,” which was never played better in this 


an 





city. Then came Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark” and “The Erl-King,” both of which are familiar to Chi- 
cago concertgoers. It is with no disparagement that Mrs. Zeisler’s 
performance of these pieces is compared to that of Paderewski, 

Schumann’s “Warum?” and three Chopin numbers followed, alj 
being given with delightful feeling and a facility which evoked great 
praise. Rubinstein’s “Waltz Caprice” was given with happy effect, 
as were also Grieg’s Variations on a Norwegian melody and Mosz. 
kowski’s “Caprice Espagnol.” Mr. Liebling was represented by a 
poetic romance dedicated to the performer and to which she did 
full justice.—Chicago Chronicle. 





By her performance of Beethoven’s C minor Sonata, op. 111, in 
Central Music Hall, last evening, Mrs. Zeisler reasserted her claim 
to ranking in the quartet of the world’s greatest pianists. * * * 

To return to the Beethoven Sonata, it cannot be imagined that 
there will be any controversy over the statement that on one occa. 
sion only in the last five years has that master’s music received so 
fine a reading as Mrs. Zeisler gave the last piano sonata he ever 
wrote, last February at the Auditorium, when Paderewski stirred a 
small gathering frozen in a chilled atmosphere, which must have 
made scores ill, Beethoven was played with a breadth and dignity 
that equaled Mrs, Zeisler’s pianism. Whatever its inner meaning— 
there is no program character to it—it is a most exacting manuscript 
for any pianist, and only the great ones can lend it its full signif. 
cance and bring out all its beauty. 

In the sonata there is no occasion for the pyrotechnics called for 
by Rubinstein’s “Valse Caprice,” which seemed to charm many in the 
audience more readily, but it shows the poetry, feeling and imagina- 
tion in the artist more convincingly. ‘ 

Mrs. Zeisler in playing the sonata made the instrument fairly 
sing, and, as one would say of a singer, the tone production was the 
quintessence of accuracy and purity. The technical difficulties are 
tremendous, but there was never a blurred note and the shading was 
done with delicacy. 

It is in the blending of the emotional and intellectual, the mix- 
ture of vigorous and poetic playing, that Mrs. Zeisler excels. The 
tax upon physical resources in a program such as she advanced 
last evening is indeed exhausting, yet it made no noticeable differ- 
ence in her work at the end of the latter half of the list, for she was 
compelled to offer an encore even after the conclusion of the final 
number. 

To speak now of Mrs. Zeisler’s wonderful equipment after her 
great successes would be somewhat like rehearsing the story of 
“Faust,” but it is not inopportune to emphasize the fact which was 
casually mentioned in the Evening Post Tuesday, viz., that European 
musicians hold the highest opinion of her art 

To sustain this it is excusable to make a quotation from a book 
by Henry C. Lahee on “Famous Pianists of To-day and Yesterday,” 
just published. Mr. Lahee notes that Ludwig Bausser observed of 
Mrs. Zeisler in 1894 that “in accuracy of technic she rivals Moriz 
Rosenthal. Beyond all criticism is the perfect clearness of her phras- 
ing.” 

Dr. Hanslick, the celebrated critic of Vienna, declared that her 
virtuosity was stupendous, adding: “She has a fiery temperament 
and a technic which is developed in the minutest detail. Her deli- 
cacy in the finest florid work is as marvellous as her fascinating 
energy in the forte passages.” 

And it were possible to cite numerous other tributes to confirm 
the contention that Mrs. Zeisler deserves the honor and attention 
that would be accorded the most distinguished visiting pianist.— 
Chicago Evening Post. 











Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Carnegie Hall. 
PROGRAMS. 
Thursday Evening, January 17, 1901. 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52...........Schumann 
Concerto for Violoncello, in D....................Haydn 
Symphonic Fantaisie, “In Italy,” op. 16...Richard Strauss 
In the Campagna (Andante). 
In Rome’s Ruins (Allegro molto con brio). 
On the Shores of Sorrento (Andantino). 
Neapolitan Folk-Life (Allegro molto.) 
Soloist: Hugo Becker. 
Saturday Afternoon, January 109. 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64........Tschaikowsky 








Symphonic Variations for piano and orchestra..... Franck 
Symphonic Poem, No. 3, “The Preludes”..........Liszt 
Soloist: Courtlandt Palmer. 

Caroline Clarke-Bartlett. 

ME. CAROLINE CLARKE-BARTLETT, of Bos- 


ton, will be the soloist at the musical to be given 
under the auspices of the executive council of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society to-night Wednesday evening, Janu- 
ary 16. Madame Clarke will be assisted by Madame Adele 
Lewing, Dudley Buck, Jr., and others 
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BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 














STUDIO: 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
28 West [5th St., New York. 





EARL 


Oratorios, 


JOHN 


Copyright, M. B. Parkinson. 


CULICK 


The American Nightingale, of New York City. 


Festivals, Recitals, Drawing Rooms. 


For Terms and Dates address 


GILBERT GULICK, D.D.S., 
467 Bedford Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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The Clavier Method, 


Fifth Letter. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


N returning to the subject of the Virgil Clavier and 
the method of its use, I should like to say to the 
public, through your columns, that the four letters 
signed by me that have already appeared were 

placed in your hands all at one time, thus explaining why 
no attention has as yet been paid to the replies that you 
have published. I wished to complete what I intended 
saying before giving attention to any replies that might 
call for it. In view of what Mr. Virgil and others have 
written I feel that a few more words from me are in order, 
and I trust you can afford me the space they will require. 
At least one thing has come out strongly as a result of 
the discussion of the Clavier method, and that is that those 
who are fully satisfied with it insist that it must be ac- 
cepted in its entirety. In spite of my strong praise of 
many points the fact that I find a defect in the system is 
sufficient reason for heaping upon me several kinds of 
execration. But I shall continue to praise what is good 
iust the same. Mr. Virgil has always been consistent in 
this matter. Years ago, before I had had lessons of him, 
he refused to allow me the use of a Clavier for illustrating 
points in a lecture, because he was sure I would not pre- 
sent the Clavier as he would do it himself, and I knew of 
his refusing a very prominent teacher, who had never 
studied the method, the use of a Clavier to experiment 
with in his classroom. He has not been working so much 
to sell Claviers as he has been to promulgate an idea or a 
system. He has the spirit of which martyrs and artists 
are made if only it had a worthy aim. He is a fanatic in 
his devotion to a machine and a method, and thereby is 
made blind to the value of art and the needs of his pupils’ 
minds and souls 

In saying that “in all of them (i. ¢., Virgil or Clavier 
schools) quality of touch, artistic expression, beauty, cul- 
ture, music are considerations of inferior rank’”—which 
is the sentence in my letters that has stuck—I did not 
mean to say that no attention is given to touch, shading 
or composition. I do not think I could have been so 
understood. An early exercise in the Clavier method 
takes up the length of touch, and pupils are taught to 
discriminate three kinds of staccato from two kinds of 
legato; they are also taught to make finger, hand and 
arm touches. But those matters refer either to length or 
source of touch, not to quality. That is a consideration 
that is not to be taught by rules or by Claviers, and that 
t is a consideration of inferior rank at these schools would 
be a fair deduction from the way my statement has been 
riticised. So with the matter of music. I did not mean 
to say that many compositions, generally of high value, 
are not studied at these schools. That would be utterly 
false, and so patent a falsehood that I do not think any 
reader could have thought it my meaning. At the con- 
ention of the Music Teachers’ National Association held 
in the Industrial Palace in New York city a few years ago 
a young Virgil pupil played Liszt’s “Polonaise.” The 
piece was played correctly, at a good rate of speed, clearly 
and interestingly. Very shortly afterward the same piece 
was played on the same platform and before the same 
body by William H. Sherwood. His playing was 
electrifying, masterly, musical. The teacher of the pupil 
who played the piece could not conceal a sneer at the 
idea of comparing Mr. Sherwood’s playing with that of 
the pupil. Mr. Sherwood varied from the metronome, 
Mr. Sherwood did not hold his hands or move his fingers 
strictly in accord with the Virgil system, therefore Mr 
Sherwood ought not to have been allowed to appear 
before such an audience, but all public playing ought to be 
closely restricted to pupils trained by the Virgil schools! 
I do not mean that any such words were said, but words 
were said which I have forgotten long since, but whose 


, meaning and force I clearly retain and which certainly 


signified that that pupil was a better pianist than Mr. 
Sher ; ; . 
Sherwood and played that piece better than he did 


In other words, the goal of the Virgil school was 
“technic, execution, performance, gymnastics.” It goes 
without saying to those who will read this letter that 
Mr. Sherwood’s technic was no whit behind that of the 
pupil or any other pupil ever turned out by any of these 
schools. It was consummate, perfect, as displayed in that 
piece, but it was not Virgil technic and it was not his 
goal. He played the piece because it was music and so 
as to make the music of it appea! to his audience. Only 
by such a concrete illustration can I make clear the point 
I intended to express in saying that music was a con- 
sideration of inferior rank at the schools in question 
Only those who‘appreciate music will feel the force of the 
criticism, but they will not miss it, while those who 
in immature years have impressed upon them the ideals 
and standards of these schools will not fail to suffer in 
their artistic development from the magnification of 
technic at the expense of musical art which their stand- 
ards imply and emphasize. 

A large portion of Mr. Virgil's letter in your issue for 
December 26 is taken up with an effort to weaken my 
authority as a critic of his methods. He says that I did 
not prepare my lessons with him. That is perfectly true, 
but this is my first criticism on that head. I went to 
Mr. Virgil to learn his method and he undertook to ex 
pound it to me. He knew as well as I did that I had no 
time to study piano playing with him and no intention of 
doing so, or of preparing lessons, although I very will- 
ingly confess my deficiencies in technic and my belief that 
a thorough course of training under him would improve 
my playing. But as long as he could teach his method 
without practicing it himself, and as long as he said he 
could teach me to do the same, I took him at his word 
and studied his method with him. I may remark in 
passing that when Mr. Virgil examined me in anticipation 
of my lessons he did not report to me one single defect 
or lack in my technic. 

Of course, I knew that as every pianist that Mr. Virgil 
ever heard (except his own pupils while studying with him) 
failed either to play or to teach correctly, I could be no 
exception, but his letter is my first direct information of 
my defects, and I have had the pleasure once or twice of 
listening to his comparison of my playing with that oi 
others in a way very gratifying to my vanity. I did once 
ask Mr. Virgil something about the application of certain 
matters to pieces, but I cannot remember that I asked 
him to teach me that application through my performance 
of a piece, and the only piece I ever played to Mr. Virgil 
at a lesson was played because he desired to investigate my 
method of emphasis to see if it did not accord with his 
theory. I played (without the slightest special preparation 
or previous expectation of playing it) a fugue from the 
clavichord, and Mr. Virgil found that I did emphasize in 
the way that he taught. I was myself ignorant of my 
muscular method of accomplishing the emphasis until he 
pointed it out. My playing of anything at any of my 
lessons with Mr. Virgil never received any criticism from 
him at the time 

With regard to my teaching interpretation at the Clavier 
Company's School, Mr. Virgil sent his secretary to me 
before he himself had arrived from Europe to found the 
school, to ask if I would join him in the effort. It was my 
first knowledge of his intended return and of the new 
school to be. I replied that on certain terms I would do 
so. As Mr. Virgil had talked with me a number of times 
on the same general topic, had engaged me to lecture 
upon the Clavier in connection with his demonstrations, 
and made all the overtures himself, I supposed it was the 
terms that stood in the way 

With regard to my suggestions for the first volume of 
Mr. Virgil's “Foundation Exercises,” I fear Mr. Virgil's 
memory may have proven somewhat treacherous. I do 
not remember what special point I was asked to look at 
but I did look over the proofs without finding much to 
criticise in the arrangement. I did suggest some things, 
including the use of the term “marcato”; I also begged 
Mr. Virgil to correct his notation of ledger lines in his 
sight reading department. In the old edition of the book 
(now out of print) on page 60 there was a notable error in 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


the use of the clefs. This error was retained in the proofs 
until I asked for its correction. In the new edition of the 
book, pages 113 and 117, the corresponding exercises wil! 
be.found correctly written, in compliance with my sugges 
tion 

But far and away the most remarkable statement in Mr 
Virgil’s letter is: ‘I have never told any to whom I have 
granted certificates that they are not competent to teach 
the Clavier method.” There is a chance for a quibble 
about words there. In the first place Mr. Virgil would 
hardly be as likely to tell the person who had the certificate 
that he was incompetent as he would be to tell others so; 
and on this point in my first letter I meant to say that that 
was exactly what I personally knew he had repeatedly 
done. In the next place, what is meant by a certificate? 
I call it a pretty good certificate if one be placed by the 
inventor of a system and the author of a method as a 
teacher of that system and method in a school established 
directly or indirectly by that author and inventor. I hold 
no certificate in writing from Mr. Virgil or anyone else 
with regard to my competence to teach the Virgil method; 
but I consider myself pretty well certificated nevertheless 
from having been asked to publicly expound the method 
by lecture associated with Mr. Virgil’s own practical dem 
onstration through pupils. He now tells me through his 
letter in your paper that I am incompetent to teach the 
Clavier method, and I presume he would freely add to 
teach piano in any way. This he will readily prove by as 
serting that pupils who have studied with me have come 
to him and on examination he has found “invariably” that 
they are all wrong; but since I have often heard Mr. Vir 
gil assert that the pupils whom he has examined of Dr 
Mason, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Joseffy, Mr. Parsons, and 
many of the other famous instructors of both Europe and 
America, including, to my certain knowledge, at least two 
who have been placed at the head of two Virgil Clavier 
schools, and placed there presumably by Mr. Virgil him 
self, I must take this criticism as on the whole rather more 
complimentary than otherwise. I haven't the faintest doubt 
that Mr. Virgil is perfectly sincere in his criticism of other 
teachers, and it goes without saying that the best trained 
pupil of another teacher going to Mr. Virgil will not be 
trained as Mr. Virgil would have trained him and will 
therefore, be open to criticism from Mr. Virgil’s stand 
point; but somehow the public seems to relish the playing 
of a number of pianists who have not taken lessons of him, 
but who have studied with teachers who, according to Mr 
Virgil, are “all wrong.” 

Mr. Virgil’s invitation to take a year’s course of instruc 
tion under him I would most gladly accept in good faith 
and with the most positive conviction that I should be great 
ly benefited by the course, were it not for the fact that time 
to prepare lessons is something that I cannot find at pres 
ent. I have wished many times that I could cultivate my 
technic under the guidance of just such a teacher as Mr 
Virgil. But because a man of forty, who has been before 
the public as a teacher of music for years, can count confi 
dently upon benefit from a certain course, does not prove 
that that course is the best one for an immature pupil 
Mr. Virgil’s ideas as to how technic is to be taught I 
approve, many of them I use; but his idea of the relation 
of technic to music and the influence he has upon the 
musical development of immature pupils is quite another 
matter, and that I cannot approve. Mr. Virgil is, in my 
judgment, a most enthusiastic, faithful, earnest and skillful 
teacher of technic, and a most sincere believer in his ideas 
and their advantages to the piano playing world; I be 
lieve he is as nearly disinterested and unselfish as a man 
s pushing his own idea He is not fair 


can be who 
minded and cannot conceive the point of viéw of an adver 
sary or find any merit in one who differs with him. He i 
not a great teacher as distinguished from a trainer, or in 
the sense in which Dr. Mason and Wm. H. Sherwood are 


great teachers; and so far as I have been able to discover 
by long personal acquaintance, by reading his writings and 
watching his pupils, he has not the faintest idea of what 
art means in relation to music, or the slightest love for or 
desire to advance true musical art He is almost 


quite blind on that side Henry G. Hancnert 


Distinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


Oratorio, 
4 The Great Contralto. Opera, 
Justin Thatcher, Concert, 
Recital. 


The Incomperable Tenor. 


$ The Brilliant Violiniste. 
; Hatte Barton Kerlin, 


Lorraine De L’Archet, 


Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales 


Concert Pianiste. 





FIRST AMERICAN 


TOUR, 


MARCH and APRIL, 


1901. 


Leipsic Philharmonie Orchestra. 


HERR HANS WINDERSTEIN, 


Direction: NORMA KNUPFEL, 


138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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616 Twelfth Street. N. W., t 
WASHINGTON, January 12, 1901. ; 


OMEONE has recently remarked that it is im- 
possible for composers to write good music 

A nowadays, because they are paid more for 

their work than they were in Beethoven’s time. 
“Those good old times when genius was obliged to starve 
in a garret,” he says in effect. “Could our music cobblers 
be put back a few centuries, like the Yankee in King 
Arthur's court, what great symphonies, oratorios, operas 
would be forthcoming from their now decadent pens? 
Think of the splendid inspirations which would come to 
the man who left a comfortable steam heated flat (‘flat,’ 
not ‘apartment,’ is the fashionable name here), with tiled 
bathroom and hardwood floors, electric lighted, elevatored 
and elevator manned, gas ranged, soapstone tubbed, man- 
telpieced and mirrored in every room, back porched and 
garden roofed’’—(these may not be his exact words, but the 
meaning is the same)—"‘think of the splendid inspiration 
this man would have if he would only move from his lux- 
urious apartment and write his music in a fourth story hall- 
room of a fourth-class boarding house without carpets. 
While lying on his cheerless cot suffering from grip and 
lacking the comforts of a call bell and a hair mattress, 
what a beautiful Chopin ‘Funeral March’ theme would be 
suggested to his musicianly imagination as the landlady 
appeared at the door with the customary corned beef and 
cabbage! He could conjure up a whole Tschaikowsky 
‘Symphonie Pathetique’ while drinking his morning 
coffee, which had been stewed in the teapot, and compose a 
‘Peer Gynt Suite’ while peering into the suite—pardon 
me!—of his affluent friend, the performer and executioner 
—in two senses—of his compositions. Back to the good 
old times. Ring out the new, ring in the old. Better the 
music, the less the gold! The composer be blued!” 

Let all unsuccessful composers throw away their abom- 
inable lucre, which has so long interfered with their mak- 
ing reputations, and let them come and live in Washing- 
ton. A change of name or a disguise will be unnecessary. 
They will find it quite easy to starve in Washington with- 
out molestation, and, as a natural result, they will become 
great composers. All rights on this idea are preserved. 
For further information address Washington office, Must- 
caL Courter.—Adv 


aN 


®G®AaA® 
The following appeared in this week’s Capital from the 
pen of Mrs. Hobart Brooks: 


A The Meanness of Churches. 


“The meanness of churches to their choirs is increasing, 
like the congregations are. Here is an instance of what 
wealthy and aristocratic little St. John’s Church does for 
its choir. Mr. Freeman, the organist and choirmaster, is 
a conscientious worker. He has excellent influence over 
the boys; they attend rehearsals and church regularly, 
and do as good singing as can be gotten from the ma- 
terial and with the means he has to work on 


From time 


done a lot of extra work in get- 
ting up a cantata o: wort oratorio appropriate to the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. These were given in the 
church. Mr. Mackay-Smith, the rector, was thoroughly 
in sympathy with the efforts, and has generously paid 
from his own pocket for the string quartet which they 
usually have, and for all extras which were needed. Dur- 
ing Advent Mr. Freeman gave ‘Seed Time and Harvest.’ 
The rector thought it was a fine time to give the con- 
gregation a chance to be generous, as he had noticed that 
the church was always full on the occasions of these musi- 
cal services. He therefore announced that as there was 
always some expense attached to the proper production 
of the music, there would be an offering asked for, which 
would be entirely voluntary and which would be 
solely for the extra music. 

“On the night in question the little edifice was filled, 
galleries and all, making about 900 people in the congre- 
gation. At the offertory they collected just $8.40. There 
were three one dollar bills, a few quarters, and all the 
rest were dimes and pennies. The rector knew exactly 
where the three ones came from, but of course could not 
locate all the coin. The poor little collection did not pay 
the expenses by half, so into his pocket again went Mr. 
Mackay-Smith’s hand, and he paid all the balance. I 
think he even paid the choirmaster some extra for his un- 
tiring efforts. Then the rector announced that there 
would be no more extra music in the church, as the people 
were not fair-minded enough to pay for it. 

“Tt is hard to believe, is it not, that in a congregation 
of 900 people, who have assembled for the sole purpose of 
listening to some good music, and they would not average 
I cent apiece at collection time?” 

G®AaA® 

At the Saengerbund last Sunday I had the pleasure of 
hearing for the first time Fraulein Fanny Koehle play the 
violin, also of hearing Miss Amy Law for the first time in 
a serious song. Miss Koehle played Wieniawski’s “Leg- 
ende” and Dessau’s ‘‘Mazurka,” and Miss Law, who has 
returned to Washington, after studying with Mr. Gérard- 
Thiers, sang Liszt’s ‘““Loreley.” Miss Law’s singing is ar- 
tistic, and she has a beautiful voice which she uses well. 
Her work was very effective. The other participants were 
Leo Stiefel, who sang before my arrival; Mrs. Nolan-Mar 
tin and Henry Gunson, who sang a duet with Miss Law. 
Mr. Gunson had a very bad cold and came only out of 
desire to keep his engagement. The Bund sang two selec- 
tions, one by Henry Xander, the director, who also was 
the accompanist of the evening. 

© Aa ® 

All criticisms appearing after the above are written pure 
ly from imagination, for I caught the grip at this concert, 
and was unable to attend any others. 

G®A® 

Few people realize that the “Philharmonic Club” con- 
sists of Ernest Lent and his wife. In a club of this kind 
it is hard to manage about the offices. If Mr. Lent is pres- 
ident and Mrs. Lent vice-president, who would be the sec- 
retary and treasurer? Then how are the officers elected, 
as there cannot be a majority of votes cast for any candi- 
date unless the candidate votes for himself. How can com- 
mittees be appointed and how is a question settled when 
the house is divided, there being no balance of power? 

But, seriously, consider what this Philharmonic Club is 
doing. It is trying to furnish Washington with high class 
musical entertainments and concerts at personal risk. That 
is, this little club of two members is doing the. same thing 
for’ Washington that the large clubs of hundreds of mem- 
bers each are doing. The second of the series occurred 
last Wednesday and was the Brounoff lecture-recital al 
ready familiar to THe Courter readers. Do the Washing- 
ton people appreciate what is being done for them? A 


to time Mr. Freer’ 


used 


few, perhaps. 
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Harmony and i 


The two singing societies having Otto Torney Simon as 
director are to be congratulated. His working in this line 
is highly commendable—in selection of the very best music, 
and in training those under his baton to interpret it in the 
best possible manner. At the Motet Choir last Monday 
many expressions were heard complimentary to Mr. Simon 
and also to Mrs. Simon, who presides at the piano. 

®A® 

Why this overwhelming modesty among Washington 
music teachers? Last year, in the city directory, their ap- 
peared under the heading “Musicians” about thirty names. 
In the new directory there are only four names under the 
same heading. Is it possible there are only four musicians 
in Washington? Are there four? 

BERENICE THOMPSON, 





Gabrilowitsch Plays in Cleveland, 


ABRILOWITSCH, the Russian pianist, was the solo- 

ist at the third concert of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra last week. The young artist aroused a tumult 
enthusi- 
Cleveland 





Both audiences and critics were 
the 


by his playing 
astic. Here 
daily papers: 

The young soloist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
ceived, and his playing called forth the appreciation of an audience 
that he completely won. He may not be the superior of Paderewski, 
doubt, 
grotesque mannerisms. A young man of only twenty-two, he has at- 
tained remarkable perfection. His rendering of the Schumann Con. 
certo was splendid, and the applause that greeted him at its close 
The audience refused to be satisfied with any- 
This was the beau- 


are extracts of criticisms in 


was enthusiastically re- 


but he is, without his equal, and is without Paderewski’s 


was overwhelming. 
thing less than another number, which he gave. 
tiful “Nacht-Lied” of Schumann. 

His rendering of the Chopin numbers called forth the same ap 
plause as greeted his first number, and after many recalls he played 
Chopin’s Waltz in C minor. To hear an artist such as Gabrilo 
witsch is a revelation, and the managers of the Symphony Orchestra 
deserve great credit for making it in connection with so 
fine an orchestra.—Cleveland Leader, January 9, 1901. 


possible 





The Grays’ armory was crowded last night when the third concert 
of this, the second season, took place, and the great audience was an 
enthusiastic and thoroughly appreciative one. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the famous young Russian pianist, was the soloist of the evening. 


His fame had spread before him, and his first appearance was 
greeted with a burst of applause. 
The second number was given by Gabrilowitsch, with the or 


chestra, and was a marvellous piece of work. It was Schumann's 


Concerto in A minor, op. 54. Next came the Suite Miniature, op. 
20, in six movements, by César Cui, played by the orchestra, also 
for the first time in Cleveland, and played well. The movements 


were all short, dainty, with a spirit of brightness and beauty run- 
ning through them. Then came three selections given by Gabrilo 
witsch. There were two selections from Chopin, the Nocturne in 
D flat major and the Valse in A fiat major, and following Schubert- 
Tausig’s “March Militaire.” Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing is beautiful 
in the extreme. He can be powerful and dramatic when he chooses, 
as he showed plainly last night; but for the most part his playing ‘s 
soft, poetic, with a charm underlying every note, 
which gives it a quality as rare as it is attractive. Under his fingers 
responding to his every mood 


sweetness and 
the piano has expression of its own 
and wish. After both numbers the young pianist was heartily en- 
cored. Four times he returned and bowed, but that was not enough. 
He was forced to return and play again. The people were delighted, 
and could not hear enough.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Russia in the last ten years has introduced an army of com 
posers and instrumental virtuosi. No season passes without Russia 
sending over a violinist or pianist. * * * When an artist of rare 
peetic gifts like Ossip Gabrilowitsch appears, it is no wonder a 

eee 


tumult is raised in the audience, as was the case last evening 
He gave us illustrations of Schumann, Chopin and Schubert-Tausig 
Under his hands the 
piano sent out tones as soft and light as a zephyr breeze, and then 
°° oa 


Pachmann did not interpret the Chopin more convincingly than did 


His touch is wonderful, his technic brilliant 
again with mighty power developed on to the close 


the young Russian.—Cleveland Wachter and Anzeigen 

Yesterday (Tuesday) Gabrilowitsch played at a big con 
cert at Detroit, Mich.; Friday and Saturday of this week 
r Chicago, by the 


he vlays as the soloist at concerts 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


usical Form 








WILLIAM C, CARL, 
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ARE NOW BEING ORGANIZED 
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Mr. CARL may be consulted daily at half-past one 





34 West 12th Street, New York. 
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TOSELLI’S TRIUMPH. 


The Young Italian Pianist Plays at Car- 
pegie Hall With Great Success. 


NRICO TOSELLI played yesterday afternoon 
for the first time in America, at Carnegie Hall. 

He had not finished his third number before a large 
and enthusiastic audience began to demand encores, 
and so it continued until the house was emptied. No 
pianist in many season—always excepting Paderew- 
ski—has gained such instantaneous notice. Toselli 
deserved it all, for, despite his extreme youth, he 
Technically there is 





plays like a matured artist. 
nothing written beyond his powers. Here is his 
program : 

Toccata and Fugvre Te TTT re 
Musette, No. 5.- ( 
Gavotte, No. 4... f 
Etude, A major........ 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2.. ) 


.....+-Bach-Tausig 


....»Handel-Martucci 


.. Rubinstein 


Berceuse, OP. SJecccccce » cocccceccevevccscseses Chopin 
Polonaise A flat, op. 53. \ 

Nocturne (Liebestraum), No. 3.. ee 
Toccata, op. 61, No. 2.....) — 


Tarantelle, op. 44, No. 6.. 

The Tausig arrangement Toselli gave with effec- 
tive simplicity. Everything was unstudied; there 
was a good rhythmical pulse, and no attempts were 
made at the purely decorative or virtuoso. The 
voices in the fugue were clearly differentiated, and 
the tone color agreeable. Evidently the young man 
has had a severe, as well as a sound classical school- 
ing. The two small pieces by his former master, 
Martucci, were charmingly delivered. As composi- 
tions both numbers are an addition to our hack- 
neyed repertories. In fact the entire program was, 
to say the least, unconventional. 

The piquancy of the gavotte caused such genuine 
demands for a repetition that he gave it a second 
time. Then came Rubinstein’s Study on False 
Notes, as it is sometimes called. The rolling arpeg- 
gios, with the theme always in anticipation, was 
played with great brilliancy and surety. Toselli has 
temperament, and goes through everything at a 
Another encore piece just here 
Perhaps it was by the young 


boiling pace. 
proved unfamiliar. 
artist himself. 

The Chopin group, all very familiar, revealed the 
pianist in a different vein. His tone grew richer, 
and he played with real sentiment the E flat Noc- 
The ornamentation 
It was only in 


turne, beloved of school girls. 
in the Berceuse was like lacework. 
the Polonaise that his single defect showed itself. 
And it is a defect which the pianist can no more 
remedy at the present time than he can his beardless 
face. It is the defect of youth. Toselli’s frame is 
slight; he is slender and looks about fifteen. So 
Chopin’s terrific battle hymn is beyond him in the 
muscular, though not in the musical sense. The 
crescendo in the trio he achieved by starting his oc- 
taves pianissimo; but a genuine climax at the close 
there was not. When Toselli’s shoulders and mus- 
cles become more masculine, this Polonaise will be 
child’s play for him. Technically the octave and 
chord work were easily grasped. Again the pianist 
returned to the platform in response to deafening 
applause, and gave, what was almost a novelty in 
this city, the D flat Valse of Chopin, denuded of its 
double notes and spurious ornamentation. This 
Toselli literally purled through. His scales are very 
smooth, his speed anything he desires, and his 
touch, especially in staccato, very sparkling. At his 
age brilliancy predominates in all that he does. 
Thus the Martucci numbers were brilliant to a daz- 
tling degree. The “Toccata” has not been heard 
here in concert since Eugenia Castellane first played 
it; the “Tarentelle” is the acme of difficulties, full of 
runs in octaves and double sixths, and all taken at 
@ tremedous tempo. 

Toselli dashed through the Martucci music with 


His reading of the Liszt 


undisguised enjoyment. 
superb 


Nocturne was full of feeling, and the 
Knabe grand sang beautifully under his fingers. Af- 
ter the concert the enthusiasm mcunted to such a 
point that the Valse Caprice of Rubinstein was 
added to the list, and received a graceful, almost 
sensational performance. 

To sum up the newcomer is a remarkably well 
equipped virtuoso, playing compositions with facil- 
ity that would seem, because of his tender years, far 
beyond him. He has a handsome boyish personal- 
ity, is unquestionably magnetic, and his success yes- 
terday makes us long to hear him with orchestra. 
When will Toselli introduce the B flat minor piano 
concerto of Martucci to New York city? 





Fourth Philharmonic Concert. 


T the fourth public rehearsal of the Philharmonic 

Society Friday afternoon and fourth evening concert 

Saturday evening in Carnegie Hail the following program 
was presented: 


Be FRE CR cctwscccevc cqccvccnscevccsegeccevapesvedes Wagner 
Concerto for violin, D major, op. 6: (first movement)..... Beethoven 
Miss Maud Powell. 

Symphony No. 3, F major, Op. Q0.........ccccseeeceeececeeeneee Brahms 

Fantasie de Concert, B minor, on Russian Themes 
GED cichasctokenbdcicsdbeedule camecpesceebeee Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Miss Maud Powell. 
Overture, Le Carneval Romain, A major, op. 9........+.++++++ Berlioz 


Here is a scheme of music, highly romantic and modern 
in spirit, that nevertheless has all the solidity and bril- 
liancy of the classic—for the true classics are not dusty 
with death, but as bold and brilliant in their way as the 
ultra-modern. The “Faust” Overture is one of Wag- 
ner’s most successful orchestral overtures. Composed 
about the period of “The Flying Dutchman,” its themes 
are less operatic and more pyschologically dramatic. The 
scoring is of the Wagner of 1840, yet far ahead of all his 
contemporaries, Berlioz. A favorite with Mr. 
Paur, the overture was played with great breadth and 
power. 

The Symphony was given with more emotional intensity 
and dramatic sweep at the public rehearsal than at the 
regular concert. There the andante was almost dragged 
to an adagio. Touching on the reading of this mag- 
nificent tone poem of Brahms we confess to an admira- 
tion for the tempo taken in the opening allegro and 
subscribe to Mr. Paur’s poco allegretto—though this 
charming section is usually lengthened out by other con- 
ductors. The final F minor allegro went very well. 
Throughout the afternoon concert there was much to 
fault. The woodwind showed the effect of the damp 
weather to a painful degree. In the brilliant version of 
the Berlioz number the English horn solo was effectively 
delivered. 

Miss Maud Powell returns after her many triumphs in 
Europe a greater artist in every respect. Her style has 
grown freer, her tone bigger and broader. There is the 
old repose, and there is new fire, even abandon. This lat- 
quality was revealed in the Rimsky 
It is a difficult and showy piece of 
Miss Powell dashed 
The Beethoven 


except 


ter and novel 
Korsakoff Fantaisie. 
writing, full of technical difficulties. 
off these with consummate virtuosity 
Concerto was so nobly, so eloquently played that her 
audience evidently longed for the entire work. From a 
student with a naturally austere style this gifted young 
woman has developed into an artist of the first rank, ir- 
There is still some of the old restraint, 
and a dignity that could degenerate into mere 
dazzling display. At both Miss Powell was 
enthusiastically received and had to play Bach selections 
from the sdlo sonatas. 


respective of sex. 
never 
concerts 





Sarah King Peck. 


Miss Peck recently sang “The Messiah,” with organ and 
orchestra, at the Dutch Reformed Church, the orchestra 
play regularly in the Christ- 
mas performance of the work in Carnegie Hall — 
men who know if a thing is well done. She has sung the 
work five consecutive years with these same men, who in- 
dividually came to her afterward and praised her. One of 
the men informed the writer he “had watched Miss 
Peck’s progress for the last three years, that it was won- 
derful, and that he considered her a fine artist.” Her beau 
tiful voice and artistic singing of “Come Unto Him,” as 
well as her fine execution of “Rejoice Greatly,” caused 
much complimentary comment. Apropos, Henry K, Had 
ley, the American composer, has just dedicated the song 
“I Wait for Thee” to the teacher of Miss Peck,’ Marie 
Seymour Bissell. 


composed of men who 








Jean Gerardy’s Experience. 


A Strange Case. 
JEAN GERARDY, the famous ‘cellist, 


came here this season, and after giving 

a recital here he went West, playing in 
e Buffalo and yesterday a week in Chi- 
cago. In neither city was there any advertising of mo- 
ment, and the people did not know that he was playing. 
The result can be imagined. He became ill in Chicago, 
and could not go to La Crosse, Wis., his next booking. 
He could not ascertain in Chicago which place was to 
follow La Crosse, having no date fixed beyond, and re- 
ceiving no satisfactory reply from Charles Young, his 
manager, who was in Winnipeg or Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
on his way to Helena. 

Mr. Gerardy thereupon informed Mr. Young that he 
could not move forward, and to consider the incident 
closed, or something to that effect, and returned to this 
city to rearrange his American tour under different aus- 
is puzzling, for an artist, before 





pices. The situation 
being asked to go on tour, should at least know a week 
or a few days ahead what his dates and locations are to 
be, so as to arrange his affairs accordingly 

Aimé Lachaume accompanied M, Gerardy and returned 
with him, having accepted the engagement to travel under 
Young’s direction, resigning a profitable position in a con- 
servatory of music, a certainty, for this speculative enter- 
prise, as it now appears to have been, for not one date 
of any consequence had been fixed on Gerardy’s arrival 
here. Probably Manager Young has some explanations 
to make, but these are the facts as they now appear. 

M. Colonne states that he has no deposit as yet from 
Mr. Young for the proposed American tour, which sig- 
nifies that M Colonne will not come, and the effect of this 
all will no doubt result in the cancellation of other pro- 
posed American tours on the part of artists Mr. Young 
has signed in Europe, as they certainly cannot afford to 
come to America unless their tours are guaranteed long 
in advance by a deposit, or a responsible institution or 
management which can be looked to in case of such inci- 
dents as have just happened to appear in the career of 
Gerardy. It would seem to us that Mr. Young cannot 
expect the people he has signed with in Europe to come 
under his direction with a Gerardy experience to point to. 
Up to this moment Gerardy does not know where or 
when he was to have played after the La Crosse date. 
The case is extraordinary. He should have known his 
route following Chicago on his arrival at Chicago; he 
La Crosse. That was 
It is 


could not discover any date but 
enough to make a pianist, much less a ‘cellist, sick. 
a sad state of affairs. 
Card from M. Gerardy. 
New York, January 15, i0l 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

I herewith wish to notify the musical public and musical 
societies and managers of musical enterprises that I have 
no business or other arrangements with Charles L. Young 
All transactions made by him in my name are unauthor- 
ized. My address is care of Tue Musica. Courier, New 
York. Jean GeRarpy. 


Buck-Riesberg Lecture-Song Recital, January 23. 
NVITATIONS will be out this week for this event, 
reading as follows: 
Dudley Buck, Jr.. and F. W 
use of your company at their lecture-song recital, Knabe 
Hall, Presbyterian Building, Fifth avenue and Twentieth 
street, Wednesday, January 23, 1901, at 3:30 p. m 
Miss Geraldine Morgan, violinist, will assist 


Riesberg request the pleas- 


The program reads 
Liddle 


Bennett 


O, Doubting Heart 
Dawn, Gentle Flower 


The Asra Rubinstein 


He and She - Liddle 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest Parker 
Sonate for violin ; , Nardini 
In Maytime..... ose Buck 
The Silent World Is Sleeping . , .. Buck 
The Tempest... evece goeeeee . Buck 
(Accompaniel by the composer.) 

Mazurka for violin Zarzycki 
Die Stille Wasserrose Kucken 
Torna Denza 

.+»»Nelson 


Mary of Argyle......sssscscceseceee eeeee 


The Eriking Schubert- Liszt 


Invitation programs may be obtained of Mr. Buck, 
Carnegie Hall, or Mr. Riesberg, 954 Eighth avenue, in the 
same block 

Mr. Buck has had much success with these lecture re- 
citals, as may be seen below: 

Interpretation may be said to be one of Mr. Buck's greatest 
charms. One forgets the singer, and even the voice, and is iost in 
the beauty of the song. Not until the third number, “The Asra.” 
by Rubinstein, did the audience realize how rich and strong a voice 
Mr. Buck has, and the song was warmly applauded. His words of 
explanation put his audience at once into sympathy with him, and 
were always entertaining and not too long.—Keokuk, Gates City 


June 5, 1900. 
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MUSIC GOSSIP 
& OF GOTHAM. 


New You, January 14, 1901. 


HE Wirtz Piano School has been enjoying a 

2 prosperous season thus far. Since the begin- 

ning of the present season there have been 

three afternoon recitals for the children, three 

pupils’ evenings for the older students and two musical 
hours for piano students. 

At the musical hours some of the best musical composi- 
tions are analyzed and explained in an informal manner 
by Conrad Wirtz, the director, and illustrated either by 
himself or Gustave C. Wirtz. 

All these recitals are valuable aids in supplementing the 
work of individual teaching, and prove to be a great help 
in the advancement of the pupils. 

Among the pupils who have thus far taken part in these 
recitals are the following: Misses Lena Kleemeyer, Jennie 
Symes, Florence Brown, Grace Stryker, Lena Stryker, 
Mabe! Dowe, Irene Walls, May Symes, Lillie Breng, Elsie 
Timmerhaus, Bella Thom, Viola Danielson, Marie Han- 
cock, Ruth Rapson, Ida Ludwig, Josephine Klein, Grace 
Locher, Frances Dyer, Isabel Carroll, Olive Areson, Millie 
Repetti, Isabel Rough, Margaret Kitchelt, Flora Potter, 
May Rapelyea, Elsie Jennings, Wilhelmina Lockwood, 
Florence McDennant, Mrs. L. Crocker, Masters Howard 
Mott, Adolph Roemermann, Frank Bagge, Bernhard 
Kuhne and Clarence Carroll, F. J. Chapman, Augustus 
Ludwig and George Martens. 


©®A® 


Basso Percy T. Hemus continues winning many ad- 
mirers by reason of his fine, manly voice and noble sing- 
ing. He is the new bass of the Cathedral, and in him 
Organist-Director Pecher certainly has a prize. Now, 
nobody knows this better than Hemus, and yet, contrary 
to all singer habit, he is modest and willing to learn. 
How rare is this quality—especially among the men folk; 
nine-tenths who have any success whatever have the cus- 
tomary big head. Why is it so? Don’t they know that 
no matter how well they sing, there are others who do it 
better? Modesty makes friends, keeps friends, helps to 
success. Conceit interrupts the ratural flow in the mak- 
ing of friends, disgusts old friends, interferes with suc- 
cess. The biggest artists I ever knew, and I personally 
know a lot, who are all natural, unaffected, simple, studying 
ever, learning from their fellow artists—and the men 
singers are certainly the worst offenders. Many a tale 
could I unfold of so-called artists’ doings of this su- 
premely disgusting big head. 

Hemus sang a cradle song, by Kate Vannah, and a 
new Scandinavian song, by Moir, recently for a circle 
of people who knew not his big and beautiful voice, and 
made little less than a sensation. He goes West as far as 
Topeka, Kan., next Sunday night for a series of ten re- 
citals. This is ground where he is well known, and he 
will do well there. 

Miss Kate Stella Burr, talented and modest accom- 
panist, played for Hemus; this girl knows her business 
as do few. 








©A® 


Augusta E. Northup is a contralto pupil of Madame 
Pappenheim, whose voice I have not heard for two 
years, and who in this time has developed into a most 


artistic and delightful singer. Larger than that of almost 
any contralto I know is this voice, needing a good sized 
church or concert hall for its best effect—a voice that 
would go well with the powerful one of Sibyl Sammis, 
who made such success in the Maine and New Hamp- 
shire festivals, and is now West on tour. A good reader, 
intelligent, quick of perception, distinct enunciation, style 
—all these qualities are hers, and should aid her to an 
important church position here. 


©®AaA® 


Of Harriet Ware this paper has before spoken. Coming 
from the West not long ago, she at once had the fortune 
to get into a large teaching field, which has paid her well 
right from the beginning. This is exceptional, and the rea- 
sons known only to herself. Most piano teachers starve to 
death before they finally succeed. (This is no joke.) A 
couple of reasons why she succceded so well I know: First, 
she plays very well, and that is always an introduction ; 
second, Miss Ware bears with her the traits of a lady—and 
that goes far. Then, I imagine, constant hustling, perhaps 
many letters of introduction, with skill as a teacher—pa- 
tience, good work, and the rest followed. But this is not 
what I started to say—she has a lot of manuscript songs 
better than anything I have heard at the Manuscript So- 
ciety’s meetings in a long time, and the other day Minnie 
Fish Griffin sang some of them for me, from memory, to 
Miss Ware’s accompaniment, and if I know anything about 
music, after a quarter-century in it, then these songs are 
sure to make their way when they see the light of print. 
Publisher F. A. Mills is already interested in them. More 
later. 

©®A® 


Mrs. Wadsworth-Vivian is at home these Wednesdays, 
and there your Gossiper found her the other evening, along 
with Miss Gladys Vivian, and the big black family cat. Mrs. 
Vivian has her share of success in the metropolis, having 
private pupils, and teaching also at Dr. Gardner’s school for 
young women, on Fifth avenue. She had charge of the 
music at the big Waldorf-Astoria three-days’ Galveston 
Sufferers’ Benefit, when some $20,000 was made for that 
charity. Voice instruction is her specialty, though she is 
variously gifted, playing a number of instruments. 


©®Aa® 


The third matinee of the seventeenth year, Empire The- 
atre Dramatic School, brought a number of interesting 
young actors before the public, as also the first perform- 
ance on any stage of “The Marriage of Guinneth,” by Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, a tragedy of the fifteenth century, relating 
the love of a noble lady for Gypsy Rodic, and the death of 
all in an awful flood, let loose by the gypsy. Virginia Lor- 
ing as the Baroness and Edmund Liston as the Gypsy have 
both strong characterization talent. “A Silver Wedding,” 
adapted from the Danish by Olga Flinch (a pupil of Par- 
son Price, by the way), is a comedy of bright action, pleas- 
ing throughout, and gave opportunity to Mildred Manners, 
Beatrice Dale and Herbert Pollard especially. Indeed, the 
entire performance was worthy of the professional stage. 
The same management is giving “The Clown and the Lock- 
et” at Carnegie Lyceum, for the children, at 3 afternoons, 
daily. F. W. Riessere. 








Dahm-Petersen’s Old Dorp Musik Club. 


The prominent Ithaca singer and teacher gives a con- 
cert at Schenectady, on February 8, with the above 
club, assisted by Alf. Klingenberg, the Norwegian 
pianist. .The program will probably be Scandinavian. 









































PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
4230 Regent Square, January 12, 1901. t 

ITH the Academy of Music crowded to 

\ Y the fullest extent of its capacity, Sousa 

gave us a taste of the pleasure Europe 

has been enjoying at his hands during 

the last few months. Notwishstanding a laudable desire 

to give us something new on the program, the audience 

would not rest satisfied till all the old favorites had been 

played, and Sousa, the ever generous Sousa, responded 

again and again to the unceasing applause; when he 

played his new march, “Hail to the Spirit of Liberty,” he 

was obliged to repeat it three times. The soloist for both 

aftetnoon and evening were those heard in the beginning 

Miss Blanche Duffield, soprano; Miss 

Walter Rogers, cornetist, and 


of the season. 
Bertha Bucklin, violinist; 
Arthur Pryor, trombonist. 

Miss Duffield has a pleasing and fresh soprano, and in 
every way is an improvement over the soprano traveling 
with the band two seasons ago. Miss Bucklin has lost 
none of her charm since we last heard her; her playing 
was as graceful and spirited as ever. 

On Monday and Wednesday evenings the Boston Sym- 
phony will be heard in two concerts. At the first the pro- 
gram consists of the “Jubel” overiure, Weber; “Wald- 
weben” (“Siegfried”), Wagner; “In Italy,” symphonic fan- 
taisie, by Richard Strauss, and violoncello concerto by 
Haydn, which will be played by Hugo Becker. 

On Wednesday evening the program will be as foliows: 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, Liszt’s arrangement of 
Schubert’s “Funeral March,” “The Preludes,” symphonic 
poem by Liszt, and Courtlandt Palmer, the New York 
pianist, will play symphonic variations by César Franck. 

On January 18 the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Fritz Scheel, will be heard in the following 
program: “Moorish Rhapsody,” a new work of Humper- 
dinck ; Beethoven’s No. 4 Symphony; a “Faust” overture, 
Wagner, and Concerto No. 2, for violin, by Vieuxtemps, 
the soloist in which being Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian vio- 
linist, of whom the critics speak most kindly. 

At the concert to be given by the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Enrico Toselli will be soloist. His appearance will be his 
first in America, and he will play a piano concerto of 
Martucci, which has not yet been heard in this country. 

Dominca LyncH Souper. 





The. Manuscript Society, of New York, will give a pub- 
lic concert in Mendelssohn Hall on the evening of Janu- 
ary 19. 
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Sen The American Exhibits in Art and in The Paris Exposition of 1goo will go down 
° o history as the greatest of all expositions 
overture, the varied branches of Industry have, ‘°° * ‘He Sreatest of alll exposition 
xtemps, ° 
aa vio- through the best organized effort ever made The Exposition of 1g00 has been a brilliant 
. and immense success, a triumphant mani- 
rchestra. by the United States, fully represen ted our festation of the creative genius of France. It 
ll be his has shown to the world on the vastest scale 
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Examples taken from the Baldwin Exhibits have been reproduced 
in the Art Magazines of London, Paris, Madrid, Dresden, etc. 
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Bauer’s Charity Recital. 


AROLD BAUER, the great pianist, gave a recital at 
Sherry’s last Wednesday, for the benefit of the 
New York Kindergarten Association. The handsome 
ball room was crowded with fashionable women, and the 
artist was received with enthusiasm. Bauer played the 
Beethoven D minor Sonata; the No. 2 in op. 31; the 
Schumann “Carnival”; a group of Chopin pieces, and 
compositions by Sinding and Liszt. The pianist closed 
his recital with the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
Following is a list of the patronesses: Mrs. Abbe, Mrs. 
Adams, Mrs. Archibald Alexander, Mrs. John E. Alex- 
andre, Mrs. H. B. Anderson, Mrs. Edward Dale Appleton, 
Mrs. John D. Archbold, Mrs. Herman O. Armour, Mrs. 
Edgar A. Auchincloss, Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, Mrs. 
J. S. Auerbach, Mrs. Charles L. Atterbury, Mrs. Gorham 
Bacon, Mrs. George F. Baker, Mrs. Stephen Baker, Miss 
Beekman, Mrs. W. Rosseter Betts, Miss Mary M. Bill- 
ings, Mrs, C. Ledyard Blair, Mrs. George T. Bliss, Mrs. 
Walter P. Bliss, Mrs. E. C. Bodman, Mrs. Francke H. 
Bosworth, Mrs. Clarence W. Borden, Mrs. Benjamin 
Brewster, Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Mrs. James A. Bur- 
den, Jr., Mrs. W. Lanman Bull, Mrs. Louis Boissevain, 
Miss Callender, Mrs. Amory S. Carhart, Mrs. Percy 
Chubb, Mrs. Charles Finney Clark, Mrs. Austin Corbin, 
Mrs. R. J. Cross, Mrs. Frederic Cromwell, Mrs. Seymour 
L, Cromwell, Mrs. Henry W. Curtis, Mrs. W. Bayard 
Cutting, Mrs. Stuart Coats, Mrs. Frederic Crosby,, Mrs. 
James Edward Davis, Mrs. Julien T. Davies, Miss de 
Forest, Mrs. Frederic S. Dennis, Mrs, Charles de Rham, 
Jr., Mrs. Edward E. de Rham, Mrs. Alfred P. Dix, Mrs. 
Edward E. Dickinson, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. 
Marshall J. Dodge, Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. William 
E. Dodge, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. George E. 
Dodge, Mrs. William H. Draper, Mrs. Edgell, Miss Laura 
J. Edwards, Mrs. Erving, Mrs. Ernesto G. Fabbri, Mrs. 
William M. Fleitman, Mrs. Austin Flint, Jr., Mrs. Foos, 
Miss Lucy Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, 
Mrs. Robert MeM. Gillespie, Mrs. Charles Godfrey, Mrs. 
James J. Goodwin, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. William T. 
Hamilton, Miss M. L. Harrison, Mrs. William Harden- 
bergh, Mrs. R. Somers Hayes, Mrs. Edward Cairns Hen- 
derson, Mrs. Hine, Mrs. W. M. V. Hoffman, Mrs. Henry 
E. Howland, Mrs. Holden, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Alfred M. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Henry R. Hoyt, Mrs. Herter, Mrs. W. W. 
Hoppin, Mrs. Robert Hoe, Mrs. R. M. Hunt, Mrs. J. 
Hooker Hamersley, Miss M. Katharine Husted, Mrs. 
John S. Hoyt, Mrs. Ide, Mrs. Arthur Curtis James, Mrs. 
Walter B. James, Mrs. Albert G. Jennings, Mrs. Oliver B. 
Jennings, Mrs. Oliver G. Jennings, Miss Jennings, Mrs. 
Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. Adrian Hoffman Joline, Mrs, Aug. 
D. Juilliard, Mrs. Frank B. Keech, Mrs. Walter S. Ke- 
meys, Mrs. John S. Kennedy, J. Frederic Kernochan, Mrs. 
Edward J. King, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Miss Knapp, 
Mrs. Louis H. Lapham, Mrs, Lowell Lincoln, Mrs. Good- 
hue Livingston, Mrs. C. Adolphe Low, Mrs. Seth Low, 
Mrs. Robert McA. Lloyd, Mrs. George Roe Lockwood, 
Mrs. T. W. Luling, Mrs. Lea Mcl.. Luqueer, Miss Anna 
Lusk, Mrs, Graham Lusk, Mrs. George D. Mackay, Mrs. 
William Manice, Mrs. Wilbur Knox. Matthews, Mrs. 
James McNamee, Mrs. D. H. McAlpin, Mrs. Robert B. 
Minturn, Mrs. John Murray Mitchell, Mrs. Auguste P. 
Montant, Mrs. Cleveland Moffett, Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Miss Caroline L. Morgan, Mrs. Lewis Morris, Mrs. 
Newbold Morris, Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris, Mrs. Mosle, 
Mrs. Henry A. Murray, Mrs. John Ames Mitchell, Mrs. 
J. Chauncey McKeever, Mrs. John G. Neeser, Mrs. 
George L. Nichols, Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie, Mrs. Walter 
G. Oakman, Mrs. H. Fairfield Osborn, Mrs. William C. 
Osborne, Mrs. William K. Otis, Mrs. Frederick P. Olcott, 
Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Mrs. William H. 
Parsons, Mrs. William A. Perry, Mrs. Charles Phelps, 
Mrs. William L. Polk, Mrs. T. Wyman Porter, Mrs. 
Charles A. Post, Mrs. George B. Post, Mrs. George B. 
Post, Jr., Mrs. W. S. P. Prentice, Mrs. John Hill Prentice, 
Miss E. Redmond, Miss Elizabeth Remsen, Mrs. D. S. 
Riker, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. N. Thayer Robb, 
Mrs. William Rockefeller, Mrs. W. G. Rockefeller, Mrs. 
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Currington Royce, Mrs. Harry Sachs, Mrs. William Cary which he has to play, and his wonderfully clear tone and perfect 
Sanger, Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, Mrs. George R. Schieffe- ‘¥t™ are inspiring.—Reichsbote. 
lin, Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff, Mrs. 
Samuel Sloan, Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. John : 
SI M H Seli M I 7 Olena Here at last is an artist who has not been developed only in one 

One, rs. ensy Sagan, pal saac - Seugman, direction, but who is a great artist—the master of his instrument,— 
Mrs. Theodore Seligman, Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mrs. post. 
Speyer, Mrs. Myles Standish, Mrs. Charles Steele, Mrs. 
Richard Stevens, Mrs. Robert L. Stevens, Mrs. Thomas 
E. Stillman, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Miss Caroline 
Phelps Stokes, Mrs. William A. Street, Miss Sturges, When count is taken of the great pianists Godowsky will take 
Mrs. S. M. Swenson, Mrs. Eric Pierson Swenson, Mrs, front rank.—Deutsche Tageszeitung. 
Swen Albin Swenson, Mrs. Thomas H. Talmage, Mrs. Godowsky proved to be a great artist, whose playing showed 
Louis C. Tiffany, Mrs. Henry C. Tinker, Mrs. Henry L. musical temperament and wonderful technical skill.—Deutsche 
Thornell, Mrs. J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. James A. Trow- Reichsanzeiger. 
bridge, Mrs. Edward M. Townsend, Mrs. Allen Tucker, Since Rosenthal’s time nothing like it has been heard.—Berliner 
Mrs. S. A. Tucker, Mrs. Ramsay Turnbull, Mrs. Hamil-  qagepiatt. 
ton McK. Twombly, Mrs. Samuel H. Valentine, Mrs. a ae i es Se 

: ” ‘ The appearance of Leopold Godowsky was an epoch-making event, 

Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. J. Howard Wainwright, His success was instantaneous.-—National Zeitung 
Mrs, William Seward Webb, Mrs. Stanford White, Mrs. 
White, Miss Caroline White, Mrs. Lewis F. Whitin, Miss 
Whitney, Mrs. George W. Wickersham, Mrs. John S. 
Willetts, Mrs. Arnold Wood and Mrs. Peter B. Wyckoff. 





Technically, nothing is beyond his ability.—Die Welt. 





Godowsky was the sensation of the week.—Berliner Boersen Zej- 
tung. 











Herr Godowsky is not only a virtuoso of the first rank, but is also 
a truly great artist.—Berliner Boersen Courier. 





His playing entranced me—in one night he becomes a famous pian- 
ist.—Volks Zeitung. 








That Godowsky is a great artist there is no doubt. He earned 
Leopold Godowsky. all of the great applause with which he was greeted.—Potsdamer 
Zeitung. 
HE following press notices in regard to the concert Godowsky’s great technical skill evoked a storm of applause.— 


given by Leopold Godowsky, in Berlin, on December Berliner Neuesten Nachrichten. 
6, are translated from Berlin newspapers of following 
‘ Leopold Godowsky enthused his large audience, not only by his 
dates: 4 a . great technical skill, but also by the beauty of his touch.—-Neuen 
Leopold Godowsky had an overwhelming success in his concert Preasiischen Keeus-Ecitung. 
at the Beethoven Hall on Thursday evening, December 6. Assisted Se es 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Rebicek, who This terribly difficult work was played brilliantly by Mr. Go 
accompanied exceedingly well, Mr. Godowsky played the Brahms dewsky.—Aligesicine Musik-Zeitung 
Concerto, op. 15, in D minor, and the Tschaikowsky Concerto with 
manterty masicloaship end the nen absolute command of the re- After this Leopold Godowsky will be counted with the great pian- 
sources of the piano. In the initial movement of the Brahms Con- Plies Wien Watee Tecan), 
certo his serious, albeit refined and poetical playing won the au- cininias 
dience, and after that everything was heard with increasing enthu- A phenomenal pianist was heard yesterday in 
siasm until the final allegro con fuoco of the Tschaikowsky piece, Americanized Pole, Leopold Godowsky, who, by his wonderful play 
which was given with great power and dazzling brilliancy. At the jing, roused a storm of applause such as this hall has seldom heard 
close of this movement the artist met with an ovation, and in —RBerliner Lokal-Anzeiger 
response to energetic recalls, he played, with orchestra, the scherzo = — 
of Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in G minor. ¢ . Winderstein Press Notices. 
This was given with exquisite piquancy and a limpid clarity quite = “ _ 
beyond description. In spite of the importance and masterly ren- Winderstein’s Orchestra showed from the first moment 
dition of the two concert pieces, however, the interest of the pub- how to present the highest and most powerful in music.— 
lic was unquestionably centred in the group of Godowsky’s own Leipziger General Anzeiger, October 3, 1900 
studies based on Chopin’s etudes, which constituted the second num- 
ber of the program. There were seven of these transcriptions, and, : ; : 
gs they proceeded, the audience afforded an interesting study. At Winderstein preached the beauties of this great music 
first an expectant curiosity blended with incredulity; this gave way drama (Beethoven’s C minor Symphony) in a thousand 
to amazement and then to enthusiasm, as, with complete non- . 
: Pen ‘ ‘ ylace and everybody around me, 
chalance, the artist disposed of difficulties beside which the trans- tongues. I forgot time, place _ nk, 
cendental studies of Liszt or Charles Alkan are bagatelles. And and thought that the creator of this masterwork was before 
this was no mere technical display. Not only was there the most me reading his symphony as only he could read it—M. 
incredible virtuosity, but everything was beautifully musical not Hasse, in the Magdeburger Zeitung, November 12, 1900. 
volcanic, but rather idyllic or elegiac music, all infused with a tran- 
quil poesy that was delightful to a spirit tired of the impotent Z : 
thumping we too often hear instead of piano playing. When one Herr Winderstein showed himself finely constituted and 
comes to discuss the means—the playing machinery—one soon finds high minded. He leads his musicians with extraordinary 
. . rs . . . 
cave ot tat } tnsagniia, for Copeniars totals ly s new tot surety, and knows how to draw them out.—General An 
nic. You recognize everything you are familiar with, and much eg " ‘ N ‘ Rok 
more. There is often an independent leading of three distinct sing- 7@!8¢T, + {unich, November 7, 1898. 
ing voices, accompanied by the most elaborate figuration; a facility 
in the playing of double notes merely legendary until now; abso- Net onty is he perfect as a modern Wagner conductor, 
lutely no left hand, that weaker member now speaking with the b b + 4 ad at bed j “waters:  Becthieal 
authority and eloquence of two right hands. What is best of all, ut he ecomes deeply a ysorbec m ¢ 1 spirit o eeth . 
there is absolute harmonic clarity accomplished by an unprece- He interprets the classical masterpieces in a way that com- 
dented finesse in the use of the pedals. It is to be hoped that this mands wonder and admiration. The orchestra’s work was 
grent plaglet wil give some secitals hese this senaon, fe order that marked by precision of attack, refinement of nuance and 
the public may have the opportunity to study other phases of his art. h s th ; ie a al is The M “i 
—W. L. Calhoun, in the German Times. phrasing that has scarcely been heard here le Morga 
bladet, Copenhagen. 








the person of the 




















I advise all pianists to see and hear this phenomenon, so that they 


may realize how far they are from being a Godowsky.—Germania. The orchestra gave evidence of the most careful training, 


even to the smallest detail, resulting in a perfection of en- 
Leopold Godowsky, an American, proved to be an artist of no mean semble playing almost unknown to our smaller forces here. 


order. He played the First Concerto of Brahms and the First of yer. i a Se aee 
Tschaikowsky exceedingly well.—Norddeutscher Allgemeine Zeitung. The Politiken, Copenhagen. 








Herr Godowsky did wonders with Chopin’s A minor Etude, op. 
25, No. 4, which he played with the left hand.—Konigliche Privile- 
girte Berlinische Zeitung. 


Servais Dead. 


RANZ SERVAIS, pianist and composer, and mem- 
ber of the celebrated Belgian family of that name, 
died suddenly last Sunday in Brussels. His brother-in- 
law is Ernst Van Dyck, the opera singer, now in this 





Such technical skill has probably never been witnessed in this 
city.—Berliner Fremdenblatt. 





Technical difficulties do not seem to exist for Godowsky. In this . 
he may be compared with Rosenthal, but he plays more truly that City. 
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Concert Records of Works by 
American Composers. 


Paul Ambrose. 
The Shoogy-Shoo....-++++ee++seeeeees Edw. A. Osgood, Boston, Mass. 


John Hyatt Brewer. 


Rockabye, Dearie........-..-......-Mrs, Katharine Fisk, Norfolk, Va. 

Rockabye, Dearie......--.-. Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rockabye, Dearie.............-Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Brooklyn, N. Y 
George W. Chadwick. 

Before the Dawn.........+++++e++--Miss C. Walker, New York, N. Y 


Thou'rt So Like a Flower.....Miss B. W. Swift, New Bedford, Mass 
Thou’rt So Like a Flower............ O. Frankenstein, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thou'rt So Like a Flower....Miss Laura A. Cowan, Syracuse, N. Y 
The Danza.......sseeeerecereeeeee- Mrs. B. H Kilduff, Boston, Mass 


osstetibens W. A. Zapfe, Toledo, Ohio 


Bedouin Love Song........- 


Bedouin Love Song.......-.-+seeseeeeeeveees W. Ball, Columbus, Ohio 
O. Let Night Speak of Me..Miss Gertrude May Stein, Indianapolis 
0, Let Night Speak of Me. ...Mrs. C. P. Funck, Burlington, la 
O, Let Night Speak of Me......... J. C. Wilcox, Binghamton, N. ¥ 
O, Let Night Speak of Me...... Miss Helen Hinkle, Cincinnati, Ohio 


O, Let Night Speak of Me..Miss Gertrude Couts, ¢ larkesville, Tenn 


O. Let Night Speak of Me......John Sturgis Codman, Boston, Mass 


O, Let Night Speak of Me...........Harry Parmelee, Boston, Mass 
Sweet Wind that. Blows..... Miss Laura A. Cowan, Syracuse, N. Y 
Two Folksongs..........+++++++- .Mrs. K. H. Talbott, Dayton, Ohio 


Two Folksongs.......--- Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips......... .....-Mrs. H. A. Hunt, Boston, Mass 
...Mrs. H. C, Clark, Cleveland, Ohio 


Madame Jacoby, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Miss Gertrude May Stein, Indianapolis, Ind 


Sweetheart, Thy Lips.......... 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips.. -Harry Parmelee, Boston, Mass. 


I Said to the Wind.......... 


...Miss L. Daniels, Oakland, Cal 


As in Waves Without Number....... Harry Parmelee, Boston, Mass 
Were I a Prince Egyptian....... cocceeye C. Wileox, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Were I a Prince Egyptian..........J. C. Wilcox, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Were I a Prince Egyptian.. George Hamlin, Duluth, Minn 


EARADG.. ccccosccesccece sdeece ....Mr. Treynor, Council Bluffs, Ia 
PID. cccccccetevess Miss Laura A. Cowan, Syracuse, N. Y 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool..Mrs. B. L. Rice, Clarkesville, Tenn 
wae Benny Cant... cccssvesensessees ....Miss Kidder, Peoria, Ill 


Charles Dennee. 


PNG scccscccedbaeses .Miss D. Ensminger, Columbus, Ohio 


PE ccncoccccsbscgasesees James Fitch Thomson, Boston, Mass 
Reinhold L. Herman. 


Roundelay......... Miss Florence Wood, Boston, Mass 


Clayton Johns. 
ae sedavevekaaunseeaie 900 tee ..W. R. Squire, Troy, N. Y 


..Homer Moore, St. Louis, Mo. 


Margaret R. Lang. 


Irish Love Song Miss B. W. Swift, New Bedford, Mass 


Irish Love Song.......... bed ..Mrs. H. A. Hunt, Boston, Mass 
Irish Love Song ....»-Mrs. Charles Merritt Field, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Irish Mother’s Lullaby..... Miss Clark, Cleveland, Ohio 
Irish Mother’s Lullaby.. ‘ ....Mme. M. Decca, Boston, Mass 


Betrayed Miss Katharine Cordell, Colorado Springs, Col. 


John W. Metcalf. 


Side dtketndavsantdiendasaitiienaial Miss Elsie Swearer, Pittsburg, Pa 


Homer Norris. 
Hehdnenest Miss Bessie Cook, Ithaca, N. Y 


Edna Rosalind Park. 
Mrs. B. H. Kilduff, Boston, Mass 


Cradle Song. .* 


The Nightingale and the Rose.... 


Clara Kathleen Rogers. 


At Parting.. -+++e++Miss Adams, Painesville, Ohio 


James H. Rogers. 
Village Festival........... --Migs V. M. Nichols, Detroit, Mich 
..++»Miss Minnie M. Walker, Franklin, Mass 
P. A. Schnecker. 


<eteveuciheoee H. Gilderson, Haverhill, Mass 


ee 


Hungarian Dance. 


Bedouin Love Song.......... Ericsson F. Bushnell, Springfield, Mass 
Charles P. Scott. 

NY GRNNES ooect cho dbes cotbcccecdioes es Robert Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Little Bare Toes........... ..Mrs. B. H. Kilduff, Boston, Mass 


Dear Little Bare Toes........... Robert Hall, Boston, Mass 
eee 8 y 
A Widow Bird.. 


Only a Ribbon...... ) 


Feces Lyon Ferrand, Helena, Mont 


Gerrit Smith. 
Alpine Rose ..Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Alpine Rose........ ease ..-Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Chicago, Ill 





Maconda Sings in Manchester. 


ME. CHARLOTTE MACONDA, the soprano, has 

captured the hearts of musical New England as 
well as that of other sections of the country Ever since 
this gifted singer has appeared at the music festivals she 
has been in demand at concerts in the New England 
cities. Recently she sang again at an important concert 
at Manchester, N. H., scoring again a great success 

Here is what the Manchester Union said of Maconda 
on the occasion of her singing at the concert last week: 

That the concert was satisfactory in every way was evidenced by 
the enthusiasm of those who were so fortunate as to hear it. While 
the building is not among the best, acoustically, for affairs of this 
kind, it was well enough, and only those who were obliged to find 
seats under the gallery were at all bothered as to hearing. 

To say that Madame Maconda was at her best might be a slight 
exaggeration, but she certainly seemed to be in the mood and sang 
remarkably well, better, perhaps, than when she appeared here last 
fall at the time of the music festival. At any rate, her appearance 
at the festival was under very different circumstances and she sang 
a very different style of music. Last evening she seemed to be 
nearer her audience, both literally and figurativly; all the difference 
between a most delightful chamber concert and a grand festival. 

The Daily Mirror and American, of Manchester, paid 
the following tribute to Maconda: 

“Music, when soft voices die, vibrates the memory,” sang the 
poet Shelley, and the sentiment therein expressed lingers in the 
hearts of those who last evening entered the sacred portals of the 
Franklin Street Church and there listened for an hour and a half 
to some of the most charming music which the people of Manchester 
have ever heard. The concert was given under the auspices of the 
Manchester Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the artists who ap 
peared were Mme. Charlotte Maconda, “the song bird of the twen 
tieth century,” as she has been so appropriately called, together with 
the Carl Behr Quartet, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
accompaniments were played by W. R. Chapman, of New York, who 
has won the lasting gratitude of the city for bringing within her 
borders the uplifting influences which followed in the train of the 
musical festival of last October. 

Of the program itself and the manner in which the artists acquitted 
themselves too much cannot be said. The chief interest centred in 
Madame Maconda, whose gracious bearing and charming voice 
enabled her to win the admiration of the people when she appeared 
last autumn. They knew her and therefore thy flocked to hear her 
but the quartet also came in for their share of praise, so that the 
combination was all that could be desired 

Madame Maconda was in excellent voice last evening, and her 
clear, bird-like notes floated out upon the air with a fascinating 
power. It was the greater pleasure to hear her sing because she 
seemd to find pleasure in it herself, and because she made no appar- 
ent effort. There was none of the affectation which sometimes char- 
acterizes public singers, but rather she was her own modest self, 
singing from the heart the sentiments and the thoughts of the com 
posers in whose cars the music of the invisible spheres seemed to 
vibrate. In her first number the soloist was accompanied by the 
strings and by professor Chapman on the piano, and even at her 
appearance the audience burst inta rounds of applause. This was 
increased as the song ended, and she was obliged to respond to an 
encore. In the group of songs which followed she won even a 
heartier response, for, added to the richness of her beautiful voice 
was the charm of the expression of the thought visible in the fea- 
tures. These selections differed from those in which her audience 





had previously heard her, and they only added to her laurels. Here 
the skill of the accompanist was admirably displayed, and it is safe 
to say that much of the applause was intended for him. In her 
closing songs the climax was reached, and the harmony of that 
music held the audience almost spellbound with admiration for her 
power and the accuracy of expression At the close of these num 
bers they refused to let her go until she had favored them once 
again, so she returned and repeated the closing portion of the 
“Spring Song.” May Madame Maconda come to us again in the 
near future was the universal wish of those who heard her last even 
ing! 


The Second Bauer Recital. 


HE second piano recital of Harold Bauer at Men- 
delssohn Hall last Friday 
solid and high artistic merits of this English-Parisian 


evening again proved the 


piano virtuoso. Mr. Bauer's program was this: 
Weber 
Schumana 


Sonata in A flat 
Allegro, op, 8 


Variations on a Theme by Paganini Brahms 


Etude in C minor .. Chopin 
Nocturne in C sharp minor Chopin 
Prelude in D minor Chopin 
Ballade in F minor Chopin 


Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
Schubert 


Prelude 
Romance 
March Hongroise 
The Weber Sonata was a favorite of Liszt's, and later 
of Rosenthal and Pachmann. Its chivalric side was not 
brought out by Bauer, whose reading was a miracle of 
sweetness and cuphony Reflective, almost dreamily, the 
first Allegro sounded; the slow movement fairly sang, 
and the famous Menuetto was given at a normal tempo, 
the Trio being delivered without a trace of the sen 
sational In the Rondo mellifluousness reigned—as it 
should 
We doubt 


though it 


The Schumann Allegro is a genuine novelty 
if it has ever been heard here before in public, 
might have been before 1880. In Philadelphia the piece 
was played by the late Charles H. Jarvis. This op. 8 of 
Schumann’s may possibly have been a sketch for the 
in the Schumann 


projected piano Concerto mentioned 


correspondence. It certainly has the ring of a concerted 
work of some sort. There are seeming tutti and passage 
work which suggests accompaniment figures As a whole 
the opus is brilliant, though not deep musically. The 
composer has evidently made concessions to the popular 
taste of his day It was beautifully played In the 
Paganini Variations Bauer astonished even his warm 
est admirers Again the musical side of the work rather 
than the purely virtuoso characte: was insisted upon, and 
one realized that Brahms had music, transcendental, yet 
music withal, in his mind when he projected these gigantic 
things were 


variations Technically some wonderful 


accomplished by the pianist Bauer's wrists are 


phenomenally light, and his sureness in lateral skips— 


the legato always preserved—recalled the feats of Rosen- 


thal in this particular number 

The Chopin group was another surprise, for at his first 
recital the pianist did not completely satisfy the lovers of 
he Polish master. But in the revolutionary study, in the 


t 

F sharp minor Nocturne—not the C sharp minor—in the 
sonorous and stormy D minor Prelude, and in the 
Ballade 


proved himself to be in deepest sympathy with Chopin 


lovely loveliest ol al the Ballades Bauer 
In the Ballade his finished style and musical feeling were 
particularly in evidence The evening closed with bril 
liant fireworks. There was a large and deeply interested 
audience present. Bauer has certainly made a deep im 
pression here as well as in Boston 
John Dennis Mehan for New York. 

The Pittsburg voice teacher has spent some time in 
New York investigating, and as a result he will remove 
hither, with Mrs. Mchan, as he te 


representative in the early fall 
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The Virgil Clavier Controversy. 


Miss Amy Fay Answered. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

READ Miss Amy Fay’s letter which appeared in your 
columns on January 9 to Mr. Virgil, and asked 
him if he intended to answer it. He replied: “No, 
I will pay no attention to it.” “But, surely,” I con- 

tinued, “you ought to contradict these statements. Miss 

Fay says in her article: ‘Mr. Virgil has never explained 

how it was that he thought out his method on precisely the 

lines laid down in my edition of the “Deppe Exercises,” 

* * * nor has he ever alluded to that interview held by 

him with me in Chicago, when he journeyed from Peoria 

to ask me to give him an account of Deppe’s method, and 
to show him about it on the piano. The cool manner in 
which Mr, Virgil appropriated all of Deppe’s ideas and pub- 
lished them to the world as his own staggered me, I con- 

’” “All these matters,” said Mr. Virgil, in a very un- 

concerned manner, “have been thoroughly discussed, and 

these charges of plagiarism refuted through the columns of 

Tae Courter in an article which you wrote, appearing in 

the issue of November 2, 1898, and in other articles and let- 

ters contributed at different dates by E. S. Willcox, John 

Frank Rankin, Mrs. Nellie Strong Stevenson, 


” 





fess. 


Howard, 
Miss Nellie Chaplin and others. 

Upon reference to Tuk Musicat Courter of September 
1, 1898, I find that E. S. Willcox, a resident of Peoria, and 
an intimate acquaintance and friend of Mr. Virgil since 
1879, uses the following language: 

When in the fall of 1879 Mr. Virgil opened his conservatory of 
music in Peoria I was at once attracted by his original and thorough 
method in imparting elementary instruction on the piano. There 
was an exactness, a precision, a sureness of aim in what he did and 
made his classes do that I was familiar with in the teaching of 
Latin or mathematics, for instance, but had never before seen in 
piano teaching. The amount of time and money wasted on cheap, 
ignorant and aimless piano lessons by our people twenty years ago 
is appalling to think of. 

The techniphone, now called the Practice Clavier, is the outcome, 
the matured expression, after years of tenacious study and experi- 
menting, of Mr. Virgil's efforts to make piano teaching more of an 
épproach to an exact science. No one, I believe, accuses him of 
borrowing the idea of these mechanical helps from Deppe. 

For two years before [I saw Miss Fay's “Music Study in Ger- 
many” Mr. Virgil and I discussed his peculiar theories at his con- 
servatory and in my house. Those theories were along precisely 
the same line he has pursued ever since. Miss Fay'’s book first ap- 
peared in 188:. It was in 1882 that I procured a copy of it, and after 
reading it handed it to Mr. Virgil, with the suggestion that he 
might find it worth while to call on Miss Fay in Chicago. * * * 

I remember very well my surprise and not a little disappointment 
when he told me on his return that he got nothing new from Miss 
Fay, that she could not play and lacked technic, and I remarked, 
“How could she write that book and not be up in technic?” 

Parenthetically | may say I did net understand Mr. Virgil to im- 
ply that Miss Fay was not a good performer as performers go, nor 
deficient in technic as commonly understood up to that time, but 
rather that her playing and her technic were deficient as compared 
with what he aspired to produce, for Mr. Virgil is, as those who are 
acquainted with him know, an extremely critical and particular per- 
son, one of those men who like to have things just about as they 
like to have them. * * * 

For more than a year that Mr. Virgil remained in Peoria after 
this I was intimately familiar with his plans in developing a more 
exact and scientific method in elementary piano teaching, which were 
simply the development of ideas fermenting in his brain long before 
he ever heard of Miss Fay or Deppe. 

In your issue of August 24, 1898, Frank L. Rankin writes: 
“Miss Amy Fay claims that the Virgil system of technic 
is identical with the Deppe method. * * * Miss Fay 
claimed that she explained the Deppe method to Mr. Virgil, 
and that he appropriated the principles of that method and 
now claims them as his own.” Mr. Rankin closes his arti- 
cle as follows: 

I append quotations from a paper on the Deppe method, which 


Miss Fay read at the M. T. N. A. meeting at Cleveland in 1892, and 


London Address: MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W 


parallel with these I give extracts from Mr. Virgil's foundation ex- 
ercises relating to the same points: 
Deppe, ! Virgil. 
POSITION OF HAND FOR FINGER PLAYING. 

Deppe advises holding the In finger practice the line of 
wrist on a _ level with the the back of the hand should 
knuckles. slope very slightly from the 

knuckles to the wrist. 
THE LEGATO PRINCIPLE. 
The tones should slightly over- Legato is a definite thing. Tone 
lap. connections; no more, no less. 
Staccato is a deviation from 
Legato in one direction (shorter 
tones). Portamento is a devia- 
tion from Legato in the oppo- 
site direction (longer tones). 
THE SCALE. 

In practicing the scale do not Reach the thumb as far back 
turn the thumb under, but turn under the hand as _ possible. 
the wrist outward until the There must be no turning of 
thumb falls into place. Again: the hand at the wrist. 

Turn the wrist outward on 
each note, as in scale practice. 
PRESSURE TOUCH. 

The pressure touch is ruin to 
the beginner. Pressure must be 
avoided. 


To get a good, firm tone raise 
the finger and hold a second in 
the air, then let it fall on the 
key and press it down. 

Do these comparisons go to prove that the two methods 
are identical? I could name many other points of radical 
difference, but it is unnecessary to do so. One of the 
points of difference to which Mr. Rankin calls attention 
might be brought out even more forcibly than it is. I re- 
fer to the elevation of the knuckles. Mr. Virgil has found 
from experience that it is desirable, with thé great majority 
of hands, to elevate the knuckles still more than indicated 
in the language quoted. The following statements from 
Miss Nellie Chaplin, of London, formerly a pupil of Fri. 
Elise Timm, in the Deppe method, appeared in THe Mu- 
sicAL Courter of September 28, 1898: 

Miss Fay accuses Mr. Virgil of extensively publishing ideas 
identical with Deppe and claiming them as his own. Deppe’s prin- 
ciples were founded on natural laws, so also are Mr. Virgil’s; but 
whereas Mr. Virgil is an educationalist in the strictest sense of the 
word, and has so systematized his principles that they can be im- 
parted to a pupil in the clearest manner, Deppe could not be called 
an educationalist, for he had no system, and consequently many pu 
pils found it difficult to grasp his lofty ideals. As an educationalist 
Mr. Virgil does not despise systematic instruction, but offers a 
pupil the facilities for the equal development of the physical, mental 
and musical faculties, and thus brings him to the highest point of 
excellence. Deppe, om the other hand, disliked the idea of a 
“method” and was altogether more visionary in his notions and did 
not offer the pupil the same facilities for developing the whole of his 
faculties. Mr. Virgil has something definite to teach and teaches 
it definitely. Deppe had also something definite to teach, but taught 
it indefinitely. 

Deppe never wrote any exercises; Mr. Virgil has supplied this want 
and written the most original and perfect set of exercises that have 
ever been published, and if these are the outcome of the very short 
interview which Mr. Virgil had with Miss Fay years ago in Chicago 
—when, as she-says, she explained the cardinal points of the Deppe 
method to him—TI think al! will admit it is a most wonderful achieve- 


ment. 


With regard to the technical differences—firstly, in the position of 
the hand—Deppe kept the outside of hand elevated with back of 
hand level. Virgil keeps the outside of hand elevated, but insists 
on the knuckle joints being the highest point of the hand. In the 
scale Deppe made a turning on the tips of the fingers from the wrist 
to carry thumb over next key. Virgil carries the thumb under the 
hand at once without turning the wrist and carries the whole arm 
and hand bodily over to the next key. 

Deppe formed his idea of tone production from the playing of 
Anton Rubinstein; he watched the movements made by him, and 
examined his hand and arm to test the quality and condition of 
muscles. Exactly the same thing happened to Mr. Virgil when he 
heard Rubinstein during his visit to America in 1872. Deppe and 
Virgil were both impressed with the same idea. 

Mr. Virgil makes no secret of saying that he has founded his 
method of teaching from studying the playing of great artists and 
noticing how they produce certain effects. He has not gone simply 
to one source, but to many, and he takes no credit to himself for 
having invented any new way of playing. I have repeatedly heard 
him say this. 
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Miss Fay says that Deppe did for piano technic what Moses did 
for the moral law. It appears to me that Miss Fay either misunder. 
stands Moses or Deppe. Moses received the law, as I read it, from 
above and recorded the same. Deppe, according to Miss Fay, made 
his laws, but did not record them. In this case Virgil seems to 
me to be the Moses. 

Ten years ago * * * I commenced to study it (the Deppe 
method) with Mme, Innes Meo, and six months later proceeded to 
Hamburg to Fri. Elise Timm, who is a most enthusiastic teacher, 
and as Miss Fay says, “has made it her life work to promulgate 
Deppe’s piano technic.” I soon found, however, the need of a sys. 
tematized course of technica! work, and suggested to Fraulein Timm 
that she should write a set of exercises, but this has, however, never 


been done. 
. 


All teachers who have studied the Clavier method will, I am sure, 
agree with me that Mr. Virgil deserves our deepest gratitude for 
the untiring and ceaseless labor which he has bestowed on his work 
—a work which conscientiously studied both in the letter and the 
spirit cannot fail to produce the best results. 


In the same issue of THe Musica Courter in which 
Miss Chaplin’s letter was published, appeared an article 
from the pen of Mrs. Nellie Strong Stevenson, under the 


heading, “A Word From Berlin.” I quote from this: 

Miss Fay states that “the Virgil method is nothing more than the 
Deppe method,” and also says that “Mr. Virgil has extensively pub. 
lished ideas identical with Deppe’s and claims them as his own.” 

Now, I have repeatedly heard Mr. Virgil say that he claims no 
originality for the technical movements and positions he teaches; 
that he has gathered them from all possible good sources as well as 
from his own extensive experience in the last twenty or thirty 
year. It may well happen that he advocates ideas promulgated by 
Deppe; he also advocates others promulgated by Leschetizky, and 
still others promulgated by various prominent teachers, for the chief 
way in which, according to his own statement, he worked out his 
methods was to study the playing of all the greatest piano artists 
during the last twenty years and more, and to learn from each one 
just how he secured the particular effects for which he was famous. 

As these pianists had been pupils of various celebrated masters, as 
well as having developed their own individual ideas, it is quite 
probable that Mr. Virgil thus collected the best features of several 
systems of piano instruction, his own service in this direction be 
ing to blend them all into a complete and perfect whole. But this 
is quite a different thing from absolutely imitating or following any 
single one of them. * * * 

Moreover, Mr. Virgil, having sifted the methods used by numer- 
ous great pianists, from Rubinstein down to the present time, can 
hardly have acquired all his ideas from Deppe, as the majority of 
these artists had never come in contact with that master. 

Mr. Virgil did not invent, nor does he claim to have “invented 
hand, wrist and arm positions.” He advocates such as he found in 
use by the most successful artists of modern times, and if they are 
“identical with Deppe’s” then Deppe must have advocated many 
which were used by other masters in their instructions, for these 
various artists represent all the finest teachers of the last quarter 
of a century. 

Mr. Virgil may claim originality in his own line, for what he has 
done more thoroughly than anyone else is to work out the physical 
side of piano playing, by which I mean that he has reduced to a 
system the study of all those muscles in the body which are directly 
or indirectly connected with playing the piano, and has found out 
and taught to all his pupils not only just what positions to take and 
what movements to make, but also just how all! the different muscles 
are concerned in these movements and how to secure their proper 
co-operation in the performance of all possible technical figures. In 
short, he has reasoned from the musical effect and the technical 
means to the physical cause, and he tells the scholar not only just 
what to do, but just how to do it. * * * 

But even this is not all. There is still another point in which 
neither Miss Fay nor anyone else can dispute Mr. Virgil’s entire 
originality and absolute right to place his method as a whole before 
the world as something new. 

Miss Fay completely overlooked the great feature of the system— 
that from which it is inseparable—that from which it takes its name, 
“The Virgil Clavier Method,” and that feature is the Clavier itself! 
This instrument is Mr. Virgil’s own invention, and his system of 


As an aid to the rapid 
“ee 


instruction is entirely based upon its use. 
and thorough development of a fine technic it is unrivaled. 
Without the Clavier there would be no “Virgil Clavier Method” nor 
school, but with it he is accomplishing great results and convincing 
the best musicians in many large cities of the world that by its 
right, use not only his own ideas about technic, but the ideas of all 
the great masters of technic of modern times—both teachers and 
artists—-may be realized much more completely, much more easily, 
and much more quickly than ever before in the history of piano 
study. _Deppe certainly in invented no Virgil technic ic clavier, and of on 
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this score alone, even if on no other, Miss Fay must concede to Mr. 
Virgil both originality and the right to found a school of his own. 

I have studied for years with some of the greatest masters of the 
piano, and have had long years of personal experience as a teacher, 
so that I fee! competent to judge of the special merits of any method. 

A letter written by me from Berlin, in which I made use 
of the following language, appeared in THe Musicar 
Courter of November 2, 1898: 

It has been my privilege to be constantly associated with Mr. Vir 
gil in his work in Berlin, and as his assistant and interpreter | 
have come in contact with many of the finest musicians and players 
here and also have been present and have assisted at all the examina- 
tions he has held. 

Upon reference to my notes, I find that such remarks as these 
occur: S , who studied with Theodor Kullak, says that the tech- 
nical principles he taught resembled closely those advocated 
Clavier method. Unfortunate that she faila to apply any of them!) 
L—— thinks it is marvelous how Mr. Virgil has systematized the 
theories of Rubinstein. when listening to an explanation of 
the Clavier method, exclaimed: “Tausig taught just that way.” 
H—— remarked: “Why, Von Biilow always made his pupils play 
like that!” Not once, however, is reference made to the Deppe 
school, and it seems strange that in the city of Berlin, the scene 
of Deppe’s labor, his life work should have influenced piano teach 


G—, 


ing so little. 

In December, 1896, when Mr. Virgil first personally took active 
measures to make his method known here, he gave two lectures 
at the Saal Bechstein, which I illustrated at the Clavier and the 
piano, Many musicians and several critics were present. Then was 
the time for outraged Berlin to crush this daring American, who 
had the impudence to stand before a German public, preaching 
a method, purporting to be original, stolen from the great Deppe! 
How was it that not a single musician, a single critic, denounced 
this thief? Why did such numbers of musicians and students flock 
to him, telling him that here in Berlin there was so much need 
of such a method as his? Where were the followers of Deppe? 
Surely they could have defended themselves against a foreigner, 
speaking not one word of German, who had stolen the theories of 
their great master! Was it a mark of respect to Deppe that without 
opposition they allowed an interloper to open a school within a few 
hundred yards of Schelling-strasse, where he had Jived? * * * 

Of course we are all perfectly willing to admit that there are 
points of resemblance between the Clavier and the ‘Deppe, as between 
all other piano methods. It only stands to reason that as human 
beings play the piano with their hands, generally have ten fingers, 
and all strive to make the same musical effects more or less, it is 
quite natural that these human beings should, consciously or un 
consciously, adopt in some cases somewhat the same means of im 
parting instruction. 

What appears to me very strange is that Miss Fay, with all her 
enthusiasm for the Deppe school, has not made its influence more 
felt in America. Her interesting and well written book, published 
at a time when there was great need of a revolution in piano teach- 
ing, created, I believe, quite a little sensation. Then was the happy 
moment to make a name for Deppe in her own country and to grad- 
ually build up a reputation for him and for herself. Did she do this? 
lf so, then the Clavier method would have been crushed in its in 
fancy. As it is, the Clavier method and the Deppe method (if the 
latter exists) have lived side by side in America for years. Mr 
Virgil has fought for the one, Miss Fay for the other. Who shows 
the best results? 

Why should the results be better in one case than in the other, 
if the methods are identical? That the results are widely different 
I find to be an uncontested fact, and this certainly tends to show 
that there must be points of difference between the methods. Mr 
Virgil, we are told, paid, years ago, a short visit to the fair ex 
ponent of a new method and stole—yes, he stole away as quickly 
as possible, so he tells me—he always hates to hear a bad scale, 
and that is just what he heard. At that time he had in his conser 
vatorium at Peoria many pupils who could play an excellent scale 
and already he was teaching piano playing upon the principles which 
he still advocates, many of which he found Miss Fay ruthlessly 
violating. Mr. Virgil, it seems, stole the theories of the Deppe 
school in about half an hour—Miss Fay, who has taken a number 
of lessons in the Virgil method, has, it seems, devoted a good many 
half hours to trying to steal them back. (I may add, she has failed). 

How do the principles of the Deppe school, as set forth in Miss 
Fay’s book, “Music Study in Germany,” compare with those of 
the Clavier method, as laid down in Mr. Virgil’s “Foundation Ex 
ercises?” Merely a cursory glance through the two works is suffi- 
cient to convince the reader that the school Miss Fay simply de 
scribes is not identical with the method Mr. Virgil actually teaches. 


Mr. Virgil is of opinion that if Miss Fay cannot accept 
these positive statements of facts as an answer, then she is 
incapable of appreciating what an answer is, and even 
though one should rise from the dead for the special pur- 
pose of refuting her unreasonable charges, she would still 
remain in her obstinately unconvinced state. I demand of 
Miss Fay that she either cease her statements to the pub 
lic with regard to her so-called “Deppe Exercises,” or else 
furnish substantial proof that the exercises to which she 
relers were put in print under Deppe’s direction and with 
his Sanction. Mr. Virgil has never seen Miss Fay’s “Deppe 
Exercises,” or even Deppe’s “Deppe Exercises.” The first 
indication he has ever had that such exercises have ever 
appeared in print is furnished by Miss Fay’s statement in 
your last issue. Fiorence Dopp. 


Olive Mead 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion, 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c. 


Address all communications to 


FRED. R. COMEE, 
Symphony Hall, Massachusetis and 
Huntington Avenues, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Personal address: 
560 Park Avenue, New York, 








Music in London. 


By J. F. Runciman. 


| Nassau HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, | 
LONDON, W j 


=A HERE is none. 
joy himself at Christmas, or to think he is 


Your Englishman loves to en- 





enjoying himself, and if there is one thing 
‘this unintelligible world” he is certain 
So he 
slogs in at his roast beef, his turkey, his plum pudding, 
and all manner while recovering 
from the inevitable aiter attack of stomachache, he com- 
forts himself with the reflection that even if he is suffering 


he has had a devil of a good time, whereas if he 


in all 
o/ it is that he cannot enjoy himself at concerts. 


of indigestibles, and 


NOW 
had gone to a concert he would have suffered just as 
rauch and had none of the enjoyment. I don’t really be- 
Englishman does think this, but he 
And whether: he thinks 


or not the fact remains the same; he goes to concerts as 


Lieve the average 


would if he had brains enough. 


seldom as possible, and never when, as about Christmas, 
there is a lot of eating and drinking to be done. 

True, there 
But they 


Consequently there have been no conceris 
have been a few performances of “The Messiah.” 
are not so much musical performances as religious exer 
That given at the Albert Hall I did not attend, 
partly for reasons which will be mentioned presently. A 
curious one given in Queen's Hall I did attend, for the 
fun of the thing. Mr. Newman or Mr. Wood, or the pair 
of them, hit upon the ingenious notion of giving “The 
Instead of choruses 


cises, 


Messiah,” with the choruses omitted. 
they gave us such things as the prelude to “Parsifal,” the 
prelude to “Lohengrin,” and a stupid thing of Berlioz’s 
from his “Childhood of Christ.” The idea was wholly ad 
mirable, I have no doubt, for some people. The religious 
got their sacred texts, with Handel's familiar strains at- 
tached. 
concert program, with only a couple of dozen interrup 


The irreligious or unreligious got a promenade 
tions by sacred soloists; and that was the best to be hoped 
for on such a day. I did not hear the whole affair; I found 
it more agreeable to lie on a sofa in an adjoining room 
and smoke a cigar. But I listened to the Berlioz things, 
and can testify that they sounded like all Berlioz’s music; 
that is, they didn’t sound at all; they merely dribbled along 
lifelessly, colorlessly, and then stopped ior no other reason 
apparently than that the composer thought he had used 
enough music paper. Berlioz was a clever chap; and if he 
had only written about music instead of writing it one 
might speak of him in terms of unmeasured praise and ask 
rhetorically, What might not this man have done if he had 
written Unfortunately 
know not what he might have done for the simple reason 
that he did it. One wishes that he hadn't 


music? 1e wrote music, so we 


I have referred to the Albert Hall and its Royal Choral 
Society. The reason why I never by any chance go there 
is that the hall is too big and the choir too big, and the 
amount of stupidity that pervades the whole show far too 
big. Some time ago I suggested in a spirit of complete hu- 
mility that the hall should be divided into parishes and a 
small hall erected in each, each hall possessing its own 
choir, orchestra, organ, conductor and organist. That idea 
was treated with absolute contempt; but now I have my 
revenge. There is a quaint body of persons in England who, 
for reasons kept sacredly private among themselves, call 
themselves the Incorporated Society of Musicians. Incor- 
porated they doubtless are; a society they doubtless are, 
but where the devil do.the musicians come in? There are 
many teachers among them, and some of the teachers are 
not bad in their humdrum way, but musicians? No, thank 
you! There is hardly a musician in the whole basket. They 
devote themselves to the futile attempts to make music 
teaching a close profession, like the law, medicine and hang 
ing; for years they have tried to induce Parliament to pass 
a law compelling every teacher or would-be teacher to pass 
the examinations of a few ridiculously out of date concerns 
like the Royal College of Music, the Royal Academy, 
Trinity College and, last and lowest of all, the Guildhall 
School of Music. They read one another dull papers on 
the history of music, telling what each member knows 
nearly as imperfectly as the other members, and carefully 
repeating the ancient platitudes about a “sound training” 
being the most important thing an ambitious young com 
poser can think about. Not to do what has not been done 
before; that is their ideal, their motto, their great object 
in life; and, by Jove, it is true that most of them come 
up to it. Well, this ignorant and stupid body of males 
and females met a few days since somewhere in Wales, 
prepared I suppose to hear and to talk the usual blather 
skite, and Dr. Prout sprung a sort of earthquake surprise 
upon them. Dr. Prout, of course, belongs nominally to the 
Academics; he is professor in Trinity College, Dublin, and 
writes works on the theory of music. But he has mastered 
the art of remaining perpetually young, ardent and fresh 
He can see with his own eyes and hear with his own ears, 


and he has observed things as ey precisely are. So up 








he got and launched the following at the heads of the me- 


diocrities present: 
‘The Proper Balance of Chorus and Orchestra.”’ 


The chairman read a paper on this subject, which he declared 
he had had on his mind for many years, and to which he had often 


calling attention. Statistics which he had compiled 


proved that the swamping of the orchestra by the 


thought of 
chorus was 4 
Berlioz and 


thing of quite modern growth. Such authorities as 


Verdi prescribed an almost equal number of chorus and orchestra, 
but if in this country a performance was given similar to that of 
Verdi's “Requiem” for the death of Manzoni, it was easy to imagine 


what an outcry would be raised 


against it The fact was that our 
audiences knew no more about the proper balance of chorus and or 
chestra than a cow knew about double counterpoint--(laughter)— 
and their taste had been so vitiated, and so false a standard had 
been set up by the monster performances which were the rule 
at our great musical festivals, and with our chief choral societies, 
that unless the chorus completely overpowered and swamped the 
instruments the conclusion was at once arrived at that the orchestra 
was just as important as the chorus, and ought to be just as prom 
inent, in many cases more so The utter disproportion between or 
chestra and chorus in this country was attributable, he thought, 
development of choral 


to two causes The chief was the great 


music during the past fifty years, and the second cause was the 
modern craze for sensationalism. Such a ridiculous disproportion 
must in many cases result in a mere caricature of the works of the 
great composers. Another result of disproportionately large choirs 
was that they necessarily tended to discourage in composers a coars 
style of orchestration 

He ventured to say that there was a partial remedy for this kind 
of thing. He admitted that in such cases as the Royal Albert Hal! 
Choir or the Handel Festival Choir little was to be hoped for, They 
of the Albert Hall Choir and 


number of instrumentalists would be a 


were past praying for. To dismiss 2c 


replace them by the same 
tolerably effective remedy, but too drastic. The next best thing 
would be to restrict the repertory of the choir to works like the 
oratorios of Handel The same might be said of the Handel Festival 
Choir, though the matter stood differently here—it was a purely 
commercial speculation, and had nothing to do with art. (Laugh 
ter, and hear, hear.) The public was attracted to it by its size, just 
as it was by Barnum’'s Show, or the Great Wheel at Eari’s Court 

(loud laughter)—and by the names of the popular vocalists engaged 
to sing in a locality where it was quite impossible that they could 
be heard. It might seem a strong assertion that the festival had 
nothing whatever to do with art, but a single fact ought to suffice 
Many would remember the atrocious additions to Han 
After 


remove Costa's 


to prove it. 
del’s scores by the late Sir Michael Costa at these festivals 
his death he (the chairman) offered to Mr. Mann to 
arbitrary conditions, and that free of charge, but though Mr, Mann 
approved of it, would it be believed that the directors of the Handel 


>? Since then he (the chairman) has taken no 


Festival declined it? 
interest in the festival, but he believed that many of Costa's atro 
cities were still retained. Happily for art the festival only occurred 


once in three years. (Laughter.) He believed that the true remedy 
was to be found in the limitation of the size of the chorus for all 
works to be given with orchestral accompaniment Let large choirs 
be divided into two—one for each class of work. Where the or 
chestra was of only average strength, say fifty or sixty, the chorus 
should never exceed 150 voices. Personally he should preter 120. 
The present state of things was destroying the best choral music in 
the country, and it rested with artists and musicians to train and ele 


vate public taste. (Applause.) 

rhis is taken directly from the Yorkshire Post: I have 
not altered a word lest it should be said that I have modi 
fied the language to gain, like Goldsmith's mad dog, some 
private end. It is precisely what I have preached for years 
I am highly flattered to find that one of the few members 
of the Incorporated Society, who is a musician, has at last 
I don't £0 to the Albert Hall 


both too large, and 


found courage to speak out 
because the chorus and orchestra are 
because the préportions between are so preposterous that 
I can never hear the music I wish to hear. I do go to 
Handel festivals occasionally, for the purpose of pointing 
out to the public that under festival conditions nothing 
approaching an adequate rendering of Handel's works can 
be attained. The Albert Hall and its choir, the Handel 
festival and the enormously overgrown choral societies of 
Great Britain are among the worst curses that music has 
to labor under; and things here will never be much better 
until larger orchestras and opera houses take their place 

In my next letter there will doubtless be a great many 
mediocre concerts to report upon, but I shall also, I hope 
have something to say about present attempts to get opera 


on a serious footing in this country 





Office: Astor Court Building, New Y ork, 
Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 
Route, January, 1901. 





Spartanburg, S.C., College Auditorium, Matinee, Thur., 17 
Asheville, N.C. Grand Opera House, Evening, Thur., 17 
Bristol, Tenn., Harmeling Theatre, Matinee, Fri, 18 
Knoxville, Tenn., Staub's Theatre, Evening, Pri., 18 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Opera House, Mat and Eve., Sat., 19 
Rome, Ga., Nevin Opera House, Matinee, Mon., 2@ 
Anniston, Ala, Noble Street Theatre, Evening, Mon., 21 
Birmingham, Ala., | mew Theatre, Mat. and Eve., Tues., 2 
Columbia, Tenn., yrand Opera House, Matinee, Wed, @ 
Nashville, Tenn., Theatre Vendome, Evening, Wed., B 
Memphis, Tenn., Lyceum Theatre, Mat. and Eve, Thur., % 
Springfield. Mo. Baldwin Theatre, Matinee, Pri., 25 
Carthage, Mo., Opera House, Evening, Fri, @ 
oplin, Club Theatre, Matinee, Sat., 2 
Pittsburg, Kan., Opera House, Evening, Sat., 26 
Kansas City, Mo., Convention Hall, Mat. and Eve., Sun., #7 
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Brounoff Russian Lecture Recital in Washington. 


R. BROUNOFF evidently made a big hit with his 
M lecture recital on Russians and Their Music in the 
Philharmonic Club course, Washington, D. C., last week. 
He gave a general talk on Russia and the development of 
her music, with vocal and piano pieces by thirteen Rus- 
sians, selections from his own recent compositions, and 
Ernest Lent, the ‘cellist, played an Andante and Berceuse, 
by Cui and Napravnik, respectively. Besides these, there 
wag a set of variations on the Russian Hymn, by Lvoff and 
Rubinstein’s “Music of the Spheres,” by a string quartet, all 
combining to make this lecture recital a pronounced suc- 
cess. 

In proof of this, look at the following enthusiastic press 
notices: 

Mr. Brouneff is of pleasing personality, and possessed of a fund 
ot humor, His anecdotes were thickly sprinkled between the musi- 
cal numbers, and were of a character that kept his auditors con- 
tinually smiling. He told humorous stories about Sousa, Rubin- 
stein, American bootblacks, opera singers and various other per- 
sonages. His unique use of the English language added to the 
merriment. Several of his own compositions which he played were 
broad burlesques that occasioned roars of laughter.—Washington 


Post. 


The lecture is full of vital interest, witty, ilumined with a master 


tens breathlessly from first to Jast. Not since George Kennan has 
there been anything so distinctly Russian. In fact, there is not in 
all America another such personality as Brounoff in this particular 
field. He was heard in several selections from the chefs d’cuvre 
of Russian composers. His beautiful baritone voice has been the 
feature of man, concerts, and his piano playing is finished and sym- 
pathetic, show ng the tutorship of Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky 
Washington Star 

The lecture recital given last night by Platon G. Brounoff at the 
Luther Memorial Church was an altogether charming affair, both 
intellectually and musically. Commencing with an interesting gen- 
eral talk on “Russia,” Mr. Brounoff proceeded to describe, very wit- 
tily nad eloquently, the development of the music of that country. 
He illustrated his talk with Russian folksongs and with vocal and 
piano selections from a long list of amateur classic and modern 
Russian composers, with unpronounceable names, from Verstorsky 
down to Rachmaninoff. 

Mr. Brounoff explained that the minor melody running through 
all Russian music is due to the oppressed condition of the people. 
He is gifted with a fine baritone voice, and some of his own com- 
positions, from which he played and sang several selections, are 
unusually good, and his jolly manner and unfailing good humor 
kept everyone laughing.—Washington Times. 

Mr. Brounoff has been engaged by the Montclair Club 
for their April entertainment, his entire Russian Capella 
Choir assisting. The club has the reputation of presenting 
only the best things in music, and has recently had the 
Dannreuther Quartet, Miss Shannah Cumming and other 


well-known artists. 









Babcock-Buck Music. 


HE handsome large studios of Mrs. Charlotte Bab- 
5 cock and Dudley Buck, Jr., at Carnegie Hall, were 
crowded with a fashionable crowd of music lovers and 
society folk, at their last sunday musicale. This program 
was given: 


Pinmo, Moment Maslsale.....cesccocccccsccsscvccccocecovesees Schubert 
ELE IO LE LE OG LLL OL LOI PT Bach 
Perley V. Jervis 
Berceuse, Joacelym.....ccscccceccccccccscceccccssccvevcosssceeses Godard 
Aria, Le Cid... ....cccccccccrcsecccccccccsccccccssssccccsscccess MASSOMES 
George Seymour Lenox. 

ES 6 i acncudoncndstmiebadestharrinesneaepersesessassesdins — 
Miss Gertrude Bennett. 

Songs My Mother Taught Me............ccceccccecceesceesvnses Dvorak 
BaSttS ccccccvecccccccccsccseccescossoceccecococvcccenccosecsees Chaminade 
Miss Jennie Dutton 
Piano, Polomaise........ceccccccsevcsvcccccccsevcesesscesresevess Chopin 


Arthur Rowe Pollock. 

This was an interesting program, performed by artists, 
and listened to throughout with closest attention. Miss 
Dutton is to be thanked for singing something new— 
“Reste” suits her voice well. Mr. Lenox, silver throated 
tenor, was in unusual good form, and Jervis played bril- 
liantly. 

The accompanists were Messrs. Briggs and F. W. Ries- 
_berg. 













































































mind and and Faunce in a such a ee way that the audience lis- 


“Londen, England. 
‘THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUSITINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
guages taught. 

Improvisation, Accompan ing, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Pees from £1 tts. 6d. to £4 148, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
fuli particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 


Engagement accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils epoielty prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, Ww. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Alsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College ot Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 














MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and pertiemiaes write to 

MADAME MORIANI 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eaat’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the. Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsx1. 
For precqeemse apply to the Secreta ary, 
2 Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W. 
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Authorized Rapenpentinive of the Yersin Method 
French Diction, 
30 New Cavendish Street, W., Lo don. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 Bond Street. London. 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO, Steinway Hall, 
_Geymour Street), London. 








Paris. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scene de l'Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
4l rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 





Monsizur HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons a. Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks Sagies German and Spanish. 
Address: 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE, 
TROCADERO. 
22 rue Raynouard, Mme. Fiessinge 


Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent nt Table. 
‘Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mae. fae. COLONNE, 
OFESSEUR DE CHA 
SPECIALT Y OF PURE FRENCH BcHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTIO 
43 rue de Berlin, eg 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. ag Boulevard de Batignolles. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


69 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 




















PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 

E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


Violiniste. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. to rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Theatre Lyrique, 
Professor of me. 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 








The London Concert Direction, 


(ETHEL L. ROBINSON ) 
122 Beaufort St., CHELSBA, S. W. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW Y.RK 8.UDIO; 40 West 36th Street. 








MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Mme. FLORENZA pb’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot 
Professeur de Chant, Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages. 
Mise-en-Scéne. 











MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


| Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 
French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





A NEW WORK. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


By D. KIMON, 
(Private Lessons.) 10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


BALDELLI, 
Italian Baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Comgeees, 
(V' Etoile.) 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
66 Rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

First season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. 

Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.— 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Reception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3. 

Studio: 862 Carnegie Hall. 




















CARL VENTH, 
Violinist. 


Studio: 52 Seventh Avenue, 
Residence : f Brooklyn, N. Y. 


7 Hanson Place, 





Oratorio, Concert, Musical, Recital. 
209 West 80th 8t., New York. 
jj PHoNg : 537 RIVERSIDE. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 


Voice Culture and Singing. 
Italian School. 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture. 


Pisting Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wietichn, New York. 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical warmany yo a 


Author of ‘ Analytical Har nony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” Complete Music Analysis,” By yn- 
thetic Soupterpotat, * “Guide to Practical Mu- 
sicianship. 


119 West 43d Street, New York City. 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St., New York. 





























4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 





Telephone: 2283 Madison Square. 


SCHOOL. 





SHANNAH CUMMING 
SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert- ia 
THE SOUL OF A SONG 
PERCY T. HEMUS, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Voice Placing. The Art of Singing. 


128 West 64th Steet, New York. 
CARL HERRMANN, 


Concert Pianist, 


Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East 72d Street, New York. 


EDUARD HERRMANN, 


Solo Violinist and Instructor. 
Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
Address: 67 West 97th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH. JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Violoncello and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 




















PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA C. KEIL 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 Fifth Avense, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, ‘Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
fork, or 907 West Susquehanna ‘Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
a 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss M. A. GROFF, 


Voice Culture. 
‘ Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Sqeatie. side: Phonetic System of Prof. : ome M. 
Edinboro University, Scotland. 
“bode: 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia. 
havens 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
Wrightman wa” 
— Chestnut Si rect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——— 


LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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BALDWIN PIANO 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


GRAND PRIZE, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, 


Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
1384T™4! STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 








Germany. 


MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, with diploma, and generally cultured, 

having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 

| now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 

an elegant house, with large garden She will re- 

ERMANN OLFF ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 

. come to Dresden for study The purest German 

may be learned Members of the young ladies’ 
families are welcomed. References exchanged 


First-class family Pension. 
Refined and comfortable home 
cultivated English indy, with long experience 
abroad, and a thorough hnowiedne of German Ad- 
dress” Miss G. FORD, _Werderstr. 9, Dresden. 


VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 








Highly recommended 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 


Sole representative of most of the lead- 





ing artists, viz : Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany 
hagen, Mme Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Bismarck Strasse, 72A. 
Mile Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the - a: 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager CHARLES G. THOMAS 
London ae Leip ‘ Ae mé in Musi Organist 


of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 


Ro ur rge, Berlin 








Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate, COMPOSITI: IN, SING ING PIANO, ETC 
Specialties \ e Use ppliec ounte 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. po i” . Rd cite 7 He poe 
Apply for Catalogue. Studio: Marburger Str ), Berlin, W 
COLOGNE-ON- THE 
PROFES OR 


Founded in saben DR. PR. tr LLNER. 


The Conservatory of Music, © 









The Conserve atory embraces First, Instrumental (comprising al] solo and al! instrumental in 

struments); second, V« and, third, Theory of Music and Compositior. Schcols 
ie Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and peratic singing 

There is also a training schoo! for pianoforte teachers nnection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral ensemble playing (chamber music) 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, doe ution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c 
&c leaching staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term ins September 16; Summer Term, Apri Entrance examination takes me ace 
on the same « ays College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for p 
violin, viola, vic » classes; » marks ($5 for all the other orchestral instruments a 400 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDEO isso. 
22° Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 





OGOMBERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. 
mplete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (oom rising all solo and all orchestral 
struments. SE : § 5 8 


NA : Special 
PIANO AND VIOLIN otio: on™ training for teachers. ORU CHOOL. EBLEMENTARY 
cipal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E. 





ubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Prof. Ernest Jed- 

reads A. Pa endick, Heinr, Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. So 1 E. ‘Taubert, Guenther 

= — Saas. 5 Lochbruaner._ SINGING—Fran Pri Ling Selma Wickiase-Kemp- 

hy rte AND DRAMATIC Chass te owes i yslaw i Alexander Heinemann. 
LIN— Hal wi -Neru 

Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Wili Nicking. ws le me CELLO Heinrich 


Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poe atts. —§ 
A Charnes: from 185 marks ($30) a sae nel Ao wy Director, ete. 

copectuses obtain . 
tion hours from 11 a. m. 1b. = Conservatory Pupils received at any time. 


Consulta- 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Accompanist and Musical Director 
Piano Instruction 


Authors of the 
PHONO-RHYTH MIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 


Pianist, 








465 Lexington Avenue. NEW YORK. Address: 347 West 23d St., New York 
Summer address: _ — 
Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard, PARIS. ATLANTA, 
Ernst H. Bauer 
’ T 
Solo Violinist and aees also Theory and J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Harmon MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


G 
raduate of the Royal High School in Berlin 


(Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 
130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


and practice.) 





Chaperonage by a 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Courier 


Factory at 


REFERENCE 


the conservatory, the concert 





CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 








Sole Agent for BESSON & CO., Ltd., 


nowned Reed Instruments. 
BE RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm 5 


Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for BUPPE 


London, Celebrated exeestyes Band Instruments. 


Paris (Evette & Schetier), Werld Re- 


stem Plutes and Piccolos. 


THEOD. H, HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Strad varius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 


KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds. 
Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use. 
Cc. PISCHER’S 


Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 


Reliable Band Instruments are the best instruments in the market, at the lowest price. 


C PISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are known for their excellent qualities and low price. 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the best known makers 


MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosi 


in. 
ee —_ VIULIN MAKERS and hundreds of other specialties 


ence solicited 


MUSIC F PUBLISHER and IMPORTER, 


Ee. 
sion. g Ba hy ie = op annum; 


Exchange granted if not entirely s»tisfactory 

A complete stock of imported Sheet Music and Books 
Well-known publishers represented 

*? 4 monthly published in the interest of the musical profes- 


10 cents each copy 





Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the Scnoot Year anv Summer Team 

Young ladies from a distance find a home io the 
Conservatory Building, where they can ursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Mise CLARA BAUR 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohie,. 





Htaly. 
| 


| Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli P P., 


PLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic engagement 
Personal Super n of Concert Tours in Italy 
idence with leading Impresar n it 


and New York 


Correspor 


and for Paris, London 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep 
ertory and Stage Practice Many years of ex eri 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 


Scalchi, Melba, Nordica 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. | 


GHEV. CH. LOVAT!I CAZZULAM, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artiste, 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, from 
the Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardow 


Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, omy & 
repertory and stage practice. French, German 
Italian Repertory erms moderate 


4 VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 
Pu Jf will be engaged, without extra ch: 

by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 


MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 


+ IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
The journal! most widely circulated. 


Board in private Italian 


FLORENCE, ITALY 


family; opportunity for constant practice in the 
language; five to six francs per day, all inci 
(wines, service, &c.). Elvira Andreini, 5 


Rondinelli (first floor), Florence 























THE MUSIC 





AL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srziwway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all eomponent 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








WAREROOMS : 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strecte. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayenac. 











“KIM 


CHICAGO, 


Si.dicop 


DALI" 


U. S. A. 








KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 
the Leading 


Artists. 


the Most 


Popular and 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








vose 


PANGS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, lass. 











BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STRE 


ET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














